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LESSINGS  PARABEL  VON  DEN  DREI  RINGEN 
Heinz  Politzer 

Im  zweiten  Auftritt  des  dritten  Aufzugs  von  Lessings  Nathan  fragt 
Recha  ihren  Tempelherrn,  wo  er  gewesen.  Der  christliche  Ritter  muß 
scharf  nachdenkcn,  ehe  er  sich  des  Namens  Sinai  entsinnen  kann.  Obs 
wahr  sei,  will  das  Mädchen  wissen.  Vorschnell  wie  immer,  fällt  ihr  der 
Ritter  ins  Wort:  sie  wolle  wohl  w’issen,  ob  der  Ort  noch  zu  sehen,  an 
dem  Gott  dem  Moses  erschienen  sei,  das  heißt,  ob  sich  von  jener  Urstif- 
tung,  dem  Dekalog,  her  noch  ein  greifbarer  Beweis  erhalten  habe.  Nein, 
sagt  Recha,  das  Kind  von  Nathans  Geist,  “denn  wo  er  stand,  stand  er 
vor  Gott;”  die  immanente  Göttlichkeit  des  Menschen  bedürfe  keines 
Denkmals,  das  sie  handgreiflich  bezeuge.  Was  sie  von  ihm  erfahren 
wolle,  sei,  obs  wahr 

Daß  es  bey  weitem  nicht  so  mühsam  sey, 

Auf  diesen  Berg  hinauf  zu  steigen,  als 
Herab?»  (133-142) 

In  diesem  spielerischen  Paradox  hat  Lessing  die  Aufgabe  angedeutet, 
die  er  sich  im  Nathan  selbst  gesetzt  hatte,  nämlich  die  ihm  evidente 
Gewißheit  eines  humanen  Gottes  der  Menge  mitzuteilen,  die  da  im 
Theater  vor  ihm  saß  und  unter  der  er  auch  seine  Gegner  von  der 
Orthodoxie  als  anwesend  annehmen  mußte.  Ein  wenig  mag  er  sich 
dabei  als  einen  Nachfahren  Mosis  gefühlt  haben,  dem  der  Abstieg 
zu  der  Tiefe  seines  eigenen  Volkes  auch  nicht  eben  leicht  gefallen  sein 
mochte.  Da  ihm  selbst  die  Ersteigung  des  Sinai  als  eine  alte,  längst 
verarbeitete  Errungenschaft  der  Menschengeschichte  erschien,  konnte 
es  im  Nathan  nicht  um  Offenbarung  gehen,  sondern  lediglich  um 
Erziehung,  eine  “Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts.”  Schon  im 
zweiten  Paragraphen  dieser  Schrift,  die  dem  Nathan  zeitlich  benach¬ 
bart  und  auch  sonst  aufs  innigste  verbunden  ist,  versuchte  Lessing, 
die  Identität  der  beiden  Begriffe  herzustellen:  “Erziehung  ist  Offen- 

» Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessinpif  sämtliche  Schriften  (LSS),  (hrsg. 
von  Karl  Lachmann  und  Franz  Muncker),  3.  Auf!.,  Bd.  III,  1887, 
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barung,  die  dem  einzelnen  Menschen  geschieht:  und  Offenbarung 
ist  Erziehung,  die  dem  Menschengcschlechte  geschehen  bt,  und  noch 
geschieht.”^  So  kann  cs  Lessing  in  seinem  Gedicht  auch  nicht  um  die 
Erscheinung  Gottes  zu  tun  sein,  wohl  aber  um  die  Verbreitung  der 
Lehre  von  einem  menschlicheren  Lenker  und  Schöpfer  im  Flachland 
der  Götzendienerei  und  des  Aberglaubens. 

Die  Schwierigkeit  dieses  Unternehmens,  dieses  “Abstiegs  vom 
Sinai”,  zu  meistern,  wählte  Lessing  die  Form  der  Parabel.  Aber 
indem  er  sich  dieser  ehrwürdig-didaktischen  Form  bediente,  baute  er 
neue  Hindernisse  vor  sich  auf.  Denn  es  ist  unmöglich,  sich  eine  über¬ 
kommene  künstlerische  Form  anzueignen  und  sie  völlig  ihres  herkömm¬ 
lichen  Inhalts  zu  entleeren.  Ein  Rest  des  Althergebrachten  bleibt 
störend  und  unruhestiftend  haften.*  Lessing  unterwand  sich,  in  der 
Ringparabel  —  und  im  Nathan  allgemein  —  eine  Antwort  zu  geben, 
Antwort  dem  Hauptpastor  Goeze  und  den  drängenden  Glaubensfragen 
seiner  Zeit,  der  Aufklärung.  Aber  die  Form  der  Parabel,  deren  er 
sich  zu  diesem  Ende  bediente,  führte  seinen  Geist,  gerade  dort,  wo 
er  unbewußt  zu  schöpfen  und  in  Tieferem  als  seinem  Streit  mit  Pastor 
Goeze  befangen  zu  sein  schien,  statt  vorwärts  in  die  Sphäre  reiner 
Vernunft,  zurück  in  einen  Zusammenhang,  dem  er  sich  längst  ent¬ 
ronnen  glaubte. 

Die  klassische  Parabel,  das  hebräische  Maschal,  wie  es  der  Jesus 
der  Evangelien  pflegt,  wird  innerhalb  eines  bestehenden  Glaubens¬ 
zusammenhanges  erzählt,  der  durch  die  Person  des  Lehrers  oder 
Erzählers  verbürgt  ist.  So  besitzt  in  ihr  das  Symbol  Realität  und  das 
Wort  sakramentalen  Charakter.  Die  konkrete  Wirklichkeit,  die  den 
Bildsteff  des  Gleichnisses  liefert,  wird  als  Beweisfall  transzendenter 
Wahrheiten  genommen,  die  sich  in  ihr  reflektieren.  Wenn  der  Vater 
des  verlorenen  Sohns  (Luka.^,  XV,  11-32)  diesem  sein  bestes  Kleid 
bringen  und  ein  gemästet  Kalb  schlachten  läßt,  so  stehen  die  all- 

*  "Die  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts,”  LSS,  XIII,  421. — Alle 
folgenden  Zitate  aus  der  “Erziehung”  sind  den  Seiten  415-436  dieses 
Bandes  entnommen. 

*  Ein  prutes  modernes  Beispiel  hiefür  bieten  Rilkes  Sonette  an 
Orpheus,  deren  Hauptschwierigkeit  im  Widerspruch  zwischen  neuer 
Symbolsnrache  und  alter,  wenn  auch  gewaltsam  zerlöster  Form  besteht. 
Auch  hier  schieben  sich  gelegenlich  traditionelle  Inhaltsreste  in  die 
erneuerte  Faktur  der  Gedichte.  Siehe  besonders  das  12.  und  das  23. 
Sonett  der  ersten  Reihe  und  das  5.  der  zweiten.  (Aber  auch:  I,  18;  I, 
22  und  II,  10.) 
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täglichen  Bilder  des  Kleids  und  des  Kalbs  schon  in  ihrer  Gegen¬ 
ständlichkeit  für  das  Prinzip  der  Verzeihung  auch  im  Transzendenten. 
Zwischen  dem  irdischen  Vater  und  jenem  im  Himmel  herrscht  kein 
Unterschied;  das  Gleichnis  geht  auf  wie  eine  Gleichung.  Die  Maxime: 
“Denn  dieser  mein  Sohn  war  tot  und  ist  wieder  lebendig  geworden; 
er  war  verloren  und  ist  gefunden  worden”,  wird  als  Besiegelung  eines 
Sachverhaltes  hinzugesetzt,  der  sowohl  im  Diesseits  wie  im  Jenseits 
spielt  oder,  genauer  gesagt,  im  Diesseits  für  das  Jenseits. 

Die  Parabel  hingegen,  die  Lessings  Nathan  dem  Sultan  Saladin  von 
den  drei  Ringen  erzählt,  hat  mit  dem  biblischen  Lehrgleichnis  gemein, 
daß  sie  wie  dieses  nach  den  letzten  Dingen  zielt  und  sie  in  gegen¬ 
ständliche  Bilder  zu  fassen  trachtet.  Aber  sie  kam  von  einem  Manne, 
der  1780,  kurz  nach  ihrer  Entstehung,  von  sich  sagen  konnte:  “Die 
orthodoxen  Begriffe  von  der  Gottheit  sind  nicht  mehr  für  mich;  ich 
kann  sie  nicht  genießen,”  und  der  es  durch  seine  Äußerung  im  Spinoza- 
Streit  klar  machte,  daß  er  unter  “Orthodoxie”  nicht  nur  die  Engstirnig¬ 
keit  Goezes,  sondern  das  Bekenntnis  zu  einer  geoffenbarten  Religion 
überhaupt  verstand:  “Hen  kai  pan!  Ich  weiß  nichts  anders.”^  So 
vermag  auch  seine  Ringparabel  nicht  mehr  durch  die  Verkündung  einer 
Heilswahrheit  zu  überzeugen  (gegen  deren  Anspruch  auf  Unbedingt¬ 
heit  sie  sich  ja  richtet).  Ihre  Tendenz  ist  utopisch;  ihre  Darstellungsart 
“vordergründig”  (Erich  Auerbach,  Mimesis  I).  Andererseits  war 
Lessing  als  Dichter  tief,  als  Zweifler  ehrlich  genug,  sie  aus  jenem 
hintergründigen  Dunkel  aufsteigen  und  in  ihm  verdämmern  zu  lassen, 
das  als  eine  irdische  Ahnung  vom  Jenseits  hinter  der  biblischen  Parabel 
sich  auftut.  Sein  polemisches  Ziel,  alle  Offenbarung  einer  “Erziehung 
des  Menschengeschlechts”  gleichzusetzen,  ja,  jene  durch  diese  zu 
ersetzen,  trat  am  Ende  vor  seiner  künstlerischen  Einsicht  zurück,  daß 
er  mit  seiner  Parabel  an  die  Unsagbarkeit  des  Unsagbaren  gerührt  habe. 
Er  hatte  eine  eindeutige  Antwort  gesucht;  die  Parabel  aber,  die  er 
fand,  läßt  den  Weg  zu  weit  mehr  als  einer  Antwort  offen. 

Wie  Nathan  der  Weise  selbst  handelt  die  Ringparabel  von  der 
Vereinbarlichkeit  der  drei  monotheistischen  Weltreligionen, — Juden¬ 
tum,  Christentum  und  Islam — mit  der  Existenz  des  einen  Gottes,  der 
sie  stiftete.  Lessing  selbst  hat  sie  der  dritten  Geschichte  vom  ersten 
Tag  in  Boccaccios  Decamerone  nachgebildet.  Ihr  Tenor  ist  apologetisch 
und  ihre  Moral  die  Lehre  der  Toleranz  unter  den  drei  Konfessionen. 
Während  aber  Boccaccio  selbst  die  Fabel  als  ein  zweifelhaftes  Wagnis 


«Heinrich  Friedrich  Jacobi,  Werke,  Abth.  I,  Bd.  IV,  1819;  54-55. 
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empfindet  und  sie  durch  die  Erzählerin  Neifile  als  gefährlich  — 
dubbioso^  —  charakterisiert,  verkündet  Lessing  seine  Humanitätslehre 
als  eine  Art  säkularisierter  Heilswahrheit.  “Ich  muß  versuchen,  ob  man 
mich  auf  meiner  alten  Kanzel,  auf  dem  Theater  wenigstens,  noch 
ungestört  will  predigen  lassen.”*  Der  Paradoxie,  die  in  dem  Wort 
von  der  säkularisierten  Heilswahrheit  beschlossen  liegt,  entspricht  die 
Paradoxie,  die  zwischen  Bühne  und  Kanzel  besteht:  indem  Lessing 
die  Bühne  zur  Kanzel  machte,  verlieh  er  dem  Gedicht  von  den  Ringen 
die  Form  und  den  Gültigkeitsanspruch  einer  echten  Parabel;  aber  die 
Bilder,  mit  denen  er  arbeitete,  konnten  und  durften  das  sakramentale 
Wort  nicht  mehr  sein,  das  der  Kanzel  Vorbehalten  bleibt.  Weiter  liegt 
der  innere  Widerspruch  seiner  Parabel  darin,  daß  sie  sich  zwischen 
sozialer  Utopie  und  religiöser  Prophetie  nicht  völlig  klar  zu  entscheiden 
vermag.  “Sic  wird  gewiß  kommen,  die  Zeit  eines  neuen  ewigen 
Evangeliums,  die  uns  selbst  in  den  Elementarbüchem  des  Neuen  Bundes 
versprochen  wird,”  rief  er  in  der  “Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts” 
aus.  (§86)  Für  Nathan  aber  ist  dem  Menschen  “ein  Mensch  noch  im¬ 
mer  lieber,  als  ein  Engel”,  fl,  1.  164)  und  für  seinen  Dichter  das 
menschliche  Zusammenleben  und  seine  Regelung  entscheidender  als 
alle  Heilsbotschaft.  So  läßt  sich  angesichts  dieses  “neuen  ewigen 
Evangeliums”  die  Frage  nicht  unterdrücken,  ob  es  sich  in  ihm  über¬ 
haupt  noch  um  ein  Evangelium  handeln  könne,  und  in  Nathans 
Parabel  um  eine  Parabel.  Wie  manche  Parabel  in  der  Literatur 
unseres  Jahrhunderts — Andre  Gides  “Le  retour  de  l’enfant  prodigue,” 
Franz  Kafkas  Erzählungen,  Samuel  Becketts  Waiting  for  Godot  — 
ist  auch  diese  das  Spiel  eines  Künstlers  mit  der  Hintergründigkeit  des 
Glaubens.  Geheime  Tiefen  der  Existenz  werden  zwar  vorausgesetzt, 
sind  aber  nicht  mehr  auszuloten  oder  zu  ergründen.  Schon  Lessings 
Parabel  ist  ebenso  bedeutsam  durch  das,  was  sie  aussagt,  wie  durch 
das,  worüber  sie  sich  aus-schw^eigt.  Schon  sie  ist  nicht  eindeutig, 
sondern  birgt  unter  der  Oberfläche  ihrer  optimistischen  Maxime  — 
Vertragt  euch.  Kinder!  —  einen  wahren  Knäuel  von  Widersprüchen 
und  Paradoxien.  Schon  sie  ist  im  wahren  Sinn  des  Wortes  frag¬ 
würdig,  des  Fragens  würdig.  Bereits  ihre  erste  Zeile  bietet  Anlaß  zu 
einer  Frage: 

Vor  grauen  Zeiten  lebt’  ein  Mann  in  Osten  ....  (Ill,  7,  395  ff.) 

s  Zitiert  nach  der  Ausgabe  von  Michele  Scherillo,  1924 ;  50-63. 

8  LSS,  Bd.  XVIII,  1907;  287. 
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Im  Osten  wovon  und  wessen?  Nathans?  Befindet  Nathan  sich  nicht 
selbst  im  Osten,  in  Jerusalem,  und  erzählt  einem  orientalischen 
Potentaten  ein  Märchen  auf  orientalische  Manier?  Im  Sinn  der 
praktischen  Dramaturgie  ist  diese  Ortsangabe  freilich  eine  meister¬ 
hafte  Wendung.  Indem  Nathan,  der  im  Bewußtsein  seiner  deutschen 
Zuschauer  schon  im  Osten  steht,  von  einem  Osten  dieses  Ostens  spricht, 
bewegt  er  sich  in  der  Richtung  auf  sein  Publikum  zu;  denn  veiglichen 
mit  dem  Mann,  von  dom  zu  berichten  er  sich  anschickt,  steht  Nathan 
nun  selbst  mit  einem  Mal  im  Westen.  Er  wird  ein  orientalisches 
Märchen  erzählen,  aber  eines,  das  ihm  selbst  orientalisch  ist:  so  trägt 
er  die  Geschichte  aus  dein  Orient  in  den  Okzident,  den  er  anspricht. 
Zugleich  aber  hebt  er  die  Parabel  aus  dem  dramatischen  Geschehen 
heraus  und  macht  sic  von  ihrem  Anlaß  —  des  Sultans  Frage  nach 
dem  wahren  Gesetz  —  unabhängig.  Er  überhöht  gleichsam  die 
phantastische  Szenerie  des  Stückes  noch  einmal,  entrückt  die  Parabel 
Jerusalem  und  der  Zeit  der  Kreuzzüge,  entlokalisiert,  enthistorisiert, 
verallgemeinert  sie.  Wenn  es  eine  Homiletik  des  Theaters  gibt,  dann 
hat  Lessing  sie  hier  gebraucht. 

So  wendet  sich  Nathan  in  die  Richtung,  in  die  der  Orientale  sein 
Gebet  spricht  und  aus  der  das  Licht  kommt.  Der  Ring,  den  der  Mann 
im  Osten  besaß,  umfaßt  ein  Lichtsymbol,  einen 
Opal,  der  hundert  schöne  Farben  spielte. 

Wie  aber  Nathan  die  Geschichte  erzählt,  umfaßt  nicht  nur  der  Ring 
den  Stein,  sondern  ist  mit  ihm  identisch,  “ist”  er.  Denn  nicht  dem 
Ring,  sondern  dem  Stein  wohnt  die  wainderbare  Kraft  inne,  von  der  die 
Parabel  handeln  wird.  Für  den  Ring,  das  mythische  Symbol  des 
Bundes,  ist  der  Edelstein  getreten,  der  Licht  spendet,  hundertfältig, 
schön  und  spielerisch.  Hier  geht  Lessing  über  Boccaccio  hinaus,  der 
lediglich  von  einem  sehr  schönen  und  kostbaren  Ring  spricht:  uno 
anello  bellissimo  e  preäoso.  Indem  Nathan  hier  den  schönen  Schein 
für  die  Wahrheit  setzt,  die  Saladin  von  ihm  erfahren  will,  spielt  er  den 
Wunsch  nach  Erkenntnis  auf  das  Gebiet  des  sinnlich  Schönen  hinüber. 
Weiter  aber  besitzt  der  Stein  die  “geheime”  Kraft 

vor  Gott 

Und  Menschen  ansrenehm  zu  machen,  wer 

In  dieser  Zuversicht  ihn  trug. 

Erich  Schmidt  hat  daran  erinnert,  daß  sich  in  der  Zauberkraft  des 
Ringes  altes  Märchengut  darstelle:  “Das  fingerlin  hette  die  tugend, 
wer  es  an  der  hant  trug,  dem  must  aller  mengklichen  hold  und 
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genädig  sein;”  christliche  Moralisation  habe  die  Magie  dann  allego- 
risiert  und  zur  Dienerin  des  Glaubens  werden  lassen.  (Lessing,  II,  332) 
Lessings  Zusatz  zu  dem  alten  Motiv  besteht  nun  vor  allem  darin,  daß 
er  das  subjektive  Wissen  um  die  Magie  des  Steins,  die  “Zuversicht”, 
zur  Vorbedingung  seiner  Wirkungskraft  werden  ließ.  Heil  und  Magie 
wirken  zwar  noch,  aber  lediglich  dadurch,  daß  sie  im  Bewußtsein 
des  Ringträgers  als  ethischer  Imperativ  wach  geblieben  sind.  Kindliche 
Wundergläubigkeit  hat  sich  zur  Willensrichtung,  zu  Verantwortlichkeit 
gewandelt. 

Diesen  Ring  nun  besaß  der  Mann  im  Osten  “aus  lieber  Hand.” 
Unwillkürlich  läßt  diese  Hand,  wie  sie  unvermittelt  am  Ende  des 
ersten  Satzes  in  der  Parabel  auftaucht,  an  den  ausgestreckten  Gottes- 
frnger  auf  Michelangelos  Erweckung  Adams  denken.  Während  aber 
auf  dem  Gemälde  alle  Bewegung,  das  Drama  der  Schöpfung,  in  die 
eine  Gebärde  Gottes  versammelt  zu  sein  scheint,  hat  Lessing  sorg¬ 
fältig  den  Akt  der  ursprünglichen  Religionsstiftung,  die  Übertragung 
des  Ringes  von  Gott  auf  den  Menschen,  verwaschen.  Ist  dieser  Mann 
im  Osten  der  Urvater  des  Menschengeschlechts  oder  nur  einer  in  einer 
unendlichen  Kette?  Wir  wissen  es  nicht  und  sollen  es  nicht  erfahren. 
Der  Mann  “besaß”  den  Ring;  es  fällt  aber  auf,  daß  er  im  Osten  “lebt.” 
Natürlich  ist  dieses  Präsens  nichts  als  eine  Verkürzung  von  “lebte”, 
im  Gehör  des  Lauschenden  aber  wirkt  es  als  eine  Gegenwartsform 
rach.  Der  Widerspruch,  der  zwischen  dieser  Gegenwart  von  “lebt”  und 
der  Vergangenheit  von  “besaß”  waltet,  trägt,  gewollt  oder  ungewollt, 
dazu  bei,  das  Zeitgefühl  des  Zuhörers  zu  verwirren  und  den 
chronologischen  Ursprung  des  Ringes  noch  undeutlicher  zu  machen. 
Als  Thomas  Mann  begann,  seine  Geschichten  Jaakobs  zu  erzählen, 
sprach  er  von  Anfängen  “bedingter  Art,  welche  den  Ur-Beginn 
der  besonderen  Überlieferung  einer  bestimmten  Gemeinschaft,  Volk¬ 
heit  oder  Glaubensfamilie  praktisch-tatsächlich  bilden  .  .  .  (Joseph 
und  seine  Brüder,  I,  9,  10)  Lessing  aber  war  dämm  bemüht,  seine 
Parabel  ohne  einen  solchen  “Anfang  bedingter  Art”  im  Sinn  Thomas 
Manns  anheben  zu  lassen.  Nur  so  konnte  er  hoffen,  die  “besonderen 
Überliefemngen”  zwischen  den  “bestimmten  Gemeinschaften”  der  drei 
Bekenntnisse  auszugleichen  oder  miteinander  zu  versöhnen.  Seine 
Parabel  beginnt,  ohne  eigentlich  zu  beginnen;  märchenhaft  hebt  sie  sich 
aus  einem  halb  poetisch,  halb  anthrop>omorph  gefaßten  Dunkel.  Mit 
dem  Vorrecht  des  Dichters  läßt  Lessing  die  Hand,  aus  welcher  der 
Mann  im  Osten  seinen  Ring  empfängt,  aus  dem  Unergründlichen,  dem 
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nicht  mehr  oder  noch  nicht  Sagbaren,  emportauchen.  Er  vermeidet 
es,  den  Ursprung  zu  enthüllen,  weil  schon  ihm,  dem  Aufklärer,  das 
“Sein  des  Ursprungs”  als  ein  “mythisches  Sein”  (Emst  Cassirer^) 
unbewußt  geworden  war. 

Kaum  aber  ist  sie  erschienen,  so  wird  diese  Hand  auch  schon  als 
“lieb”  bezeichnet.  “Lieb”  scheint  ein  schwaches  Wort  für  eine  Hand 
im  Augenblick,  da  sich  ihr  das  Grundgesetz  entwindet.  Sogleich  aber 
stellt  sich  die  Entsprechung  dieses  “lieb”  mit  dem  “angenehm”  ein, 
der  Eigenschaft,  zu  welcher  der  Ring  seinen  Träger  befähigt.  Ein 
Schöpfer,  der  von  dem  Menschen  erwartet,  daß  er  ihm  und  aller 
Kreatur  angenehm  sei,  darf  wohl  das  Attribut  “lieb”  für  seine  Hand 
in  Anspruch  nehmen.  In  der  Parabel  selbst  wohnt  diesem  “lieb” 
geradezu  leitmotivische  Kraft  inne.  Aus  lieber  Hand  empfangen, 
soll  sich  der  Ring  von  liebstem  Sohn  zu  liebstem  Sohn  fortpflanzen; 
so  soll  er  “auf  ewig”  bei  dem  Haus  erhalten  bleiben,  wodurch  das 
Element  der  Zeit  noch  einmal  ausgeschaltet  wird.  Gleichzeitig  weist 
dieses  “ewig”  auch  schon  auf  die  Schlußwendung,  mit  der  Nathan  seine 
Parabel  abmnden  wird. 

Mit  Bedacht  hat  Lessing  ein  Farbsymbol  gewählt,  um  den  Ton 
dieser  Zeitlosigkeit  anzugeben;  es  sind  die  “grauen”  Jahre,  mit  denen 
die  Geschichte  wie  im  Zwielicht  beginnt,  und  die  mit  der  Leucht¬ 
kraft  kontrastieren,  die  dem  Ring  und  seinem  Stein  innewohnt.  Die 
Konturen  des  Erzählten  treten  erst  schärfer  hervor,  wenn  der  Ring 
an  eineu  Vater  von  drei  Söhnen  gelangt. 

Die  alle  drey  ihm  gleich  gehorsam  waren, 

Die  alle  drey  er  folglich  gleich  zu  lieben 
Sich  nicht  entbrechen  konnte. 

Hier  stehen  wir  der  Grundsituation  gegenüber,  die  Lessing  im 
Boccaccio  angezogen  und  mehr  als  alles  andere  zur  Abfassung  seines 
dramatischen  Gedichts  bewogen  hatte.  Es  ist,  um  Boccaccios  Wort  zu 
gebrauchen,  eine  gefährliche,  eine  fragwürdige  Situation.  Denn  wenn 
es  im  Menschlichen  vorstellbar  ist,  daß  ein  Vater  wirklich  seine  Liebe 
zu  völlig  gleichen  Teilen  an  seine  drei  Söhne  vergibt,  so  verstößt 
diese  menschliche  Situation  doch  gegen  die  Grundsatzung  der  Parabel, 
nach  der  ein  Vater  einen  Ring  für  einen  Sohn  gestiftet  hat,  den  liebsten 
Sohn.  Schon  sprachlogisch  kann  es  nicht  drei  Superlative  geben, 
sondern  nur  einen.  —  Lessing  aber  geht  noch  weiter  über  Boccaccio 

T  Philosophie  der  sitmboliaehen  Formen,  besonders  Bd.  II,  1925, 
133,  134. 
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hinaus.  Bri  dem  Italiener  sind  die  drei  Söhne  wohlgeraten,  tugend¬ 
haft  und  sehr  gehorsam  —  Mit  t  virtuon,  e  mollo  al  padre  loro 
obedienti  — ,  bei  Lessing  aber  nichts  als  gehorsam.  Während  Boccaccios 
bellezza  e  virtü  dem  Renaissance-Ideal  der  griechischen  Kalokagathie 
nacheifert  und  sich  der  Gehorsam  der  Söhne  gleichsam  als  ein  Neben¬ 
produkt  aus  ihrer  Wohlgeratenheit  ergibt,  erscheint  bei  Lessing  dieser 
Gehorsam  unvermittelt  als  absolut.  Hier  aber  regt  sich  unser  Wider¬ 
spruch.  Dies  “gehorsam”  ist  nicht  das  gleiche  wie  “angenehm”;  hätte 
Lessing  nicht  von  dem  rechtmäßigen  Träger  des  Ringes  besser 
gefordert,  daß  er  dem  Vater  wohlgefällig,  als  daß  er  ihm  willfährig 
sei?  In  der  Art,  in  der  Nathan  selbst  sich  während  des  ganzen  Dramas 
gibt,  liegt  mehr  aktives,  teilnehmendes  Menschentum  beschlossen,  als 
das  Wort  “gehorsam”  zu  fas.sen  vermag.  Nathans  Sympathie  zu  dem 
ungelenk  aufrührerischen  Tempelherrn  ließe  sich  nicht  erklären, 
wenn  er  Gehors.^m  und  nicht  eine  den  ganzen  Menschen  umfassende 
Echtheit  der  Existenz  als  V'oraiissetzung  menschlicher  Harmonie 
erwartete.  Mit  diesem  Wort  “gehorsam”  stiehlt  sich  in  die  menschlich 
freie  Verfassung  Nathans  ein  krampfhafter,  zwanghafter  Unterton.  Es 
hat  beinahe  den  Anschein,  als  versuchte  mit  diesem  Worte  weniger 
Nathan  den  Sultan,  als  Lessing  die  Orthodoxen  im  Parkett  zu 
gewinnen. 

Aber  auch  der  Vater  scheint  von  der  Passivität  seiner  Söhne 
mitergriffen.  Seine  Liebe  ist  eine,  deren  er  sich  nicht  entbrechen 
kann,  sie  wird  ihm  gleichsam  durch  den  Gehorsam  seiner  Söhne 
auferlegt.  Statt  wie  seine  Vorfahren  Liebe  zu  stiften,  unterzieht  er 
sich  ihr  nur.  Reife  Liebe  aber  ist  immer  Vorliebe  und  gründet  sich  auf 
Wahl.  An  die  Stelle  dieser  freien  Wahl  jedoch  ist  bei  Lessing  eine 
Art  Heimsuchung  des  Vaters  getreten,  die  Nathan  in  einem  einzigen, 
langen,  diskursiven  Satz  schildert: 

Nur  von  Zeit 

Zu  Zelt  schien  ihm  bald  der,  bald  dieser,  bald 
Der  dritte, — so  wie  jeder  sich  mit  ihm 
Allein  befand,  und  sein  ergießend  Herz 
Die  andern  zwey  nicht  theilten, — ^würdiger 
Des  Ringes;  den  er  denn  auch  einem  jeden 
Die  fromme  Schwachheit  hatte,  zu  versprechen. 

Selbst  für  Lessings  Stil  ist  dieser  Satz  ungewöhnlich  verschachtelt. 
Ein  fast  drei  Zeilen  langes,  zwei  koordinierte  Hauptsätze  umfassendes 
Einschiebsel  (“so  wie  jeder  sich  mit  ihm  .  .  .  theilten)  reißt  den 
epischen  Bericht  entzwei  und  zwar  just  vor  dem  Komparativ 
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"würdiger’’,  in  dem  sich  der  KonfKkt  des  Vaters  verkörpert.  Es  ist 
ferner  merkwürdig,  daß  die  drei  Söhne,  die  einer  nach  dem  andern 
aufgezählt  und  durch  das  dreifach  gesetzte  “bald”  wie  Perlen  auf 
einer  Schnur  aufgereiht  werden,  nicht  im  rhythmischen  Atem  einer 
Verszeile  Platz  finden,  daß  ihre  Aufzählung  nach  dem  dritten  “bald” 
durch  das  Ende  des  Verses  unterbrochen  wird,  so  als  wäre  es  schon 
im  Sprachlichen  unmöglich,  ihnen  allen  dreien  Gerechtigkeit  wider¬ 
fahren  zu  lassen.  Das  “denn  auch”,  mit  dem  der  Satz  dann  seinem 
Ende  zusteuert,  ist  die  sprachliche  Geste  für  ein  müdes  Sich-darein- 
schicken,  dafür,  daß  der  Vater  einen  als  unlösbar  erkannten  Kon¬ 
flikt  aufgibt.  Daher  auch  das  Wort  von  seiner  “frommen  Schwach¬ 
heit”,  das  den  Ausweg,  den  er  sich  gefunden,  zwar  nicht  rechtfertigen 
kann,  aber  entschuldigen  soll.  Schwachheit,  gewiß.  Aber  fromm? 
Diese  Schwachheit  ist  keineswegs  fromm  im  Sinn  der  Aufgabe,  welche 
die  Parabel  dem  Vater  gesetzt  hatte,  nämlich,  daß  er  wähle  und  sich 
entscheide;  fromm  ist  sie  lediglich  im  Sinn  der  Psychologie.  Psy¬ 
chologisch  entschuldigt  sie  eine  realistisch  in  all  ihrer  Kompliziertheit 
geschilderte  Situation.  Stärker  noch  als  der  zuvor  behauptete  Gehorsam 
der  Söhne  spielt  diese  Frömmigkeit  des  Vaters  mit  religiösen  Unter¬ 
tönen;  aber  sic  kann  uns  nicht  darüber  hinwegtäuschen,  daß  wir  die 
eindeutige  Satzung  der  Parabel  hinter  uns  gelas.sen  haben  und  in  die 
Atmosphäre  menschlicher  Rücksichten  und  Entschuldigungen  geraten 
sind.  Vor  den  allegorischen  Hintergrund,  den  er  im  Boccaccio  gefunden 
hat,  baut  Lessing  hier  eine  durchaus  konkrete  Welt,  die  er  mit  den 
psychologischen  Details  eines  bürgerlichen  Schauspiels  ausstattet.  Nicht 
mehr  sind,  wie  in  der  traditionellen  Parabel,  die  Ebenen  der  transzen¬ 
denten  Lehre  und  des  gegenständlichen  Bildes  voneinander  geschieden. 
Dopjjelsinnige  Worte  wie  die  vom  Gehorsam  der  Söhne  und  der 
frommen  Schwachheit  des  Vaters  zucken  zwischen  ihnen  hin  und  her; 
die  Umrisse  werden  durch  psychologische  Motivationen  nicht  verstärkt, 
sondern  in  ihrem  Duktus  aufgelockert  und  die  Linien  der  Erzählung 
vermischen  und  verwischen  sich. 

So  tritt  auch  die  Paradoxie  schärfer  ans  Licht,  die  dem  Lösungsver¬ 
such  des  Vaters  zugrunde  liegt.  Bei  Boccaccio  läßt  der  Vater  zu  dem 
einen  zwei  weitere  Ringe  anfertigen,  so  ähnlich  dem  ersten,  daß  er 
selbst  kaum  mehr  weiß,  welcher  der  wahre  sei, — appena  conosceva 
quäl  si  fosse  il  vero; — er  täuscht  die  Söhne,  sich  selbst  aber  täuscht 
er  nicht,  so  gerne  er’s  auch  täte.  Bei  Lessing  aber 

Kann  selbst  der  Vater  seinen  Husterring 
Nicht  unterscheiden. 
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Dies  ist  ein  menschlich  liebenswerter  Zug,  sozusagen  die  ins  Extrem 
getriebene  "fromme  Schwachheit.”  Aber  das  Detail  vermindert  die 
Folgerichtigkeit  der  Parabel  sowohl  im  Bild  wie  im  Gedanken. 
Boccaccio  hat  von  Ringen  gesprochen,  und  es  sollte  nicht  schwer 
fallen,  einen  Ring  so  zu  kopieren,  daß  er  "kaum”  mehr  erkenntlich 
sei.  Lessings  Ring  aber  "ist”  ein  Opal,  dessen  Farbenspiel  den  Vater 
davor  bewahren  sollte,  ihn  so  ganz  und  gar  zu  verwechseln.  Boccaccios 
leichter  zu  erfüllender  Auftrag  täuscht  zwar  die  Söhne,  nicht  aber 
den  noch  immer  im  Besitz  der  Wahrheit,  d.h.  der  Kenntnis  des 
echten  Ringes,  behndlichen  Vater.  Bei  Lessing  aber  verliert  der  Vater 
selbst  diese  Kenntnis,  ein  V'erlust,  der  umso  schwerer  wiegt,  als  über 
dem  Ring  vom  Beginn  der  Parabel  her  noch  ein  leiser  Abschein  des 
göttlichen  Ursprungs  zittert.  Lessings  Vater  ist  noch  ein  Nachkomme 
jener  Generationsreihe,  die,  der  Satzung  folgsam,  den  einen  Ring 
von  Sohn  zu  Sohn  vererbt  hat,  und  schon  der  Vorfahr  aller  jener 
Geschlechter,  deren  Glauben  sich  lediglich  auf  vernünftige  Über¬ 
lieferung  gründet.  Das  Geheimnis,  das  über  dem  Stein  gewaltet  hatte, 
löst  sich  in  Nichts  auf;  an  seine  Steile  tritt,  allzu  offenbar,  unsere 
Einsicht  in  die  Seele  des  Vaters.  Er  wird  in  seiner  menschlichen 
Unentschlossenheit  gezeigt,  bevor  er  handelt  und  den  einen  Ring  in 
drei  umfälscht,  und  in  seiner  menschlichen  Blindheit,  nachdem  ihm 
diese  Fälschung  so  gut  gelungen  ist,  daß  er  ihr  selbst  zum  Opfer  fällt. 
Wie  mit  einem  Hexeneinmaleins  hat  er  aus  einem  Ring  drei  gemacht, 
hat  aber  dabei  sein  Wissen  um  die  Einmaligkeit  des  einen  Ringes 
eingebüßt  und  ist  damit  recht  eigentlich  das  geworden,  was  der 
Richter  seinen  Söhnen  vorwerfen  wird,  ein  “betrogener  Betrüger.” 
Im  Kern  dieser  Parabel  ruht  nicht  mehr  eine  einfache  Maxime, 
sondern  ein  Paradox. 

Solch  ein  Paradox  w’ird  sich  immer  dort  einstellen,  wo  ein  der 
Sprache  nicht  mehr  ohne  weiteres  zugänglicher  Vorgang  (wie  die 
magische  Wirkung  des  einen  Rings)  in  die  Logik  vernünftiger  Sprach- 
gebung  umgesetzt  werden  soll.®  Die  magische  Wirkung  des  Ringes 
geht  auf  seine  Urstiftung  zurück,  auf  einen  mythischen  Vorgang 
also,  der  etwa  für  die  monotheistische  Setzung  des  ersten  der  zehn 
Gebote  steht:  “Ich  bin  der  Herr,  dein  Gott.”  Und  Lessing  mochte 
den  Dekalog  noch  so  oft  als  ein  “Elementarbuch”  bezeichnen;  er 

®  “Whenever  the  natural  and  supernatural  meet,  they  are  bound  to 
generate  paradox.”  Lowry  Nelson  Jr.,  “The  Rhetoric  of  IneflFability,” 
Comparative  Literature,  VIII  (1956),  326. 
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mochte  die  Stiftung  des  Ringes  noch  so  weit  ins  Dunkel  der 
Voi^eschichte  hinausrücken, — er  hatte  doch  am  Beginn  seiner  Parabel 
an  ein  Unsagbares,  an  den  mystischen  Akt  einer  religiösen  Offen¬ 
barung,  gerührt.  Nun  aber  ist  er  an  den  Scheideweg  geraten.  Offen¬ 
barung  soll  von  Erziehung,  Vorgeschichte  von  Geschichte  abgelöst 
werden.  Göttliches  grenzt  an  Menschliches,  Übernatürliches  ans 
Natürliche.  Die  Grenze  zu  überschreiten,  wählte  Lessing,  der  Ring¬ 
legende  folgend,  einen  Ausweg,  der  auf  der  Ebene  simpler  Novellistik 
ein  Taschenspielertrick  wäre,  aber  auf  jener  der  ins  Metaphysische 
weisenden  Parabel  ein  Paradox  ist:  aus  eins  wird  drei. 

Weil  jedoch  die  Parabel  und  die  Botschaft,  die  sie  verkündet, 
aus  dem  Zusammenhang  einer  Glaubensgemeinschaft  gerissen  ist, 
bedarf  sie  des  Kommentars.  Ihre  Deutung  setzt  in  eben  dem  Augen¬ 
blick  ein,  in  dem  der  Vater  gestorben,  der  vermeintlich  einzige  Ring 
in  drei  Hände  geraten  und  die  Täuschung  offenbar  geworden  ist. 

Denn  was  noch  folgt,  versteht  sich  ja  von  selbst. 

Versteht  es  sich  von  selbst?  Von  den  hundertundfünfzig  Versen,  welche 
die  Ringparabcl  umfaßt,  nimmt  ihre  Deutung  nicht  weniger  als  etwa 
ein  Drittel  in  Anspruch;  das  Ende,  das  Lessing  ihr  gegeben  hat,  ist  alles 
andere  denn  selbstverständlich.  Lessing  selbst  hätte  die  Notwendigkeit 
dieser  Deutung  freilich  gerne  der  Begriffsstutzigkeit  seiner  Gegner 
von  der  Orthodoxie  in  die  Schuhe  geschoben.  Als  er  im  Erscheinungs¬ 
jahr  des  Nathan  die  weniger  geglückte  Parabel  “Der  Pallast  im  Feuer” 
drucken  ließ,  gab  er  dem  Gleichnis  gleich  zwei  Kommentare  mit  auf 
den  Weg  und  entwarf  eine  Vorrede  mit  dem  Satze:  “Die  albern 
Deutungen  das  Herrn  Göze  nöthigen  mich,  mein  eigener  Ausleger 
zu  werden.”*  Aber  weder  hier  noch  im  Nathan  war  es  der  Haupt¬ 
pastor  allein,  der  Lessing  zu  einer  Selbstdeutung  seiner  Parabeln 
bewog.  Vielmehr  ist  der  Dichter  zur  Auslegung  gezwungen,  weil  sich 
dichterisches  Bild  und  transzendenter  Sinn  der  Parabel  nicht  mehr 
völlig  decken,  sondern  nur  durch  einen  “Sprung”,  eine  Widersprüch¬ 
lichkeit  oder  ein  Paradox  zusammengehalten  werden.  Die  Ring¬ 
parabel  unterscheidet  sich  freilich  sowohl  vom  “Pallast  im  Feuer” 
wie  von  ihrem  Vorbild  bei  Boccaccio  dadurch,  daß  der  Kommentar 
in  die  Erzählung  selbst  eingegangen  und  ein  Teil  des  epischen  Berichts 
geworden  ist:  ein  frühes  Beispiel  der  Verschmelzung  von  künstlerischer 
und  kritischer  Intention. 

B  Karl  G.  L  ;ssings  Anmerkung  zu  seiner  Ausgabe  von  G.  E.  Lessings 
theologischem  Nachlaß,  1784  ;  21.  (Zitiert  nach  LSS,  XIII,  96.) 
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Nun  liegt  es  aber  im  Wesen  solcher  Kommentare,  daß  sie  das 
Paradox,  das  der  Parabel  zugrunde  liegt,  nicht  völlig  aufzulösen  oder 
zu  erhellen  imstande  sind,  sondern  die  Frage,  die  mit  diesem  Paradox 
gegeben  ist,  recht  eigentlich  offen  lassen.*'’  So  geht  es  auch  mit  den 
drei  Ringen.  Der  rechte  King  ist  nach  des  Vaters  Tod  nicht  mehr 
erweislich. 

Fast  so  unerweislich,  als 
Uns  itzt — der  rechte  Glaube. 

Dies  wäre  nun  in  der  biblischen  Parabel  der  gegebene  Ort,  an  dem 
die  Schlußfolgerung  als  Maxime  ausgesprochen  und  dem  Hörer  auf  die 
Seele  gebunden  wird.  Aber  Nathan  ist  so  bescheiden,  wie  er  weise 
ist  und  seine  Weisheit  besteht  nicht  zuletzt  darin,  dass  er  es  vermeidet, 
eine  eindeutige  Antwort  zu  geben.  So  gelingt  es  ihm  aber  auch,  das 
zu  verschweigen,  was  auszusagen  ihm  nicht  mehr  möglich  ist.  Die 
Stelle  klingt  wie  eine  Vorwegnahme  von  Ludwig  Wittgensteins 
Gedanken:  “Es  gibt  allerdings  Unaussprechliches.  Dies  zeigt  sich, 
es  ist  das  Mystische.”*'  In  der  “Heben  Hand”  hat  sich  dies  Mystische 
zu  Anfang  der  Parabel  angedcutet;  das  Wort  aber,  wonach  der  Sultan 
verlangt,  faßt  dieses  Unaussprechliche  nicht.  —  Verständlicherweise 
dringt  Saladin  weiter  in  Nathan.  Ebenso  verständlicherweise  weicht 
dieser  nun  noch  weiter  zurück.  Schon  früher  hat  er  die  Geschichte, 
“geschrieben  oder  überliefert,”  als  die  “Gründe”  bezeichnet,  die  allen 
Religionen  gemeinsam  seien;  jetzt  aber  verengert  er  seine  Beweis¬ 
führung  noch  einmal,  indem  er  Geschichte  mit  Familiengeschichte 
gleichsetzt: 

Nun,  wessen  Treu  und  Glauben  zieht  man  denn 

Am  wenigsten  in  Zweifel?  Doch  der  Seinen? 

Doch  deren  Blut  wir  sind? 

Dem  Wort  Glauben,  wie  es  hier  als  Beiwort  zu  Treue  steht,  ist  die 
ursprüngliche  Verbindlichkeit  genommen;  neben  dem  sozialen  Be¬ 
griff  der  Treue  ist  es  zu  einer  Formel  erstarrt.  Der  Glaube  in  der  Phrase 
“Treu  und  Glauben”  ist  der  Glaube  nicht  mehr,  der  den  einen  Ring 
gestiftet  hat,  und  um  den  in  ihrer  Art  alle  Personen  des  Gedichts, 

Ein  modernes  Gegrenbeispiel :  Im  Dom-Kapitel  von  Franz  Kafkas 
Der  Prozeß  wird  die  paradoxe  Grundparabel  “Vor  dem  Gesetz”  von 
Joseph  K.  und  dem  Gefängnisgeistlichen  hin-  und  hergewendet  und  mit 
größter  Spitzfindigkeit  interpretiert,  ohne  daß  K,  den  Dom  auch  nur  um 
ein  Jota  klüger  verließe. 

”  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophieus,  1933,  6.522  (186,  187). 
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auch  Daja  und  der  Det^visch,  bemüht  sind.  Er  ist  zum  Haushaltswort 
geworden,  zum  Wort  eines  büi^erlich-vcmünftigen  Haushalts.  Aber 
Nathan  geht  noch  über  die  Domestizierung  dieses  GlaubensbegrifTes 
hinaus.  Er  beschreibt  die  Familientradition,  in  der  sich  “Treu  und 
Glaube“  fortpflanzt,  als  Bluts\crwandtschaft. 

Damit  aber  gerät  dieser  Kommentar  zur  Handlung  des  Dramas 
selbst  und  zu  der  menschlichsten  Einsicht  seiner  Figuren  in  Wider¬ 
spruch.  Wie  in  der  eigentlichen  Parabel  wird  auch  im  Drama  das 
Bild  des  Vaters,  wo  immer  es  auftaucht,  in  menschlicher  Schwäche 
und  nicht  als  Träger  der  Tradition  gezeigt.  Assad,  der  leibliche  Vater 
Kechas  und  des  Tempelherrn,  spiegelt  sich  in  den  Temjjeramentsaus- 
brüchen  seines  Sohnes  wider,  die  alles  andere  sind  denn  “Gott  und 
Menschen  angenehm.“  Ich  will,  ruft  Saladin  aus,  in  diesem  Kreuz¬ 
fahrer  Assad,  meinen  Bruder,  seinen  Vater,  wiederhaben 

mit  allen  seinen  Fehlem, 

Mit  allen  I.jiunen  seines  weichen  Herzens. 

(IV,  5,  458,  9) 

Selbst  Saladins  eigener  Vater  wird  in  seiner  Schwäche  gezeigt,  ein 
sorgenvoller,  von  Kriegs-  und  Wirtschaftsnöten  heimgesuchter  Greb 
(II,  1,  120-123).'^  Es  ist,  als  hätte  Lessing  im  Nathan  nicht  nur  die 
V'orstellung  Gottes,  sondern  auch  das  Bild  des  irdischen  Vaters  mit 
kritischen  Blicken  zu  betrachten  versucht.  Auch  Nathan  bt  ja  im 
traditionellen  Verstand  der  Blutsverwandtschaft  kein  Vater  mehr.  Das 
ideale  Bild  des  Vaters  aber  hat  sich  freilich  noch  in  ihm  erhalten,  in 
ihm,  dessen  sieben  Söhne  im  Pogrom  von  Gath  umgekommen  sind 
(IV,  7,  660-667)  und  der  seine  Väterlichkeit  erst  durch  Verzweiflung, 
dan  durch  Liebe  gefiltert  auf  seine  Umwelt  und  auf  Recha  über¬ 
trägt.  So  ist  es  nur  natürlich,  dafi  Recha.  als  sie  sich  am  Höhepunkt  des 
Konflikts  Nathans  Vaterschaft  erhalten  will,  das  Vorrecht  der 
Blutsverwandtschaft  leidenschaftlich  leugnet: 

Aber  macht  denn  nur  das  Blut 
Den  Vater?  nur  das  Blut? 

Und  Saladin  bestärkt  sic  in  ihrer  Erkenntnis: 

Ja  wohl:  das  Blut,  das  Blut  allein 
Macht  lange  noch  den  Vater  nicht  1  macht  kaum 

**  Die  erste  Ausgabe  des  Nathan  (1779  a)  hat  hier  als  Sittahs 
Reaktion  auf  die  Schilderung  ihres  Vaters  die  Worte  “Armer  Mann”,  die 
später  zu  einem  weit  schwächeren  “O  weh!”  abgeschliffen  wurden. 
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Den  Vater  eines  ThieresI  giebt  zum  höchsten 
Das  erste  Recht,  sich  diesen  Namen  zu 
Erwerben!  (V,  7,  602,  3;  611-616) 

Das  Drama  als  solches  bt  geradezu  nach  der  Erkenntnb  hin  aufgebaut, 
daß  Blut  nicht  der  besondere  Saft  sei,  der  den  höheren,  den  vernünf¬ 
tig  aufgeklärten  Menschen  an  seinen  Nächsten  bindet:  seine  Wallungen 
sind  trügerisch,  wie  die  Passion  der  beiden  Liebenden  bewebt,  die  sich 
zu  gutem  Ende  in  der  milden  Sympathie  von  Geschwbtern  klärt  und 
abklärt;  die  Botschaft  des  Friedens,  die  Nathan  bringt,  bt  eine  Absage 
an  das  Blutbad  der  Kreuzzüge,  den  Blutdurst  des  Patriarchen,  die 
ßlutgläubigkeit  einer  noch  nicht  zur  Reife  erwachten  Menschheit.  Und 
dieses  Blut  sollte,  auf  Treu  und  Glauben,  der  Garant  des  Glaubens 
sein,  der  sich  von  blutsverwandtem  Vater  auf  blutsverwandten  Sohn 
überträgt?  Nathans  Kommentar  ist  nicht  danach  angetan,  den  Sprung 
zu  kitten,  der  zwischen  einer  ursprünglich  geoffenbarten  und  einer 
aufgeklärt-vernünftigen  Glaubensverfa.ssung  entstanden  bt.  Indem  er 
das  ursprünglich  Irrationale  rational  zu  deuten  sucht,  zeigt  er  die 
Paradoxie,  die  der  Parabel  .selbst  zugrunde  liegt,  in  ihrer  Unversöhn¬ 
lichkeit. 

Je  weiter  der  Kommentar  fortschrcitet,  desto  tiefer  greift  der 
Widerspruch  zwischen  ihm  und  dem  Geist,  dem  die  Parabel  entsprang. 
Was  bei  Boccaccio  noch  die  witzige  Kurzfassung  einer  religiösen 
Disputation  war,  wird  bei  Lessing  zu  einem  Traktat  über  das  mensch¬ 
liche  Zusammenleben.  Der  Richter,  vor  den  die  drei  Söhne  ihren 
Streitfall  getragen  haben,  steht  zunächst  völlig  im  “Vordergrund”  des 
Diesseits,  wenn  er  fragt: 

Nun;  wen  lieben  zwey 

Von  euch  am  meisten? — Macht,  sagt  an!  Ihr  schweigt? 

Die  Ringe  wirken  nur  zurück?  und  nicht 
Nach  außen?  Jeder  liebt  sich  selber  nur 
Am  meisten? — 0  so  seyd  ihre  alle  drey 
Betrogene  Betrieger! 

Aus  der  Parabel  ist  soziale  Kritik,  beinahe  soziale  Satire  geworden. 
Die  Söhne  sind  betrogene  Betrüger,  aber  nicht  mehr  wie  ihr  Vater 
im  Sinn  des  Gleichnisses,  sondern  in  dem  einer  bürgerlichen  Moralität. 
Es  geht  nicht  mehr  um  das  Jenseits,  den  göttlichen  Ursprung,  sondern 
um  das  Diesseits,  die  menschliche  Verträglichkeit.  Der  Richter  drückt 
das  deutlich  aus,  wenn  er  die  Echtheit  aller  drei  Ringe  anzweifelt. 

Der  echte  Ring 

Vermuthlich  ging  verloren.  Den  Verlust 
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Zu  bergen,  zu  ersetzen,  ließ  der  Vater 

Die  drey  für  einen  machen. 

ln  der  Tat  ist  es  nun  völlig  gleichgültig  geworden,  ob  einer  der  drei 
Ringe  der  echte  sei  und  welcher  es  wäre:  da  die  Echtheit  des 
ursprünglichen  Opals  an  seine  Einmaligkeit  geknüpft  ist,  verschlägt 
es  nichts  mehr,  ob  er  zwei-  oder  dreimal  kopiert  wurde:  die  magische 
Kraft  des  Originals  ist  im  Augenblick  seiner  Vervielfältigung  verloren 
gegangen.  Und  was  nun  folgt,  des  Richters  Mahnung  an  die  Söhne, 
den  dreifachen  Ring  in  dreifacher  Befolgung  seiner  ethischen  Maxime 
dreifach  in  Humanität  umzusetzen,  hat  die  Frage  endgültig  umgangen, 
welche  der  Sultan  Nathan — und  Goeze  Lessing — stellte,  wie  näm¬ 
lich  die  Existenz  eines  Rcligionsstifters  mit  der  dreier  Monotheismen 
vereinbar  sei.  Statt  dessen  werden  der  Menschenwelt  der  bürger¬ 
lichen  Aufklärung  die  Maximen  der  Humanität  empfohlen:  Sanftmut, 
herzliche  Verträglichkeit,  Wohltun  und  innigste  Ergebenheit  in  Gott. 
Nicht  erst  bei  Schiller,  sondern  schon  hier  ist  die  Bühne  zur  moralischen 
Anstalt  geworden. 

Es  eifre  jeder  seiner  unbestochnen, 

Von  Vorurtheilen  freyen  Liebe  nach!, 

hat  der  Richter  den  Söhnen  zugerufen.  Die  Widersprüchlichkeit  dieser 
Stelle  liegt  nun  darin,  daß  Lessing  selbst  sie  nicht  in  Wirklichkeit 
Umsetzen  konnte,  als  er  sein  Drama  mit  Figuren  bevölkerte.  Die  Ring- 
parabcl  Ist  ein  Musterbeispiel  utopischer  Philanthropie;  der  Nathan 
selbst  aber  eine  Streitschrift,  ein  Anti-Goeze.  Das  Klima  “herzlicher 
Verträglichkeit”,  wie  es  etwa  den  letzten  Akt  von  Goethes  Iphigenie 
gleichsam  von  innen  her  durchweht,  ist  dem  streitbaren  und  im  Streit 
stehenden  Lessing  nicht  gegeben.  Seine  Schöpferkraft  selbst  ist  noch 
nicht  “unbestochen”,  nicht  von  “Vorurtheilen  frey.”  Er  verfährt,  wie 
oft  bemerkt  worden  ist,  im  Verlauf  des  Stückes  mit  seinen  christlichen 
Figuren  unerbittlicher  als  es  dem  künstlerischen  Gleichgewicht  des 
Ganzen  zuträglich  ist,  geschweige  denn  seiner  eigenen  Lehre  von  der 
Toleranz.  Einzig  dem  Tempelherrn  sind  unter  den  christlichen 
Personen  des  Dramas  Bilder  des  Adels  und  der  echten  Glaubensnähe 
beigegeben:  als  Engel  erscheint  er  Recha  im  Brand  des  Hauses  und 
unter  den  Palmen  wandelt  er,  “die  dort  des  Auferstandnen  Grab 
umschatten.”  (I,  1,  111)  Doch  wieviel  Menschlich-Allzumenschlichcs 
birgt  sich  auch  unter  dem  weißen  Mantel  dieses  Kreuzfahrers,  der  sich 
am  Ende  als  der  Sohn  eines  Mohammedaners  entpuppt! 

Die  Schlußlösung  —  der  Christensohn  und  die  Judentochter  als 
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die  leiblichen  Kinder  eines  Muselmanen  —  ist  ebenso  geheimnislos 
vernünftig  wie  es  in  der  Parabel  der  Kommentar  des  Richters  war. 
Hätte  Lessing  es  hierbei  bewenden  lassen,  dann  wäre  das  Drama 
nichts  als  das  Spiel  aufklärerischen  Witzes,  dem  Hugo  von  Hof¬ 
mannsthal  die  “unvergleichliche  Spannung"  des  Dialogs  nachgerühmt 
hat,  “dies  Einander-aufs-Wort-Lauern,  Einander-die-Rcplik-Zuspiclen, 
.  .  .  dies  Fechten  mit  dem  Verstand  (und  mit  dem  als  Verstand 
maskierten  Gemüt)”,  dann  wäre  wirklich  alles  “auskalkuliert  .  .  . 
an  diesen  Figuren.”  {Prosa  IV,  483,  2)  Die  Gefahr,  das  Gedicht  in  pure 
Konstruktion,  in  Logik  ohne  Leben,  in  eine  “theatral'sche  Schnurre” 
ausarten  zu  lassen,  lag  Lessing  nahe,  und  er  wußte  es.  Das  Wort  von 
der  “theatral’schen  Schnurre”  hat  er  in  bitterer  Selbstironie  der  ein¬ 
zigen  unter  seinen  Gestalten  in  den  Mund  gelegt,  in  der  sein  be¬ 
herrschter  Geist  an  die  Grenze  des  Grotesken  und  Maliziösen  rührte, 
dem  Patriarchen: 

Ich  will  den  Herrn  damit  auf  das  Theater 
Verwiesen  haben,  wo  dergleichen  pro 
Et  contra  sich  mit  vielem  Beyfall  könnte 
Behandeln  lassen.  (IV,  2,  144-7,  8) 

Vor  dieser  Gefahr,  aus  seinem  Drama  ein  pures  “Denkspiel”  zu 
machen  und  nichts  weiter,  hat  sich  Lessing  durch  das  Ende  der 
Ringcrzählung  bewahrt.  Denn  für  den  Richter  ist  der  Prozeß,  der 
mit  der  Stiftung  des  einen  Ringes  begonnen,  immer  noch  anhängig, 
(wie  er  es  nebenbei  auch  für  den  Juden  des  boccaccio  war).  Aber 
für  Lessing  geht  der  Streit,  der  Wettstreit  der  Brüder,  nicht  nur  weiter, 
er  ist  auch  schlichtbar.  Die  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts  zu  der 
ihm  eingeborenen  Würde  ist  nur  die  drängendste  Aufgabe,  nicht  aber 
das  letzte  Ziel: 

und  wenn  sich  dann  der  Steine  Kräfte 
Bey  euern  Kindes-Kindeskindern  äußern : 

So  lad’  ich  über  tausend  tausend  Jahre, 

Sie  wiederum  vor  diesen  Stuhl.  Da  wird 
Ein  weisrer  Mann  auf  diesem  Stuhle  sitzen. 

Als  ich;  und  sprechen.  Geht! — 

Dem  Unbestimmten  offen,  wie  die  Parabel  begann,  endet  sie  nun.  In 
der  Erzählung  selbst  ist  eine  rückläufige  Bewegung  eingetreten,  die  sie 
abrundet,  wenn  auch  erst  im  Unendlichen.  Wiederum  ist  das  Element 
der  Zeit,  das  in  der  Abfolge  der  Generationen  und  in  Nathans 
Bekenntnis  zur  Geschichte  eine  so  große  Rolle  spielte,  aufgehoben 
oder  doch  undeutlich  gemacht.  Die  “tausend  tausend  Jahre”  des 
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Richters  entsprechen  als  prophetische  Vision  dem  mystischen  Dunkel 
der  “grauen  Jahre”,  aus  denen  sich  die  Hand  des  Stifters  em- 
poiyestrcckt  hat.  Und  wie  zu  Beginn  der  Parabel  die  Gestalten  der 
Väter  zwischen  Ahn  und  Enkel  undeutlich  verschwammen,  so  löst 
sich  auch  am  Ende  die  Identität  des  Richters  in  zukünftige  Zcitenferne 
auf.  Zwar  ist  cs  noch  er,  der  die  Kindes-Kindeskinder  der  drei  Söhne 
vor  seinen  Thron  lädt,  aber  nicht  er  wird  es  sein,  der  den  letzten  Spruch 
spricht.  Aus  einer  Tiefe,  die  jenseits  aller  Vernunft  liegt,  dämmert  hier 
noch  einmal  der  fahle  Umriß  eines  VVcltenrichtcrs  herauf:  judex  ergo 
cum  sedebit.  Mit  dieser  Wendung  aber  nähert  sich  die  Ringerzählung 
auch  wieder  der  ursprünglichen  Form  der  Parabel  an;  das  Bild  des 
Richters  wird  aus  einer  Allegorie  zum  Symbol  und  sakramentale  Unter¬ 
töne  schweben  mit  seinen  Worten. 

Aber  es  ist  nicht  die  Form  der  Parabel  allein,  die  sich  hier  dem 
Versuch  Lessings  widersetzte,  sie  zu  säkularisieren.  Das  Ende  der  Ring¬ 
parabel  zeigt  ihn  als  einen  Dichter,  der  an  der  Vernunft,  am  Begriff 
der  Offenbarung  als  Erziehung,  nicht  völlig  Genüge  fand.  Und  auch 
der  Denker,  Kämpfer  und  Erzieher  vermochte  auszurufen : 

Geh  deinen  unmerklichen  Schritt,  ewige  Vorsehung!  Nur  laß 
mich  dieser  Unmerklichkeit  wegen  an  dir  nicht  verzweifeln. — 
Laß  mich  an  dir  nicht  verzweifeln,  wenn  selbst  deine  Schritte 
mir  scheinen  sollten,  zurück  zu  gehen  I — Es  ist  nicht  wahr,  daß 
die  küzeste  Linie  immer  die  gerade  int.  (“Erziehung”,  $  91) 

Charakteristischcrw'cise  wählte  er  ein  Beispiel  aus  der  Geometrie,  um 
ein  Problem  des  Glaubens  zu  demonstrieren,  aber  er  wies,  wenn  wir 
ihn  beim  Worte  nehmen,  dabei  über  die  euklidische  Geometrie  hinaus, 
aus  seiner  2^it  in  die  unsere. 

“Und  was  habe  ich  denn  zu  versäumen?  Ist  nicht  die  ganze 
Ewigkeit  mein?”  Diese  Frage  beschließt  die  “Erziehung  des  Menschen¬ 
geschlechts.”  Ewigkeit,  das  Donnerwort,  hat  auch  Saladin,  den  “Ver¬ 
besserer  der  Welt  und  des  CJesetzes”  (III.  7,  386)  in  Nathans  Parabel 
angerührt.  Angesichts  ihrer  erkennt  er  sich  in  der  Nacktheit  seiner 
Existenz,  als  “Staub”,  als  “Nichts.”  Was  ihn  hier  überwältigt  hat. 
ist  die  Begegnung  mit  einem  Urgewaltigen  und  Unsagbaren,  das 
Nathan  auf  den  Wegen  seiner  Vernunft  sozusagen  im  letzten  Augen¬ 
blick  doch  noch  sagbar  und  wirksam  hat  werden  lassen. 
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A  NOTE  ON  LESSING’S  EARLY  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
SHAKESPEARE 

Stuart  Alyn  Friebert 

In  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Shakespeare’s  name 
appeared  only  sporadically  in  Germany.  Shakespeare  was  first  given 
concentrated  attention  in  1741,  when  C.  W.  von  Borcke’s  Versuch 
einer  gebundenen  Übersetzung  des  Trauerspiels  von  dem  Tode  des 
Julius  Cäsar  was  published  in  Berlin.  In  reply  to  this  translation 
several  voices  were  raised,  the  severest  one  of  which  was  Gottsched’s: 
“Die  elendeste  Haupt-  und  Staatsaction  unsrer  gemeinen  Comödianten 
ist  kaum  so  voll  Schnitzer  und  Fehler  wider  die  Regeln  der  Schaubühne 
und  gesunden  Vernunft,  als  dieses  Stück  Shakespears  ist.”*  Also 
among  these  voices,  however,  was  one  which  mitigated  its  criticism 
with  definite,  although  infrequent,  approval.  Ironically  enough,  this 
voice  belonged  to  J.  E.  Schlegel,  a  friend  and  follower  of  Gottsched 
since  1739.  Typical  of  Schlegel’s  approval  is  a  concluding  statement 
in  an  essay  that  appeared  in  1742  in  w’hich  he  sought  to  compare 
Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar  with  Gryphius’  Leo  Armenius:  “Ich  glaube 
nunmehr,  daß  ich  dem  Shakespear  sein  völliges  Recht  habe  wieder¬ 
fahren  lassen;  und  dass  diejenigen,  die  alte  Poeten  lieben,  wo  mehr 
ein  selbstwachsender  Geist  als  Regeln  herrschen,  und  die  sich  nicht 
abschrecken  lassen,  etwas  rauhes  zu  lesen,  und  die  Tugenden  eines 
Poeten  zu  bewundern  wissen,  ohne  seine  Fehler  hochzuachten,  eine 
genaue  Vergleichung  mit  vielem  Vergnügen  machen  werden.”*  The 
evidence,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  consider  J.  E.  Schlegel 
to  be  the  outstanding  precursor  of  Lessing,  as  Gundolf  suggests*; 
for  firstly,  Schlegel  died  in  1749,  very  soon  after  he  had  just  begun 
to  point  the  way  toward  an  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  hasang 
left  the  above-quoted  words  as  the  acme  of  his  efforts;  and  secondly, 
the  following  words  appeared  in  a  well-known  lexicon  as  early  as 
1733:  “Shakespear  (Wilh.),  ein  englischer  Dramaticus  .  .  ,  war 
schlecht  auferzogen  und  verstand  kein  Latein,  brachte  es  aber  in 

'  J.  C.  Gottsched,  Beiträge  snr  crithehen  Historie  der  de^ttschen 
Sprache,  Poesie  und  Beredsamkeit  (Leipzig,  1741),  pp.  516-517. 

E.  Schlegels  Werke,  ed.  J.  H.  Schlegeln  (Copenhagen-Leipzig, 
1764),  p.  64. 

*  Friedrich  Gundolf,  Shakespeare  und  der  deutsche  Geist  (Berlin, 
1923),  p.  115. 
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der  Poesie  sehr  hoch.  Er  .  .  .  excellierte  in  Tragödien  .  .  .  Seine  Schau 
und  Trauenpiele  deren  er  viel  geschrieben  werden  sehr  hoch  ge¬ 
halten.”*  These  words  far  surpass  everything  J.  E.  Schlegel  expressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Borcke's  translation,  Gottsched’s  criticism, 
and  J.  E.  Schlegel’s  essay  were  aggregately  responsible  for  calling 
attention  to  Shakespeare  and  introducing  a  debate  of  considerable 
proportion,  before  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  underlying  connection 
among  the  infrequent  references  made  to  Shakespeare  in  Germany. 
For  the  first  time,  then,  influential  personages  undertook  a  study  which 
was  to  bear  fruit  in  subsequent  years. 

The  first  reference  in  Lessing’s  works  to  Shakespeare  occurs  in 
1750,  in  the  introduction  to  Beiträge  zur  Historie  und  Aufnahme  des 
Theaters,  in  which  Lessing  says:  “Unter  den  neueren  Ausländem 
wird  unser  Augenwerk  besonders  auf  das  englische  und  spanische 
Theater  gerichtet  sein:  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Wyeherly,  Vanbrugh, 
Cibber,  Congreve  sind  Dichter,  die  man  bei  uns  nur  dem  Namen 
nach  kennt  und  die  gleichwohl  unsere  Hochachtung  nicht  minder 
verdienen,  als  die  gepriesenen  französischen  Dichter.”®  There  can 
be  no  question  about  whether  or  not  Lessing  knew  Shakespeare  in 
the  original  at  this  time;  for  there  is  no  evidence.  However,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude,  with  Hettner®,  that  Lessing  knew  Borcke’s 
translation  and  the  discussions  about  it  which  appeared  in  the  literary 
magazines  edited  by  Gottsched.  So  far  as  Lessing’s  words  are  concerned, 
Shakespeare  is  only  mentioned  as  a  member  of  a  group.  Nevertheless, 
Shakespeare  shares  the  praise  extended  to  all  members  by  Lessing, 
whose  disagreement  w'ith  Gottsched  regarding  the  merit  of  Shake¬ 
speare  is  clear  at  this  early  date. 

Strangely  enough,  we  find,  in  the  text  of  the  Beiträge  zur  Historie 
und  Aufnahme  des  Theaters,  a  translation  by  Lessing  and  Mylius  of 
Des  Herrn  von  Voltaire  Gedanken  über  die  Trauer-  und  Lustspiele 
der  Engländer.“’  Lessing  could  hardly  have  found  a  more  severe  criticism 

*  J.  B.  Mencken,  Compendioses  Gelehrten-Lexieon,  ed.  C.  G.  Jöcher 
(Leipzig,  1733),  II.,  p.  1202. 

®  G.  E.  Lessings  Sämtliche  Werke,  ed.  Karl  Lachmann,  3rd  edition 
by  Franz  Muncker  (Leipzig,  1889-1924),  Vol.  4,  p.  52.  (Hereafter  cited 
as  Werke). 

•  Hermann  Hettner,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur  im  ISten 
Jahrhundert  (Leipzig,  1929),  II.,  p.  297.  (Hereafter  cited  as  HH). 

’Lessings  Werke,  ed.  J.  Petersen  and  W.  Olshausen  (Berlin,  1926), 
12.  Teil,  p.  41  ff.  (Hereafter  cited  as  LW). 
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of  Shakespeare  and  his  Hamlet,  except  perhaps  in  Gottsched’s  writings. 
Yet,  Lessing  makes  no  attempt  to  defend  Shakespeare  against  Voltaire. 
Therefore,  this  can  only  be  the  Lessing  not  yet  ready,  nor  willing  to 
dispute  Voltaire’s  authority;  the  Lessing  whose  plays  written  in  the 
period  1747-1750  still  reveal  great  dependence  upon  the  French  influ¬ 
ence:  Der  juttfie  Gelehrte,  Der  FreigeUt,  and  Der  Misogyn  are  still 
the  products  of  French-Gottsched  prescription.  We  are  but  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  long  road  which  finally  led  to  the  outspoken  I.«ssing 
of  later  years. 

Hereafter  there  is  silence  until  the  year  1755,  when,  in  Lessing’s 
Leben  des  Herrn  Jakob  Thomsons,  a  statement  appears  which  again 
seems  to  minimize  the  effect  of  the  praise  extended  to  Shakespeare  in 
1750;  for  Leasing  speaks  of  Thomson’s  Coriolanus  without  mentioning 
Shakespeare.  (LIV,  p.  172).  This  apparent  ignoring  of  Shakespeare 
disturbs  Petersen  (LW,  p.  172)  and  Hettner  (HH,  p.  299),  who 
conclude  that  it  further  illustrates  Lessing’s  lack  of  interest  in  Shake¬ 
speare.  However,  if  Zedler’s  Grofxer  Universallexicon,  Mencken’s 
Compendioses  Gelehrlen-Lrxicon,  and  L.  M.  and  M.  B.  Price*  are 
sufficiently  inclusive  in  their  evidence,  then  Lessing  could  not  have 
knowTi  until  1775  that  Shakespeare  wrote  Coriolanus.  Lessing  did  not 
refer  to  Shakespeare’s  work  when  speaking  about  Thomson’s  drama. 
becau.se  he  did  not  know  it  existed. 

This  long  period  of  silence  about  Shakespeare,  actually  extending 
from  1751-1756,  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  An  absence  of  written 
references  to  Shakespeare  during  this  period  does  not  preclude  interest 
on  Lessing’s  behalf.  This  apparent  lack  of  interest  is  still  present  as  late 
as  November  29,  1756;  for  in  a  letter  to  Nicolai.  Le.ssing  wrote:  “Wie 
glücklich  ich  wäre,  wenn  ich  Ihre  Einladung  annehmen  könnte!  Wie 
viel  lieber  wollte  ich  künftigen  Sommer  mit  Ihnen  .  .  .  zubringen, 
als  in  England.  Vielleicht  lerne  ich  da  weiter  nichts,  als  daß  man 
eine  Nation  bewundern  und  hassen  kann.”  {Werke,  Vol.  17,  p.  76). 
It  is  regrettable  that  Lessing  did  not  qualify  “bewundern  und  hassen.” 

In  a  letter  written  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  18,  1756,  we  have 
evidence  of  Lessing’s  Hrst  outspoken  interest  in  English  authors  since 
his  statement  in  the  Beiträge.  Lessing  wrote:  “Bitten  Sie  doch  Herrn 
Nicolai  .  .  .,  mir  mit  ehesten  denjenigen  Theil  von  Cibbers  Lebens- 

*  L.  M.  and  M.  B.  Price,  “The  Publication  of  English  Literature  in 
Germany  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  Modem  Philolorjn  (Berkeley,  1934), 
p.  207. 
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beschrcibung  der  englischen  Dichter  zu  schicken,  in  welchem  Drydens 
lieben  steht.’*  While  it  seems  that  the  reason  behind  this  request  was 
Lessing’s  desire  to  translate  and  edit  Dryden’s  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesie,  which  appeared  in  1758  in  the  Theatralische  Bibliothek,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  content  of  the  essay  and  a  letter  Lessing  wrote 
to  Nicolai  on  November  25,  1757  point  to  an  awakened  interest  in 
Shakespeare. 

In  the  letter  to  Nicolai,  written  approximately  one  year  after  his 
request  for  Cibber’s  book  and  one  half  year  before  the  translation  of  the 
Dryden  essay,  Lessing  noted:  “Die  Stelle  aus  dem  Hamlet  hat  Herr 
Moses  vortrefflich  übersetzt.”  {Werke,  Vol.  17,  p.  128).  Although 
we  find  no  words  of  praise,  this  is  evidence  for  the  first  time  that 
Lessing  knew  Shakespeare  in  the  original.  Lessing  has  at  least  shown 
interest  in  some  of  Shakespeare’s  words,  even  though  they  comprised 
one  speech  in  one  play.  This  would  not  mean  much  if  it  were  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  translation  of  Drsden’s  essay  within  the  next  half  year, 
for  which  it  .served  as  a  steppingstone. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  traaslation  of  the  es.say,  Lessing  made  a 
startling  statement  which  is  almost  inexplicable  in  terms  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  writings,  unless  we  accept  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Nicolai 
as  indication  of  the  trend.  Lessing  observed,  in  explaining  a  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Dryden:  “Er  versteht  .  .  .  die  Regierung  der  Königin 
Elisabeth  und  Jakob  des  Ersten,  unter  welcher  Shakespeare,  Jonson 
und  andere  grosse  Genies  lebten.”  (LW,  p.  345).  Occurring  as  it  does 
without  explanation  or  previous  reference,  the  remark  is  astoundingly 
out  of  keeping  with  what  has  been  said  heretofore.  Interesting,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  is  still  considered  as  part  of  a 
group,  not  as  an  individual.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  significance 
of  the  word  genius.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  taken  lightly,  for  the  context 
in  which  it  occurs  is  insignificant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  im¬ 
mediately  before  an  essay  in  w’hich  Shakespeare  is  highly  praised;  an 
essay  which  Lessing  chose  to  translate,  but  which  remained  without 
his  commentary. 

That  Lessing  selected  precisely  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesie  to 
translate  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  accord  with  Dryden’s 
conclusions  about  Shakespeare’s  greatness.  Even  though  we  still  lack 
Lessing’s  own  w’ords,  save  for  the  letter  to  Nicolai  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  essay,  this  acceptance  of  Dryden’s  thought  indicates  a 
positive  movement  toward  Shakespeare. 

It  is  difficult  to  interpret  an  attitude  which  is  so  often  unexpressed 
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and  at  most  but  cautiously  expressed  in  laconic  statements.  Such  is 
the  case  when  we  reconsider  Lessing’s  early  remarks  previous  to  the 
translation  of  the  Dryden  essay  and  its  immediate  successor,  the 
Siebzehnter  Literaturbrief.  For  in  his  writings  during  the  early  years, 
we  have  seen  at  most  brief  moments  of  praise,  statements  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  contradict  this  praise,  hesitation  to  agree  or  disagree  with  others, 
and,  above  all,  no  attempt  to  appraise  Shakespeare  systematically.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lessing  was  young,  unsettled,  dependent  on  the  rules 
of  his  time,  and  not  at  all  in  possession  of  adequate  arguments  with 
which  to  fight  the  rulers  of  the  literary  world.  He  needed  time  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  materials  and  ideas.  In  this  light,  Lessing’s  contact  with 
Dryden’s  essay  was  important  as  a  step  preliminary  to  that  represented 
by  the  Siebzehnter  Literaturbrief.  His  approval  of  Dryden’s  thoughts 
was  the  most  advanced  step  he  took  toward  an  acceptance  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  genius  until  February,  1759,  when  the  Siebzehnter  Literatur¬ 
brief  appeared;  and  it  emerges  as  an  adequate  culmination  of  his 
early,  scattered  efforts,  in  terms  of  which  the  tremendous  height  of  the 
Literaturbrief  can  partially  be  explained. 


Mount  Holyoke  College 


1957  :  THE  EICHENDORFF  YEAR 
Oskar  Seidlin 


In  one  of  his  fortunately  infrequent  morose  moods  Eichendorff 
addressed  himself  pessimistically: 

Was  du  gestern  frisch  gesungen, 

1st  doch  heute  schon  verklungen. 

Well,  he  was  very  wrong.  On  November  26th  of  last  year  the  poet 
had  been  dead  a  full  century’,  but  if  officially  bestowed  honors  can 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication,  he  is  still  very  much  alive.  In  commemor¬ 
ation  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  issued  a  ten  pfennig  pK>stage  stamp,  a  charming  piece  of  philatelic 
artistry,  showing  against  a  background  of  light  green  oak  leaves  a 
delicately  designed  p>ost-chaise,  with  the  Taugenichts  clearly  visible  on 
the  back  seat.  At  the  same  time  the  Federal  Mint  put  a  five  mark 
coin  into  circulation  adorned  with  an  Eichendorff  portrait  and  an 
engraved  lettering  around  the  band:  Grüß  dich,  Deutschland,  aus 
Herzensgrund ! 

There  were  celebrations  all  over  Germany:  in  Wangen  (Allgäu), 
the  seat  of  the  Deutsche  Eichendorff-Museum,  which  Willibald 
Köhler,  the  meritorious  curator  of  the  former  Eichendorff  Memorial 
House  in  Neiße,  has  built  w’ithin  the  last  eight  years  into  a  worthy 
successor  to  the  lost  Eichendorff  Shrine  in  Neiße;  in  Regensburg 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  an  Eichendorff  bust  in  the  Walhalla, 
the  German  Hall  of  Fame;  in  Heidelberg  where  the  poet  Rudolf 
Hagelstange  delivered  the  main  address.  The  most  distinguished  and 
official  of  them  all  was  held  in  Köln  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Federal  Chancellor  with  Professor  Wilhelm  Emrich,  Ordinarius  for 
German  Literature  at  the  University,  as  the  key-note  speaker. 
Representatives  of  England,  France  and  Italy  were  present,  and 
Professor  Georges  Pauline  of  the  Sorbonne  conveyed  the  greetings 
of  Eichendorff  scholars  and  friends  from  foreign  countries.  Eichen¬ 
dorff  memorial  broadcasts  over  the  various  West  German  radio  stations ; 
an  Eichendorff  Kulturfilm  produced  bv  Willibald  Köhler  and  first  per¬ 
formed  in  Düsseldorf ;  Eichendorff  exhibitions  in  München  and  Heidel¬ 
berg  where  the  holdings  of  the  Wangen  Eichendorff  Museum  were  put 
on  display. 

Most  active  in  organizing  and  promoting  these  celebrations  was 
the  Kulturwerk  Schlesien  (Würzburg)  with  its  affiliated  Eichendorff 
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Stiftung  which  under  the  able  and  vigorous  leadership  of  Karl  Scho- 
drok  have  become  the  trustees  and  sponsors  of  all  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  great  Silesian  p>oet.  Since  1953  they  publish  again  Aurora 
{Eichendorff  Almanack) ,  originally  founded  in  1929,  now  as  then  a 
collecting  point  of  Eichendorff  research,  information,  lore,  and  bib¬ 
liography.  This  beautifully  illustrated  year-book  (the  1958  volume  is 
just  coming  off  the  press)  should  not  be  missing  from  any  library.  A 
second  publication  of  the  Kulturwerk,  the  quarterly  Schlesien,  devotes 
its  autumn  issue  (vol.  II,  No.  3)  to  the  memory  of  Eichendorff.  It  con¬ 
tains,  among  many  other  contributions,  the  te.xt  of  an  address  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ernst  Scheyer  (Detroit),  “Was  kann  Eichendorff  dem  Deutsch- 
Amerikanertum  sein?,”  and  the  translation  of  an  interesting  and  most 
saddening  article  in  a  Polish  magazine  reporting  on  the  state,  or  rather 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  all  Eichendorff  places  and  mem¬ 
orabilia  in  Upper  Silesia. 

If  this  is  bad  news  for  any  Eichendorff  devotee,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  else  to  cheer  him  up:  the  Historisch-kritische  Ausgabe  of  Eichen- 
dorfFs  works,  started  e.xactly  fifty  years  ago  by  Kosch  and  Sauer,  fit¬ 
fully  progressing  till  the  middle  twenties  and  since  that  time  almost 
completely  dormant,  will  be  continued  and,  so  it  is  hoped,  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  foreseeable  future.  For  those  not  interested 
in  the  scholarly  apparatus  of  a  kritisch-historische  Ausgabe,  there  will 
soon  be  a  very  handy  and  quite  comprehensive  edition.  Cotta,  who  in 
1953  published  a  beautiful  two- volume  biblc-paper  edition  (almost 
2200  pages),  containing  all  the  pertinent  poetic,  dramatic  and  prose 
works  of  Eichendorff,  will  now  add  to  this  set  another  two  volumes 
of  Vermischte  Schriften,  i.e.  EichendorfPs  writings  in  the  field  of 
literary  history,  and  probably  a  great  deal,  if  not  all,  of  his  diaries  and 
letters. 

For  the  reader  who  wants  his  authors  “pocket-size”  and  tailored 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  lean  pocket-book.  Reclam,  alert  and  active  as 
ever,  is  just  adding  to  its  Universalbibliothek  an  Eichendorff  (double) 
volume,  containing  about  two  hundred  poems  and  a  competent  brief 
introduction  by  Konrad  Nussbächer. 

Among  the  books  on  Eichendorff,  published  during  the  memorial 
year  1957,  there  is  in  the  first  place  Willibald  Kohler’s  biography, 
Joseph  von  Eichendorff  (Oberschlesischer  Heimatverlag,  Augsburg, 
280  pp).  It  is  the  work  of  an  amateur  (the  word  taken  in  its  literal 
meaning),  a  carefully  detailed  outline  of  the  external  course  of  the 
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poet’s  life.  No  attempt  is  made  at  a  critical  inteqiretation;  the  numer¬ 
ous  quotations,  both  from  prose  and  poetry,  only  serve  to  support  bio¬ 
graphical  or  characterological  data.  'I'he  most  heavily,  actually  all  too 
heavily,  employed  source  is  EichendorlTs  diary  which  is  excerpted 
over  many  pages.  This  very  strong  reliance  on  the  poet’s  memoirs  is 
bound  to  lead  to  a  lopsidedness  of  presentation.  The  diaries  break  off 
in  1813,  at  the  time  of  EichendoriFs  departure  from  Vienna,  and  his 
enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the  LUtzower  Jäger.  EichendoriFs  literary 
career  had  by  then  hardly  begun,  his  first  major  work,  Ahnung  und 
Gegenwart,  being  published  in  1815.  Yet  the  period  up  to  the  end 
of  the  Wars  of  Liberation  is  presented  by  Köhler  on  180  pages,  while 
75  have  to  suff  ice  to  cover  the  following  42  years  till  EichendorfFs 
death.  The  course  of  the  poet’s  life  is  nicely  traced,  but  when  Köhler 
moves  away  from  his  beloved  hero,  he  is  on  somewhat  shaky  grounds. 
(The  title  of  Tieck’s  novel,  Franz  Sternbalds  Wanderungen,  appears 
once  as  “Sternbilds  Wanderungen,”  another  time  as  “Stemewald;” 
^Vackenroder’s  essay  on  Albrecht  Dürer  is  wrongly  placed  in  the  post¬ 
humously  published  collection  Phantasien  über  die  Kunst,  instead 
of  the  earlier  volume.  Herzensergießungen  .  .  .;  in  the  bibliographical 
annex,  altogether  not  very  comprehensive,  the  title  of  O.  F.  Bollnow’s 
book  is  misquoted).  Still,  the  handsomely  made-up  volume  with  its 
numerous  excellent  illustrations  is  a  pleasant  gift  of  the  Eichendorff 
year,  and  quite  a  useful  one,  too,  since  Hans  Brandenburg’s  Eichen- 
dorff  biography  of  1922  has  not  been  available  for  a  long  time. 

To  replace  it,  Hans  Brandenburg  has  now  published,  in  the  series 
“Die  kleine  Biographie,”  a  slim  volume,  Eichendorff  (Baumann  Verlag, 
Bayreuth,  63  pp.) .  It  is  quite  serviceable,  the  work  of  a  gifted  litterateur 
(as  was  the  original  volume),  who  writes  “poetically”  about  a  poet, 
a  procedure  not  always  without  hazards.  The  most  unreservedly  en¬ 
joyable  of  these  memorial  publications  is  a  charming,  slight  (82  pp.) 
book.  Der  Dichter  des  Taugenichts  (Süddeutscher  Verlag,  München), 
edited  by  Paul  Stöcklein  and  Inge  Feuchtmayr.  It  contains  excerpts 
from  EichendorfFs  personal  papers  (diaries,  letters)  and  documents 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  referring  to  him,  skilfully  woven  into  a 
unity  by  the  intelligent,  often  penetrating  connecting  text  of  the  editors. 
Its  charm  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  reproduction  of  the  best  of  Emil 
Preetorius’  drawings  for  the  bibliophile  Taugenichts  edition  of  1914, 
which  stimulated  Thomas  Mann  to  the  writing  of  his  memorable 
Taugenichts  essay  in  Betrachtungen  eines  Unpolitischen. 
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Of  critical  and  interpretative  German  studies  on  EichendoriT 
there  are  two  which  should  be  singled  out  for  their  excellence,  or  at 
least  interesting  challenge.  Professor  Richard  Alewyn  has  analyzed  in 
Euphorion  (Vol.  LI,  No.  1)  “Eine  Landschaft  Eichendorffs,”  a  short 
]}assage  from  “Viel  Lärmen  um  Nichts,”  describing  a  typical  Eichen- 
doril  morning  scene.  By  a  minute  yet  exciting  investigadon  into  the 
linguistic  material,  into  the  angles  and  perspectives  under  which  the 
scene  is  viewed,  Alewyn  arrives  at  a  lucid  and  convincing  demon¬ 
stration  of  EichendorfTs  Raumgefühl.  The  second  is  an  essay,  “Die 
Botschaft  eines  Lebenden,”  by  the  well-known  medievalist  Friedrich 
Heer  in  the  Catholic  periodical  Hochland  (vol.  L,  December).  Eichen- 
dorff  is  here  presented  as  a  fundamental  anti-Romanticist,  rejecting 
the  Gnostic  self-deification  of  man,  the  securalized  mysticism  of  the 
believers  in  the  “national  soul”  and  Teutschheit.  He  becomes  the 
champion  of  a  new  Christian  nobility  whose  archaic  features  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  sentimental  primitivism,  his  conservatism  not 
with  reaction.  Heer  points  to  EichendorfTs  brave  self-exposure  to  the 
truly  existential  challenge:  the  full  confrontation  with  the  demonic, 
pagan  and  erotic  for  the  sake  of  man’s  redemption.  One  may  have 
reservations  regarding  HeeTs  neo-Catholic  “party-line,”  but  his 
spiritual  portrait  of  Eichendorff  is  provocative,  subtle  and  meaning¬ 
ful  in  its  revitalization  of  the  poet’s  features.  Professor  Emrich’s  speech- 
of-the-day  at  the  celebration  in  Köln,  most  likely  a  truly  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Eichendorff,  will 
be  published  in  Aurora. 

Here  in  this  country,  the  present  writer’s  article  on  “EichendorfTs 
Symbolic  Landscape”  {PM LA,  vol.  LXXII,  September)  tried  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  in  the  field  of  modern  languages  and 
literatures  to  the  Eichendorff  memorial  year.  However,  the  finest 
tribute  to  the  poet  is  the  special  Eichendorff  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
English  and  Germanic  Philology  (vol.  LVI,  October),  which  its  editor 
and  consultant  for  contributions  in  the  field  of  modern  German 
literature.  Professor  Dedev  W.  Schumann,  has  succeeded  in  as¬ 
sembling.  It  contains  three  remarkably  successful  articles:  Helmut 
Rehder’s  “Ursprünge  dichterischer  Emblematik  in  EichendorfTs  Prosa¬ 
werken,”  Egon  Schwarz’  “Bemerkungen  zu  Eichendorffs  Erzähl¬ 
technik,”  and  Detlev  W.  Schumann’s  “Some  Scenic  Motives  in  Eichen¬ 
dorfTs  Ahnung  und  Gegenwart.”  Although,  of  course,  independent 
of  each  other,  the  three  essays  form  an  unconscious  unity:  They  all 
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demonstrate  the  emblematic  and  symbolic  character  of  EichendorfTs 
scenic  descriptions  and,  by  doing  so,  probe  into  depths  of  Eichen- 
dorfTs  poetic  vbions  which  the  all  too  pat  conception  of  Eichendorff 
as  the  carefree  and  unproblematic  “letzte  Ritter  der  Romantik”  has 
continually  neglected.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  and  with  due 
modesty  my  own  contribution  to  the  memorial  issue,  an  analysis  of 
EichendorfTs  poem  “Sehnsucht,”  should  be  briefly  mentioned. 

We,  the  teachers  of  German  literature,  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Professor  Schumann  and  the  other  editors  of  the  Journal 
of  English  and  Germanic  Philology  for  having  placed  their  periodical 
in  the  service  of  one  of  our  greatest  poets.  We  have  all  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it,  doubly  so  since  the  Journal  is  not  exclusively  and  primarily 
concerned  with  German  literature;  triply  proud  of  it  since  all  those 
periodicals  in  this  country  which  are  exclusively  concerned  with  Ger¬ 
man  literature  have  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  Eichendorff  year  at  all. 
Thb  short  surv-ey  of  the  harvest  of  the  centenary  b  offered  as  a  feeble 
attempt  at  making  up  for  thb  forgetfulness,  and  as  a  reverence  to  one 
of  the  most  lovable  figures  in  German  literature,  whom  Professor 
Schumann,  in  the  dedication  of  his  essay,  has  so  fittingly  greeted  with 
the  words: 

Ave  anima  pia  atque  Candida! 

P.S.  Too  late  for  inclusion  in  thb  rejwrt,  two  Eichendorff  essays 
in  German  literary  magazines  came  to  my  attention:  Professor  Richard 
Alcw^n’s  Festrede  in  Berlin  (“Eichendorffs  Dichtung  als  Werkzeug 
der  Magie,”  Neue  deutsche  Hefte,  February  58),  and  Professor 
Theodor  W.  Adorno’s  piece  “Zu  Eichendorffs  Gedächtnis  {Akzente, 
February  58).  Alewyn’s  commemorative  talk  emphasizes  the  symbolic 
and  magic  elements  of  EichendorfTs  poetry,  the  evocative  power  of 
his  “Bilder,”  beautifully  demonstrated  in  a  discussion  of  the  motif  of 
the  window;  the  other  contribution  will  hardly  deepen  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  poet:  shot  through  with  needless  and  aggressive 
polemics,  arbitrary  in  some  of  its  claims,  presumptuous  in  tone,  it 
feigns  a  philosophical  profundity  which,  at  a  closer  look,  is  not  much 
more  than  verbal  and  stylistic  opaqueness,  and  buries  some  truly 
interesting  insights  under  a  modernistic  critical  jargon,  which,  in 
Germany  even  more  than  here,  is  the  hallmark  and  blight  of  the 
avant-guard. 

Ohio  State  University 
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As  recently  as  1953,  the  following  passage  appeared  in  a  paragiaph 
on  a  countr)'  that  has  been  of  considerable  historical  and  cultural 
significance  for  centuries,  including  our  turbulent  present: 

From  the  evidence  of  place  names,  it  appears  as  though  the  population  of 
Silesia  was  at  one  time  Celtic;  but  when  its  historical  records  begin  with  the 
incorporation  into  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  (c.  1000  A.D.)>  u'e  6nd  it  popu¬ 
lated  by  Slavonic  tribes,  one  of  which,  deriving  its  name  from  the  mountain 
Zlenz,  gave  Silesia*  its  name.  {Encyclopedia  Britannien,  1953,  vol.  20,  p.652). 

Two  points  call  for  clarification.  First,  it  does  not  only  appear 
as  though  the  population  of  Silesia  was  at  one  time  Celtic,  but  it  has 
been  a  well-known  fact  for  some  time.  (Cf.  Meyers  Konversations- 
Lexikon,  F,  A.  Brockhaus,  Handbuch  des  Witsens,  Leipzig,  1929,  or, 
Der  Große  Brockhaus;  also  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  vol.  6,  p. 
186  where  the  place  of  Carrodunum  is  mentioned ;  the  town  of  Krappitz 
of  today  on  the  left  side  of  the  Oder  in  Upper  Silesia.) 

The  second  point  in  question  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  this  region.  There  has  been  no  Slavonic  tribe  in  existence  that 
derived  its  name  from  the  mountain  Zlenz  and  gave  Silesia  its  name. 
Besides  it  would  be  more  likely  to  name  a  mountain  after  a  tribe  and 
not  vice  versa.  That  did  actually  happen  in  this  case.  Extensive 
archaeological  findings’  have  shown  that  early  Gennanic  tribes  in¬ 
habited  Silesia  on  both  sides  of  the  Oder  river  from  about  600  B.C. 
on.  Between  400  and  100  B.C.,  during  the  early  La-Tene  period. 
Celtic  tribes  coming  from  Bohemia  penetrated  the  land  as  far  as  the 
upper  and  middle  Oder.  In  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century'  B.C.. 
Cimbri  and  Teutons  left  their  Scandinavian  homeland  because  of  ad¬ 
verse  climatic  conditions  and  moved  up  the  Oder  river  into  and 
through  this  sparsely  settled  country.  Shortly  afterw’ards.  the  Vandals 
followed  the  same  route  and  spread  over  large  parts  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Silesia,  where  they  remained  for  more  than  four  centuries. 
Around  300  A.D.,  another  Germanic  tribe  appeared  on  Silesian  soil, 

*  The  1956  edition  brings  a  brief  revision,  however,  one-sided  and  inade¬ 
quate.  Besides,  who  else  hut  the  Library’  of  Congress  can  afford  a  new  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica  every  year. 

’  Karl  Uausdorff,  Unser  Schlesien  (Stuttgart.  1954),  p.l6ff.  and  274/75. 
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though  for  a  shorter  time,  the  Burgundians,  who  had  originally  come 
from  the  island  of  Bornholm. 

A  branch  or  sub-tribe  of  the  Vandals,  the  Silingae,  known  to 
Tacitus,*  had  selected  the  territory  south  of  Breslau  in  and  around 
the  mountainous  region,  later  called  Zobtenberg,  as  their  residence. 
The  mountain  that  ri«es  to  2100  ft.  they  called  the  Siling^  and  the 
land  about  it  also  after  their  namc.^  Not  long  after  Tacitus  they 
were  mentioned  by  Claudius  Ptolemacus,  who  named  a  number  of 
towns  in  Lower  and  Central  Silesia  such  as  Lugidunum,  Stragona, 
Limioialeum,  and  Lcukarislus,  the  modern  Liegnitz,  Striegau,  Lissa, 
and  Leubus.* 

During  the  great  European  migration  of  400  A.D.,  the  Vandals 
left  their  homes  and  moved  west  and  south,  many  of  them  as  far  as 
North  Africa.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  century,  Slavs  were  pushing 
westwards,  settling  in  parts  of  Silesia,  especially  in  the  lowlands.  A 
considerable  number  of  Silingae  had  remained  in  their  territory  near 
the  suing.  The  Slavs  heard  this  name  pronounced,  took  it  up  and 
incorporated  it  into  their  own  language  as  Slenz.*  TTic  region  was 
called  by  them  Slen.sane.^  From  here  on.  the  final  steps  to  Silesia  and 
Schlesien  were  only  a  matter  of  time. 

In  German  historical  writings,  Silesia  was  first  mentioned  by 
Thietmar  (Ditniar)  of  Merseburg,  a  bishop  and  historian,  in  his  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  Slavic  Wars  around  1000  A.D.  By  pagum  Silensum*  he 
refers  to  Silesia  and  al.so  mentions  Nemetium,^  the  town  of  Nimptsch 
of  today. 

Hermann  Oesterley’®  has  provided  us  with  references  to  doc- 
umentars-  evidence  of  various  designations  from  which  the  develop- 

-  Comclii  Taciti,  De  origine  et  situ  Germanorum,  #  9:43. 

*  Richard  Müller,  Von  Schlesiens  Werden  CBreslau,  1936),  p.22. 

■*  Ibid.,  p.22. 

*  Andreas  Buchner,  Des  Claudius  Ptolemaeus  Germanien,  Rhaetien,  Vinde- 
licirn,  Norikum  und  Oherpannonien  CMünchen,  1839),  p.22. 

®  Ernst  Maetschke.  Geschichte  des  Landeshuter  Gebiets  in:  E.  Kunik, 
Heimatbuch  des  Kreises  Landeshut  i.  Schl.  (Landeshut,  1929),  I,  132. 

^  Rich.ird  Müller,  Von  Schlesiens  Werden,  op.cit.,  p.24. 

^  Klöber  und  C.  L.  von  Hellschebom,  Von  Schlesien  vor  und  seit  dem  fahr 
MDCCXXX.  Erster  Teil  (Freiburg,  1788),  p.55. 

®  Ibid.,  p.56. 

Hermann  Oesterley,  Historisch-geographisches  Wörterbuch  des  deutschen 
Mittelalters  (Gotha.  1883).  p.609. 
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tncnt  becomes  apparent.  The  names  Slezin  and  Slasanc  first  appeared 
in  1085,  Sleznensis  in  1109,  Slezsko  in  1132,  Slcsia  in  1139,  and 
Zlesia  and  Silesia  in  1227. 

In  other  documents,  the  name  Slansco  first  appeared  in  1132, 
Zlezia  in  1163,  and  Slensa  in  1202.”  Documentary  evidence  of  the 
name  Zlesic  u  available  since  1138.**  This  designation  became  very 
frequent.  In  1163,  Silesia  was  dividt'd  into  ducatus  Zieste  and  ducatus 
Opoliensis.  (Encycl.  Britannica,  1953,  vol.  20,  p.  652.)  In  a  document 
of  the  archives  of  the  Breslau  diocese  in  1226,  this  designation  occurs 
twice  on  the  first  page  in  "Sigillu  Henrici  Ducts  Zlesie”  and  "dux 
ZlesU"^* 

As  in  the  case  of  the  above  mentioned  statement,  that  a  tribe  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  a  mountain,  it  can  —  with  the  evidence  submit¬ 
ted  —  also  not  be  historically  sound  to  derive  the  name  Silesia  from 
the  river  Sleza,'*  the  German  Lohe,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  because 
the  name  of  the  country  was  known  long  before  the  river  received  its 
designation.  However,  the  fact  that  this  tributary  flows  through  the 
region  dominated-  by  the  Zobtenberg,  formerly  called  Slenz,  in  Slen- 
sane,  p>ermits  the  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  name  of  the  river 
was  derived  from  one  or  from  both  of  these  designations.  Ladislas 
Semkowics’s  theory  that  the  name  Silinger  (the  modem  German 
for  Silingae)  comes  from  Sleza  is  untenable.  (Ibid.,  p.  3  (1)  ).  Six 
years  earlier,  in  1830,  Ignaz  Imsieg  had  stated  quite  the  opfXKite, 
namely,  that  Silinger  was  the  origin  of  Sleza.  (Ibid.,  p.3  (1)  ).  In 
1836,  Paul  Safarik  and  Francois  Palacky  pointed  out  that  Silezi  is 
nothing  but  a  Slavic  form  of  Silinger.  (Ibid.,  p.3  (1)  ). 

In  summing  up  we  may  briefly  state:  the  name  Silesia  (Schlesien) 
is  derived  via  several  Slavic  expressions  for  the  name  of  the  mountain 
Siling  and  surroundings  from  the  Silingae,  a  Germanic  tribe  which 
lived  in  that  region  after  100  B.C. 

Syracuse  Universily 

"  Problemes  Politiques  de  la  PoloRne  C-ontemporaine  II.  \-a  Silesir  Polottaise, 
C  onferences  faites  ä  la  Biblioth^ue  Polonaise  de  Paris  par  MM.L.Eisemann,  E. 
de  Martonne,  etc.  (Paris,  1932),  p.3Cl). 

’“Ibid.,  p.3(l). 

G.  A.  Stenzel,  Urkunden  zur  Geschichte  des  Bisthuius  Breslau  im  Mittel- 
iiher  (Breslau,  1845),  #  1. 

’■•La  Sil^ie  Polonaise.  1932,  op.cit.,  p.3(l). 
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AN  AID  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  WRITTEN  GERMAN 

James  C.  O’Flauertv 


Several  y-ears  ago  we  began  casting  about  at  Wake  Forest  College 
for  a  means  of  strengthening  what  appeared  to  be  the  weakest  part  of 
our  program  of  German  instruction,  namely,  the  teaching  of  written 
German  on  the  intermediate  level.  Reading  had  traditionally  been  the 
primary  objective  in  our  courses  and  continued  to  be.  The  emphasis 
on  spoken  German,  however,  had  grown  since  World  War  II  at  a 
satisfactory  rate,  and,  despite  the  narrow*  framework  of  3  hours  of  class 
instruction  per  week  within  which  we  must  work,  continued  to  grow 
as  a  secondary  objective.  Only  in  the  area  of  written  German  were 
wc  unable  to  point  to  any  special  achievement  or  significant  growth. 
'I’he  result  of  our  search  for  a  more  vital  approach  to  written  German 
was  the  deutsche  Tagebuch  or  German  language  diary.  The  Tage¬ 
buch  proved  to  be  an  uncommonly  efTective  means  of  luring  inter¬ 
mediate  students  into  the  hitherto  forbidding  area  of  German  com¬ 
position.  Moreover,  it  pleasantly  surprised  us  by  providing  some  bonus 
values  which  were  not  anticipated.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  w'e 
became  enthusiastic  about  the  venture.  It  has  not  only  revitalized  the 
teaching  of  composition  for  us,  but  it  has  also  provided  much  pleasure 
as  well  as  solid  values.  The  following  remarks  are  offered  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  other  teachers  of  German  will  share  our  enthusiasm,  when 
they  have  made  Tagebuch  assignments.  Even  in  institutions  where 
written  German  is  not  stressed  the  Tagebuch  can  be  of  value  from  other 
standpoints.  ! 

The  essential  procedure  of  making  Tagebuch  a.ssignments  is  simple. 
First,  the  instructor  decides  how*  much  time  he  wants  to  devote  to  Ger¬ 
man  composition  as  such.  In  our  case  this  was  about  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  total  instructional  time,  which  meant  about  three-fourths  of 
one  class  period  a  week,  probably  a  moderate  amount  of  time  for  the 
keeping  of  such  a  record  as  the  Tagebuch.  The  students  are  then  in¬ 
structed  to  write  their  diary  Aufzeichnungen  in  German  and  to  hand 
them  in  on  the  app>ointed  day.  The  instructor  corrects  these,  and  hands 
them  back  to  the  students,  who  copy  them  in  their  corrected  form  in  a 
permanent  notebook,  which  is  used  for  that  purpose  only.  The  student 
is  not  required  to  write  Aufzeichnungen  each  day  or  even  for  each 
day,  but  he  is  encouraged  to  be  as  regular  in  this  regard  as  possible. 
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At  designated  intnvals  or  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  semester  the 
Tagebücher  are  submitted  briefly  to  the  instructor  for  a  general  check. 
At  Wake  Forest  we  have  followed  the  practice  of  not  grading  either 
the  individual  Aufzeichnungen  or  the  completed  Tagebuch,  since  the 
exercises  have  been  treated  as  homework,  but  each  student  must  present 
satisfactory  work  at  the  appointed  times.  Instructors  elsewhere  might 
desire  to  follow  a  different  practice. 

While  the  Tagebuch  is  construed  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  experiences,  the  recording  of  ideas  and  reactions  is  also 
encouraged,  a  process  which  raises  the  whole  endeavor  to  a  higher 
and  more  interesting  level.  Geflügelte  Worte,  proverbs,  epigrams, 
poems,  quotations  of  all  kinds  may  also  be  included  so  that  the  diary 
tends,  at  least  in  part,  to  become  a  notebook.  Although  the  copying 
of  such  material  in  the  diary  cannot  be  called  composition,  it  is  within 
limits  a  valuable  procedure,  and  does  much  to  help  the  student  attain 
Sprachgefühl.  Students  may  be  reminded  that  the  selection  of  material 
to  be  recorded  in  the  diar)'  is  a  subjective  process,  and  that  it  tells  the 
reader  a  great  deal  about  the  selector.  Invariably  the  Tagebuch¬ 
schreiber  will  want  to  refer  to  the  more  spectacular  events  of  the 
news.  At  this  point  the  instructor  can  be  of  assistance  in  seeing  that 
suitable  sources  of  information  are  available  in  the  library,  and  that 
the  students  know  what  they  are.  At  Wake  Forest  we  rely  heavily  on 
news  organs  like  Die  Welt  (Hamburg),  Frankfurter  Allgemeine  Zei¬ 
tung,  and  Der  Spiegel  (Hamburg) .  German  reference  works  like  the 
large  and  small  Brockhaus  encyclopedias  are  also  recommended  to 
the  diarists,  especially  the  entries  dealing  with  familiar  topics.  It  is 
always  intriguing,  for  instance,  to  read  about  one’s  home  town  or  home 
state  in  a  foreign  language.  American  history  and  biographical  accounts 
of  famous  Americans  in  the  German  language  have  a  similar  appeal. 
The  German  Bible  is  a  splendid  and  all  too  often  neglected  resource 
for  reading  familiar  material  in  Gennan  foim.  The  particular  inter¬ 
mediate  reader  which  the  student  is  using  can  also  provide  material 
for  comment  or  quotation,  especially  if  it  is  by  one  of  the  great  Gennan 
writers.  For  those  students  who  like  to  have  a  definite  guide  to  the 
make-up  of  the  Tagebuch,  we  suggest  that  it  should  be  about  50  {jer 
cent  their  own  experiences,  30  per  cent  their  ideas  and  reactions,  and 
20  per  cent  quotations  from  prose  and  poetry. 

It  is  always  necessary-  to  urge  the  students  to  go  from  German  to 
German  as  much  as  possible  in  writing  their  Aufzeichnungen.  They 
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will,  of  course,  have  to  use  the  English  to  German  vocabulary  of  their 
dictionaries  to  some  extent,  but  this  practice  should  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  Othersvise,  the  instructor  finds  himself  revising  too  many 
literal  translations  of  English  idioms  and  correcting  too  many  errors  of 
vocabulary,  errors  which  inevitably  result  from  the  serve-yourself 
method  so  often  thrust  upon  us  even  by  the  best  of  dictionaries.  When¬ 
ever  possible,  the  students  should  have  a  good  German  precedent  for 
what  they  write.  To  be  sure,  this  practice  limits  freedom  of  expression, 
but  one  cannot  expect  the  freedom  of  his  mother  tongue  in  the  second 
year  of  a  foreign  language. 

In  revismg  the  German  sentences  of  my  students,  I  generally  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  eliminating  only  obvious  errors  and  inaccuracies. 
Only  rarely  do  I  suggest  a  refinement  of  style  —  normally  an  unat¬ 
tainable  luxury  in  the  intermediate  year  of  German  study!  Moreover, 
even  the  best  of  the  Taoebuchschreiber  is  unlikely  to  be  a  budding 
Pepys  in  English  or  a  potential  Ernst  Jünger  in  German.  Therefore, 

I  remind  them  that  I  do  not  guarantee  their  corrected  exercises  to  be 
immortal  German  prose!  But  we  do  strive  to  make  the  finished  product 
conform  at  least  to  the  basic  laws  of  German  grammar  and  syntax, 
leaving  as  much  as  possible  precisely  as  the  student  wrote  it.  While  it  is 
difllcult  to  say  exactly  how'  much  the  free  composition  of  the  Tagebuch 
improves  the  student’s  skill  in  writine  German,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  far  superior  to  the  conventional  methods  found  in  most 
textbooks  —  filHn?  in  blanks,  rearraneing  phra.ses,  paraphrasing,  an¬ 
swering  questions,  and  above  all  translating  sentences  from  English 
to  German.  Conventional  methods  such  as  these  have  a  limited  value, 
and  at  Wake  Forest  we  still  use  all  of  them  from  time  to  time,  but  we 
no  longer  use  them  to  the  degree  we  did  formerly.  The  newly  discover¬ 
ed  approach  is  too  effective  for  that.  Students  who  have  kept  a  Tage¬ 
buch  for  a  semester  seem  to  do  better  than  others  trained  with  more 
conventional  methods  even  when  they  are  tested  by  those  methods. 

At  this  point  some  teachers  may  object  that,  although  the  aim 
of  the  Tagebuch  method  is  commendable,  the  adoption  of  it  would 
involve  too  much  drudgery.  T  hasten  to  add  that  correcting  Tage- 
buchauf Zeichnungen  is,  generally  speaking,  the  most  pleasant  type 
of  paper-correcting  I  have  done  below  the  junior  level.  Furthermore, 
students  can  and  should  be  cautioned  to  keep  their  Aufzeichnungen 
brief.  Quality  should  be  stressed  rather  than  quantity. 

One  of  the  strongest  recommendations  for  the  deutsche  Tagebuch 
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is  the  interest  which  it  arouses  amonj;  the  students.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
toin  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  classes  of  the  week  is  al¬ 
ways  the  day  on  which  the  Aufzeichnungen  are  due,  for  at  that  time 
I  call  on  as  many  students  as  possible  to  read  their  entries  aloud. 
Invariably  the  variety  of  interests  reflected  in  the  Aufzeichnungen 
fascinates  the  whole  class.  Experiences  ranging  from  pangs  over  a 
lost  football  game  to  the  nervou.sly  happy  reaction  of  a  married 
student  to  the  birth  of  his  first  child  have  been  recorded  in  Tagebücher 
at  Wake  Forest.  Sometimes  new  intellectual  departures  are  also  noted. 
For  instance,  one  coed  became  interested  in  the  translation  of  German 
lyric  poetry,  and  recorded  the  original  of  the  poems  along  with  her 
translations  —  a  definitely  pardonable  lajjse  from  strict  German 
composition.  A  prc-thcological  student  in  the  third  semester  expended 
the  extra  time  and  effort  necessary  to  read  the  entry  in  Der  Große 
Brockhaus  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  reported  what  he  had  read 
in  his  Tagebuch. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  diary  entries  all  handed  in  on 
the  same  day.  There  was  very  little  revision  of  these  particular  state¬ 
ments:  (1)  “Heute  in  acht  Tagen  ist  die  große  Prüfung.  Was  will 
ich  tun?  Ich  will  mich  erschießen!  .  .  .  Der  Spiegel  vom  11.  Septem¬ 
ber  1957  hat  ein  Bild  von  Konrad  Adenauer.  Darunter  waren  die 
Worte:  ‘Wahr  ist.  was  gefällt.’  Aber  er  hat  ein  nettes  Gesicht  .  .  . 
Ich  möchte  wissen,  was  Herman  Melville  meinte,  als  er  sagte:  ‘Ein 
Christ  ist  wirklich  nicht  besser  als  ein  Barbar.”’  (2)  “Am  Abend 
hörte  ich  Fräulein  Anna  Russell  fthe  famous  comediennel.  Ich  lachte 
und  lachte.  Ihre  Musik  war  sehr  drollig.’’  (3)  “Gestern  war  ich  beim 
Gottesdienst  in  der  Kirche.  Heute  stand  ich  um  sieben  Uhr  auf  und 
aß  Frühstück  um  acht  Uhr.  Heute  abend  übe  ich  die  Weihnachts¬ 
musik.  Ich  sinee  gern  .  .  .  Heute  muß  ich  ein  Saxophon  kaufen  .  .  . 
Ich  habe  das  Sprichwort  ‘Jeder  is»  seines  Glückes  Schmied’  gern.” 

“Er  hat  blondes  Haar  und  blaue  Augen.  Ich  bin  wieder  ganz 
elücklich!”  ffrom  a  coedj.  f5)  “Prüfungen!  Prüfungen!  Prüfungen! 
Ich  werde  verrückt!”  (61  “Ich  habe  meine  Wohnung  gewechselt.  Ich 
wohne  jetzt  auf  dem  Lande  in  der  Nähe  des  Dorfes — .  Ich  stehe  früher 
auf,  jetzt  da  ich  auf  dem  Lande  wohne,  um  rechtzeitig  zum  College 
zu  kommen.”  (7)  “Mein  Vater  ist  tot,  aber  meine  Mutter  lebt  noch. 
Heute  denke  ich  an  meinen  Vater,  der  1953  an  Krebs  gestorben  ist  .  .  . 
Heute  waren  meine  Schwester  und  ihr  Mann  bei  uns  zu  Besuch. 
Er  ist  Anwalt  und  ich  habe  ihn  gern.”  It  is  obvious  that  the  instnictor 
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will  inevitably  come  to  know  his  students  better  as  individuals  from 
his  reading  of  Aufzeichnungen  like  the  foregoing. 

Although  the  German  diary  is  designed  primarily  as  an  aid  to  com¬ 
position,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  represents  far  more  than  that 
to  many  students.  It  constitutes  an  important  personal  record  which 
they  will  in  many  cases  want  to  keep.  It  is  perhaps  ironical  that  what 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  driest  and  most  difficult  of  the  various 
subordinate  disciplines  entering  into  the  learning  of  a  foreign  language 
should  turn  out  to  be  precisely  the  one  which  gives  the  learner,  even 
if  on  a  tiny  scale  and  in  occasional  flashes,  something  of  the  creative 
feeling  as  he  translates  raw  exjjeriences  into  concepts  and  words. 
Whether  this  be  important  or  not,  the  Tagebuchschreiber  will  feel  a 
closer  affinity  for  the  great  diarists  and  journal-keepers  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  including  his  own  mother-tongue.  Moreover,  he  will  learn 
some  German. 

Wake  Forest  College 
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ALLE  ANDEREN  GUTEN  MÄNNER:  A  BRIEF  COMMENT 
Herbert  Lederer 

In  his  article,  “Andere  gute  Männer”  (The  German  Quarterly, 
XXX,  November  1957,  pp.  269-271),  Stuart  A.  Gallacher  tries  to 
bring  order  into  the  apparent  chaos  of  German  adjective  endings 
after  indefinite  numerical  adjectives,  and  attempts  to  boil  down  the 
rules  to  a  few  basic  principles.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  effort  in  which 
Mr.  Gallacher  has  admirably  succeeded,  but — at  least  in  this  writer’s 
opinion  —  he  has  not  gone  far  enough. 

I  suggest  that  further  simplification  is  possible  by  stating  the  rule 
as  follows:  “Indefinite  numerical  and  pronominal  adjectives  (andere, 
einige,  mehrere,  viele,  wenige,  etc.)  are  treated  as  descriptive  ad¬ 
jectives;  alle  and  sämtliche,  on  the  other  hand,  are  considered  limiting 
adjectives.” 

This  rule  first  of  all  defines  the  forms  of  the  indefinite  numerical 
adjective  modifying  a  noun  by  itself,  i.  e.  without  any  other  descriptive 
adjective:  it  will  be  weak  if  it  follows  an  inflected  article  or  limiting 
adjective,  strong  if  it  does  not.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have 

andere  Männer 
anderer  Männer 
anderen  Männern 
andere  Männer 

but  die  anderen  Männer 
der  anderen  Männer 
den  anderen  Männern 
die  anderen  Männer. 

Since  attributive  descriptive  adjectives  in  a  series  must  all  have 
the  same  endings  (e.  g.  neue  rote  Bucher,  die  neuen  roten  Bucher), 
the  following  forms  would  result  if  the  indefinite  adjective  precedes 
any  other  descriptive  adjective: 

andere  gute  Männer 
anderer  guter  Männer 
anderen  guten  Männern 
andere  gute  Männer 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  paradigm  agrees  with  the  one  given  by 
Mr.  Gallacher  in  the  nominative,  dative,  and  accusative,  but  differs 
in  the  genitive:  while  he  favors  a  weak  ending  on  the  descriptive 
adjective  (anderer  guten  Männer),  we  now  have  both  adjectives 
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showing  strong  inflection.  This  is  in  accordance  with  widespread 
usage;  it  is  described  as  permissible  in  all  authoritative  German  gram¬ 
mars  I  know,  and  preferred  by  several.  (Wilhelm  K.  Jude,  Deutsche 
Grammatik,  1956,  p.  57:  “Nach  einige,  etliche,  mehrere,  sämtliche, 
viele,  wenige  schwankt  der  Gebrauch  zwischen  der  starken  und  der 
schwachen  Deklination;  meist  wird  der  starken  der  Vorzug  gegeben: 
einiger  deutscher  Wörter,  trotz  mancher  schöner  Worte,  mehrere  vor¬ 
treffliche  Zeitschriften,  viel(e)  gute  Bücher; — nach  sämtliche  übersviegt 
die  schwache  Deklination:  sämtliche  neuen  Mitglieder=sämtliche  neue 
Mitglieder**) 

Both  genitive  examples  just  cited  agree  with  our  basic  paradigm, 
anderer  guter  Männer.  Since,  in  any  event,  the  genitive  form  is  fairly 
rare,  I  see  no  point  in  overwhelming  the  student  in  a  beginning  course 
with  a  complexity  of  niles.  It  should  be  suflficient  to  state  only  one 
nile,  which  will  alwa>'s  result  in  correct  and  acceptable  usage.  Purists 
may  wish  to  satisfy  their  qualms  by  adding  a  footnote  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  genitive  anderer  guten  Männer  is  also  permissible.  (In  the 
dative,  the  weak  and  strong  endings  coincide) . 

All  other  possible  combinations,  however,  are  clearly  defined  by 
the  basic  rule.  Thus  we  get  alle  guten  Männer,  alle  anderen  Männer, 
die  anderen  guten  Männer,  or  alle  anderen  guten  Männer,  all  examples 
of  a  limiting  adjective  followed  by  one  or  more  weak  descriptive  ad¬ 
jectives. 

Mr.  Gallacher  proposes  the  following  additional  statement:  “In 
the  plural  forms  a  limiting  adjective  following  alle  which  does  not 
have  the  partitive-genitive  aspect  will  have  the  same  case  endings 
as  does  alle*  itself,  e.g. 

N.  alle  diese  Bücher 
G.  aller  dieser  Bücher 
D.  allen  diesen  Büchern 
A.  alle  diese  Bücher 

or  all  may  be  uninflected  throughout,  e.g. 

N.  all  diese  Bücher 
G.  all  dieser  Bücher 
D.  all  diesen  Büchern 
A.  all  diese  Bücher. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  the  other  limiting  adjectives  a  partitive- 
genitive  is  understood  when  the  second  adjective  likewise  is  a  limiting 
one,  e.g. 
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N.  einige  dieser  Bücher 
G.  einiger  dieser  Bücher 
n.  einigen  dieser  Bücher 
A.  einige  dieser  Bücher." 

To  this  he  adds  a  footnote:  Ähnliche  and  andere  when  following 
alle  become  attributive  in  nature  and  are  consistently  declined  with 
the  weak  -en.” 

I  suspect  that  this  formulation,  rather  than  clarifying  the  issue 
for  the  beginning  student,  would  tend  to  confuse  him.  The  statement 
would  become  unnecessary  under  the  application  of  our  basic  rule. 
Alle  diese  Bücher  is  merely  an  instance  of  two  limiting  adjectives 
modifying  the  same  noun,  where  both  have  the  same  case  endings. 
In  all  diese  Bucher,  since  all  is  iininflicted,  the  second  adjective  must 
bear  the  strong  case  ending,  just  as  it  does  after  solch,  manch,  or  welch. 
Einige  dieser  Bücher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  really  not  an  instance  of 
two  attributive  adjectives  at  all,  but  an  indefinite  numerical  pronoun 
followed  by  a  partitive  genitive  —  a  different  kettle  of  fish  altogether. 
The  footnote  about  ähnliche  and  andere  merely  repeats  our  general 
statement  that  all  indefinite  numerical  adjectives  are  treated  as 
descriptive  adjectives,  and  hence  are  weak  after  the  inflected  limiting 
adjective  alle. 

Thus,  to  repeat  Mr.  Gallacher’s  quotation  of  Gustav  Wustmann, 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  jxissible  “hier  Ordnung  und  Regel  zu 
schaffen.”  The  inclusion  of  our  basic  nile  in  elementary  grammars 
would  make  all  further  footnotes  unnecessary,  and  would  provide  the 
student  with  a  single  and  simple  rule  which  he  can  apply  in  all 
instances. 

Ohio  University 


A  BRIEF  REPLY  TO  HERBERT  LEDERER 
Stuart  A.  Gallagher 


Mr.  Lederer’s  case  for  the  strong  endings  is  the  same  case  Gustav 
Wustmann  supported.  As  I  pointed  out,  Wustmann  realized  little 
success  for  his  effort.  If  simplicity  is  what  we  are  seeking,  as  Mr. 
Lederer  apparently  regards  it,  then  the  answer  has  been  suggested 
in  the  original  article — let  us  treat  attributives  with  the  weak  -en  endings 
after  any  limiting  adjective  in  the  plural.  My  students  are  not  con¬ 
fused  by  my  consistent  naming  of  the  w'ords  in  question  as  “limiting 
adjectives.”  I  have  had  remarkable  success  with  this  procedure  in 
my  classes.  To  call  einige  one  time  a  “descriptive  adjective”  and  an¬ 
other  time  an  “indefinite  numerical  pronoun”  does  not  make  it  less 
confusing  for  the  student,  for  it  is  not  a  pronoun  in  the  instances 
cited.  It  is  at  best  a  pronominal  adjective  and  in  any  event  is  a  “limit¬ 
ing”  one. 

At  no  time  did  I  refer  in  einige  dieser  Bücher,  etc.  to  the  effect 
that  einige  and  dieser  in  this  case  were  attributives.  Mr.  Lederer 
should  read  my  statement  a  little  more  carefully  and  then  he  would 
not  be  involved  in — “a  different  kettle  of  fish  altogether.” 

.Michigan  State  University 
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Baccker,  Anne  F.,  U  of  Cincinnati,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  21,  Ohio 

Baer,  Katherine,  Barrington  Consolidated 
H.  S..  Barrirmton,  III. 

Baer,  Lydia,  Emer.,  Anna  Maria.  Fla. 

Bacrg,  Gerhard,  Emer.,  Oc  Pauw  U.  Green- 
castle,  Ind. 

Baerg,  Marjorie  (Mrs.),  De  Pauw  U.  Green- 
castle.  Irtd. 

Bagg,  A.  Harold,  East  H.S..  Rochester  7, 
N.Y. 

Bzhe,  Barbara,  Luther  C.  Decorah,  Iowa 
Bahr,  Marie  A.,  Rufus  King  H.  S.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wit. 

Baker,  Robert  A.,  Farmingdale  H.  S..  Farm- 
ingdale,  N.Y. 

Baiicnger,  Sara  Elizabeth,  U  of  Oklahoma. 
Norman,  Okla. 

Bangert,  Charles  W.,  Miami  U.  Oxford. 
Ohio 

Santa,  Frank  G.,  LI  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
III. 

Barden,  Laura  T.,  Central  H.  S.,  Superior, 
Wit. 

Barlag,  Roy,  2615  Morrow  St.,  Waco,  Tex. 
Bamstorff,  Hermann,  U  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo. 

Barraclough,  Clifford  A.,  Oberlin  C.  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio 

Barrett,  (Serta  B.  (Mrs.),  Austin  Junior  C. 
Austin,  Minn. 

Barry,  Rev.  William.  S.  J.,  Fairfield  C 
Preparatory  School,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Bartelincz.  Erminnie  H.,  Western  Reserve 
U.  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 

Bartsch,  Rose,  Wilmington  C.  Wilmington. 
Ohio 

Baskin,  Wade,  Southern  State  C,  Mag¬ 
nolia,  Ark. 

Bassett,  Elizabeth  W.  (Mrs.),  Hamden  H.  S.. 
Hamden,  Conn. 

Basy,  Arthur  W.  L.,  Germantown  Academy. 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Batchelder,  Peter  H.,  Bowdoin  C.  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Me. 

Battenberg,  Roy.  St.  Louis  Country  Day 
School.  St.  Louis  14.  Mo. 


Bauer,  Rev.  Boniface  A.,  Belmont  Abbey 
C,  Belmont,  N.C. 

B.'uer,  Joseph.  Lakeland  C,  Plymouth.  Wis. 
Bauman,  Dennis  H.,  Lake  Forest  Academy, 
Lake  Forest,  Ml. 

B.iuman,  Harold,  C  of  Idaho,  Caldwell, 
Ida. 

Zaumann,  Carl,  Pomona  C,  Claremont. 
Calif. 

Baumgaertel,  (Serhard,  U  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 

Bausch,  Frieda  B.,  Emer.,  1728  East  Third 
St.,  Long  Beach  12,  Calif. 

Bayerschmidt,  Carl  F.,  Columbia  U,  New 
York  27.  N.Y. 

Oaysderfer,  Lloyd  G.,  Arroyo  H.  S..  San 
Lorenzo,  Calif. 

Beam,  C.  Richard.  Pennsylvania  State  U. 
University  Park,  Pa. 

Beasley,  Shubael  T.,  Jr.,  C  of  Charleston. 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Beatle,  Alfred  W.,  McClatchy  H.  S..  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

Beaudry,  Charles  E.,  Pan  American  C. 
Edinburg,  Tex. 

Beberfall,  Lester,  Pan  American  C,  Edin¬ 
burg.  Tex. 

Bochtolt,  George  Eric,  Regis  C,  Denver  1 1 , 
Colo. 

Beck,  Frances,  U  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Beckman,  Gail.  125  Kennedy  Lane,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Beeibaum,  Alfred  W.,  U.  S.  Air  Force 
Europe,  APO  633.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Beers,  Eleanor  M.,  Youngstown  Raven  H.  S.. 
Youngstown,  (Jhio 

Begun,  Arnold  Ellis,  Lane  Technical  H.  S.. 
Chicago  18,  III. 

Beharricll,  Frederick  J.,  Indiana  U,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Behrendt,  Erwin  R..  Indiana  U,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Irid. 

Behrendt,  Leo  A.,  4410  -  16th  St.  N.E.. 
Washington  17,  D.C. 

‘Bekker,  Hugo,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Beleckas,  Rev.  Joseph  P.,  Loyola  U,  Chi¬ 
cago  26,  III. 

Bell,  Charles  H.,  University  H.  S..  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Minn. 

Bell,  Clair  Heyden,  Emer.,  U  of  California. 
Berkeley  4,  Calif. 

Beilin,  Robinson  O..  Cranston  H.  S..  Cran¬ 
ston.  R.l. 

Bender,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.),  Goshen  C,  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Bender,  Mary  Eleanor,  Goshen  C.  Goshen, 
Ind. 

Cenfarnin,  Miriam  (Mrs.),  1615  Dunsmuir, 
Los  Angeles  19,  Calif. 

Benson,  Gertrude  G.  (Mrs.),  Western  Re¬ 
serve  U,  Cleveland  9,  Ohio 
Benton,  Bessie  A.  (Mrs.),  Emer.,  Bayfield, 
Wis. 

Berg,  Ernita,  Waldorf  School.  Garden  City, 

rT.y. 

Berg,  Kurt  N.,  Hamline  U,  St.  Paul  4. 
Minn. 

Bergcl,  Alice  R.  (Mrs.),  Los  Angeles  City 
C,  Los  Angeles  22.  Calif. 

Bergel,  Kurt,  Chapman  C,  Los  Angeles  29, 
Calif. 

Berger,  Anne  H.,  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  New  York  1 1 ,  N.Y. 

Beraer,  Dorothea  (Mrs.),  New  York  U.  New 
York  3,  N.Y. 

Berger,  Felix,  New  York  U,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Berger,  John,  Concordia  C,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Bergethon,  K.  Roald.  Brown  U.  Providence. 
R.l. 
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Bcrghof,  Adelaide  D.,  Woodbridge  H.  S., 
Woodbridqc,  N.J. 

Bernard,  Rudolf  K..  U  of  Kama»  City, 
Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 

Barnard,  Walter,  Brooklyn  Technical  H.  S., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Berner,  Carl  E.,  West  Seneca  Central  H.  S., 
Buffalo,  N,Y. 

Bernf,  Marjorie  6.  A.,  Elmira  C,  Elmira, 


Berry,  Charles  E.,  The  Hotchkiss  School, 
Lakeville,  Cortn, 

Bertram,  Martin  H.,  CorKOrdia  C,  Ft, 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Baidak,  Vladimir,  Wayno  U,  Detroit  I, 
Mich. 

Bickford,  Holden  B.,  Norwich  U,  Northfield, 

vt. 

Biermann,  Carl  O.,  OeWift  Clinton  H.  S., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Biesenbach,  Adelaide  M.,  Madison  H.  S.. 
Rochester  1 1 ,  N.Y. 

Bigelow,  Frances  M..  Portlarsd  H.  S.,  Port¬ 
land,  Me. 

Bigge,  A.  E..  U  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kv. 
Bihr.  J.  K.  L..  Wayne  U.  Detroit  I.  Mich. 
Bird,  George  Kurtz,  Noble  arrd  Greenough 
School.  Dedham.  Mass. 

Birfcmaier,  Emma  Marie  (Mrs.),  U  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Birkncr,  Elsa  M.,  Luther  Institute.  Chicago 
6.  III.  , 

BischeH,  Elizabeth  M.,  Washington  H.  S.. 

Washington,  N.  J. 

Bisscll,  Clara  L..  Emer.,  319  Harvard  Ave.. 
Claremont,  Calif. 

Bister,  Ada  Klett  (Mrs.),  Vassar  C.  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.Y. 

Bifher,  Philip  S.,  Colby  C,  Waterville.  Me. 
Blair,  Anna  L.,  Emer..  Southwest  Missouri 
State  C.  Springfield  4.  Mo. 

Blalsdell,  Foster  W.,  Jr.,  Indiana  U,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Blake,  George  H.,  Marietta  C,  Marietta, 
Ohio 

Blankenagel,  John  C.,  Emer.,  Wesleyan  U, 
Middletown.  Conn. 

Blaschke,  Charlotte  H.  (Mrs.).  George 
School.  George  School.  Pa.  ,  .  _ 

Blauth,  Henry,  Stanford  U,  Stanford.  Calif. 
Blimberg,  Alfred  A..  Brown  U.  Providence. 


Blood,  Harriet  M..  Rome  Free  Academy. 
Rome,  N.Y. 

Bloomer,  Barbara,  Willmar  H.  S..  Willmar, 
Minn.  _ 

Bluhm,  Heinz,  Yale  U.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

B'umc,  Albert  M.  K..  Bucknell  U.  Lewis- 
burg,  Pa. 

Blume,  Bernhard.  Harvard  U.  Cambridge 
38.  Mass. 

Blumenfeld,  Ann.  Louisburg  C.  Louisburg, 
N.C. 

Bobofek,  Beatrice  Sternberg  (Mrs.).  U  of 
Illinois,  Urbana.  III. 

Bochmann,  Dorothy  (Mrs.),  Coe  C.  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa 

Bock,  Emma  F.  (Mrs.),  Hamilton  H.  S.. 
Hamilton.  Ohio 

Bockman,  Capt.  John  F..  Uniondale  H.  S., 
Uniondale,  N.Y. 

Bodensfein,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.),  Pennsylvania 
State  U.  Hazleton.  Pa. 

Boehm,  John  G.,  Williamsville  H.  S..  Wil- 
liamsville  21,  N.Y. 

Boeninger,  Helmut  R.,  Stanford  (J,  Stan¬ 
ford.  Calif. 

*Boenninghofen,  Jack  J.,  540  Ostrom  Ave., 
Syracuse  10.  N.Y. 


Boersma,  Ralph,  Virginia  Episcopal  School. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Beasche,  Albert  Wilhelm,  Emer.,  506  Morris 
Ave.,  Boonton,  N.J. 

Bebning,  Elizabeth  E.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Delaware. 
Newark,  Del. 

Bohr,  Dorothy  H.  (Mrs.),  Sacramento  Junior 
C,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Bolesta,  Elfriede  F.,  Thomas  T.  Jefferson 
H.  S.,  Elizabeth.  NJ. 

Bonawitz,  Achim,  Princeton  U,  PrirKeton, 
NJ. 

Boney,  Elaine  Emesette,  Texas  Technological 
C,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

Bennin,  Gunther  M.,  U  of  Queensland, 
Brisbane.  Oueenslarid,  Australia 
Benvincin,  Elda,  Senior  H.  S..  Wausau.  Wh. 
Berdan,  Charles  E.,  U  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouver.  B.C. 

Born,  Jurgen,  Middlebury  C.  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

*Born,  Warren,  Northwestern  U.  Evanston. 
III. 

Bosefto,  Valentin,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
Exeter,  N.H. 

Boss,  Anita  8.,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Middletown. 


Bourgeois,  Joseph  E.,  Xavier  U.  Cincinnati 
7.  Ohio 

Boursy,  Alfred  V.,  C  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Bowtn,  Marjorie  Percy  (Mrs.).  Public  Schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
DC. 

Bowerman.  Paul.  California  Insfitufe  of 
Technology,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Boyd,  Laura  A.,  Emer.,  250  College  Ave.. 
Holland.  Mich. 

Boynton,  M.  Louise,  Youngstown  Rayen 

H.  S.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Braasch,  Theodor  William,  Western  Re¬ 
serve  U,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
Bracken,  Edward  B.,  Clairton  H.  S..  Clair- 
ton.  Pa. 

von  Bradish,  J.  A.,  Emer.,  29  Parma  Rd., 
Island  Park.  N.Y. 

Bradley.  Francis  W.,  Emer.,  4250  St.  Clair 
Dr.,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Bragelli,  Lazetta  Gehm  (Mrs.).  Valley 
Stream  North  H.  S..  Valley  Stream.  N.Y. 
Brandon,  Wallace  R.,  Gallaudet  C,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

Brandt,  Thomas  O.,  Colorado  C.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Brauer,  Helmut  C..  The  Protestant  School, 
Antigonish,  N.S. 

Brauer,  John  A..  Evanston  Township  H.  S.. 
Evanston,  III. 

Braun,  Frank  X.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  Mich. 

Braun,  Wilhelm,  U  of  Rochester,  Rochester 
20.  N.Y. 

Braunfeld.  Johanna  (Mrs.),  U  of  Illinois. 

Navy  Pier.  Chicago,  III. 

Braver,  Ines,  Hunter  C,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
Brearlev.  Dorothy  (Mrs.),  Junior  H.  S.  No. 
10,  Clifton.  N.J. 

Breisacher,  Ernst,  Woman's  C  of  the  U  of 
North  Carolina.  Greensboro.  N.C. 
Breifenbucher.  Jaegues  R.,  Miami  U,  Oxford. 

Ohio  _  ^ 

Breifenkamo,  Edward  C.,  A.  and  M.  C  of 
Texas.  Coliego  Station,  Tex. 

Brener,  Bernard  J.,  Long  Island  U.  Brooklyn 

I.  N.Y. 

Brenneman.  F.  E.,  Parsons  C.  Fairfield.  Iowa 
Brenner,  Theodore  J.,  S.M.,  St.  Marys 
U,  San  Antonio  1,  Tex. 

Breslln,  Maroaret  (Mrs.).  Baldwin  H.  S.. 
Baldwin,  N.Y. 
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Crcwiifl,  lUv.  J.  M..  O.  Pr«tm..  Archmar« 
Acaoemy,  Claymonr,  Del. 
itKwstar,  Robert  R..  U  of  Richmond,  Rich- 
n>on^«  Va. 

Brida*.  Rebocca  (Mrs.),  Now  Utracht  H.  S., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y, 

Lreadbant.  Marion  M.  E„  Glan»  Fall»  H.  S„ 
Gien»  Fall»,  N.Y, 

Brojdbant,  Thoma»  L.,  U  of  California, 
Rivcr»idc,  Calif, 

BradUn,  Judith  (Mr».),  Gaorga  Wa»hino- 
ton  H.  S.,  New  York,  N.Y, 

Bracker,  Hugo,  Quincy  C,  Quincy,  III. 
Brakaw,  Helen  S.  (Mr».),  Riley  H.  S.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Brammcr,  Bertha,  Roo»evelt  C,  Chicago. 
III. 

Braafce,  Franc!»  J.,  Ill,  U  of  Virginia.  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va. 

*Braak>,  Blo»»om  S.,  Wa»hingfon,  D.C. 
Broamc,  Christine,  Wesleyan  C.  Macon.  Ga. 
Brother  Cari,  C.F.X..  Cardinal  Hayes  H.  S., 
New  York  51.  N.Y. 

Brother  Oonalii»,  C.F.X.,  Archbishop  Step- 
mac  H.  S.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Brother  Eadbart,  West  Philadelohia  Catholic 
H.  S..  Philadelphia  39.  Pa. 

Bratbar  F.  Jesaph  Quinn.  La  Salla  C.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  41,  Pa. 

Brother  Grogary,  F.S.C..  Manhattan  C.  New 
York  71,  N.Y. 

Brother  Herman  J.  Thaner,  S.M.,  St.  Joseph 
H.  S.,  Cleveland  19,  Ohio 
Brother  John,  C.F.X.,  Mt.  St.  Joseph'»  H.  S.. 
Baltimore  29,  Md. 

Brown,  Rev.  Andrew.  Roman  Catholic  H. 

5.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown,  F.  Andrew,  Grinnell  C,  Grinnell. 
Iowa 

Brown.  J.  Lawton,  Council  Rock  Jr.-Sr.  H. 

5..  Newtown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Brown,  John  Harrison.  Goucher  C.  Towson 

4.  Ma. 

Brown,  Louise,  Amherst  Senior  H.  S., 
Snyder.  N.Y. 

Browne.  Richard  J.,  Princeton  U,  Prince¬ 
ton,  NJ. 

Browning,  Robert  M.,  Hamilton  C,  Clinton, 
N.Y. 

Bruce,  James  C.,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
III. 

Bruek,  Esther,  Washington  Missionary  C, 
Washington  12.  D.C. 

Bruhn.  Joachim,  U  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  Md. 

Brundrett,  R.  B.,  Jr.,  U  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo. 
N.Y. 

Bruning,  Peter,  Indiana  State  Teachers  C. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Brunson,  Virginia  (Mrs.),  Butler  U.  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Bub,  Douglas  F.,  U  of  Souther  Carolina, 
Columbia  I.  S.C. 

Buchanan,  Charles  0.,  Alfred  U.  Alfred, 
N.Y. 

Buchinger.  Hans  W.,  Earlham  C.  Richmond. 
Ind. 

Buchterkirchon,  Erich,  Niagara  U,  Niagara 
University,  N.Y. 

Buck,  George  C.,  U  of  Washington,  Seattle 

5,  Wash. 

Buehne,  Sheema  Z.  (Mrs.),  The  Baldwin 
School.  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Buerger,  Laura.  East  H.  S..  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Buffington,  Albert  F..  Pennsylvania  State 
U.  University  Park,  Pa. 

*Bul!er,  Beatrice  R.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

'Burch,  John  William,  Box  177,  University 
Station,  Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 


Burckhardf,  Sigurd,  Ohio  State  U,  Colutnbu*, 

Ohio 

Burgevin,  Carolina  L.,  Port  Chaster  H.  S., 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Burke,  William  Leslie.  Harding  C.  Searcy, 
Ark. 

Burne,  Rev.  Martin  J..  O.S.B..  St.  Benedict's 
Preparatory  School,  Newark  2.  NJ. 
Burkhard,  Arthur,  10  Farwell  Place,  Cam- 
bridga  38.  Mass. 

Burzle,  J.  A.,  U  of  Karuas,  L^wrerKe. 
Kans. 

Buschmann,  August,  Bates  C,  Lewiston.  Me. 


Caog,  Miles  H.,  Missouri  School  of  Mines. 
Kolia,  Mo. 

Caldwell,  Virgil  E.,  Classen  H.  S.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okie. 

Campbell,  Adelheid  W.  (Mrs.),  Parkside 
Junior  H.  S.,  Massapegua.  N.Y. 

Cap^,  Edith,  Hunter  C.  New  York  21, 

de  Capua,  A.  George,  Jr.,  Cornell  U.  Ithaca, 

N.Y. 

'Cardew,  Angelika  (Mrs.),  U  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Cardinal.  Clive  H..  U  of  Manitoba,  Winni¬ 
peg.  Man. 

Carpenter,  C.  Whitney.  II.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  53,  N.Y. 

Carpenter,  Fred  D.,  Emer.,  U  of  Vermont. 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Carrall,  Thelma,  Mississippi  State  C.  for 
Women,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Carstens,  Ellen  R.,  Wausau  Junior  H.  S., 
Wausau,  Wis. 

Carter,  Boyd  G.,  U  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln  8. 
Nebr. 

Carter,  H.  Adams,  Milton  Academy,  Milton 
86,  Mass. 

Cartwright,  Richard.  Williams  C,  Williams- 
town.  Mass. 

Cary.  John  R.,  Haverford  C,  Haverford,  Pa. 
Caryl,  Warren  H.,  Lawrence  C.  Appleton, 
Wis. 

Caspar,  Jacob  W.,  Nazareth  C,  Nazareth, 
Mich. 

Cassell,  Katherine  T.  (Mrs.),  Emer.,  825 
Winchester  Ave.,  Elizabeth  3,  N.J. 
Cassirer,  Sidonie  (Mrs.),  Mt.  Holyoke  C, 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Cast,  G.  C.,  Emer.,  925  E.  Franklin  St.,  Ap¬ 
pleton.  Wis. 

Cates,  Paul,  Scattergood  School,  West 
Branch,  Iowa 

'Catura,  Robert,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Cavanaugh,  Emily  M..  Troy  H.  S.,  Troy,  N.Y. 
Caviness.  George  L.,  Pacific  Union  C,  Ang- 
win,  Calif. 

Chambers,  Dwight.  U  of  Arizona,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Chandler,  Richard  E.,  Southwestern  Louisi¬ 
ana  Institute,  Lafayette,  La. 

Chapekar,  Raghunath.  S.P.  College.  Poona 
2,  India 

Chatman,  Charlotte  L..  Livingstone  C. 
Salisbury,  N.C. 

Chevalier,  Herman  G.,  Valley  Stream  H.  S., 
Valley  Stream.  N.Y. 

Chick.  Edson  M..  U  of  California.  Riverside. 
Calif. 

Chisholm,  Coming.  Deerfield  Academy. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 

Chisholm.  Hulda  H..  Ventura  C.  Ventura. 
Calif. 

Christensen,  Ervin  P.,  Kilgore  C,  Kilgore, 
Tex. 
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Churchiil,  Frtdarick  J.,  Hofttra  C.  Hemp- 
tiead.  N.Y. 

Clark,  Bcisie  H.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Southern 
Cclifornia,  Lot  Angelet  7,  Calif. 

Clark,  Richard  C..  U  of  Penntylvania.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4,  Pa. 

Clark,  William  H.,  Jr.,  U  of  Rochetlsr. 

Rochetter  20.  N.Y.  .  ^ 

Cloet,  Robert,  Plainfield  H.  S..  Plainfield. 

NJ-  .  ... 

Cluver,  Etther  M.,  Blue  Itland  H.  S..  Blue 
Itlarid,  III. 

Coalet,  Mary  Weld.  Lakewood  H.  S..  Lake- 
wood  7,  Ohio 

Cobb,  Dorothy  Hanton,  Perth  Amboy  H.  S.. 
Perth  Ambw,  N.J. 

Coenen,  F.  E.,  U  of  North  Carolirui.  Chapel 
Hill.  N.C.  _  .  , 

Coffman,  Bertha  Reed,  Emer.,  26  Hollit  St., 
Newton  58,  Mats. 

Cohen,  Fritz  G.,  Milwaukee-Downer  C.  Mil¬ 
waukee  II,  Wit. 

Cohen,  Pincut.  Beniamin  Franklin  H.  a.. 
Rochester  21.  N.V. 

Cohn,  Heinz,  Battin  H.  S..  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
Cohn,  Hilde  D.,  Swarthmore  C,  Swarthmore. 


Colby.  Thomas  Edward,  III,  Columbia  U, 
New  York  27.  N.Y. 

Coiditz,  Carl,  Wayne  State  U,  Detroit  I, 
Mich. 

Coleman,  Clement  Jack,  Arthur  Johnson 
Regional  H.  S..  Clark.  N.J. 

Coleman,  Joseph  T.,  St.  Bonaventure  U. 
St.  Bonaventure.  N.Y. 

Collins,  Elly  Wilbert  (Mrs.),  San  Francisco 
State  C.  San  FrarKisco.  Calif. 

Collins,  Rev.  Michael.  O.S.B..  Delbarton 
School,  Morristown.  N.J. 

Comans,  Grace  Patricia,  Miss  Porter  s 
^hool,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Condoyannis,  George  E.,  St.  Peter's  C, 
Jersey  City  6,  N.J. 

Connor,  Arthur  B.,  Nebraska  State  Teach¬ 
ers  C,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

Cook,  Martha  A.,  Geneva  C,  Beaver  Falls. 
Pa. 


Cooper,  Danielle  Chavy  (Mrs.),  Immaculate 
Heart  C,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

Coover,  Ruth  H.  (Mrs.),  Grossmont  H.  S.. 
Grossmont.  Calif. 

Corcoran,  Mary  Morrison  (Mrs.).  Vassar  C, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

Cordelius,  Henry  F.,  Pasadena  City  C,  Pas¬ 
adena,  Calif. 

Cordes,  Henry  M.,  N.  Tonawanda  H.  S., 
North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

Cornette.  J.  C.,  Jr.,  Austin  C,  Sherman. 
Tex. 

Cosner,  Lillian  D.  (Mrs.),  Orange  County 
Community  C,  Middlebury,  N.J. 

Courant,  Harold  S.,  U.  S.  Department  of 
State.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Coussens,  Prudent  C.,  St.  Ambrose  C,  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa 

Covington,  James  M.,  1513  Longfellow  St., 
Hyattsville,  Md. 

Cowie,  Murray  A.,  U  of  British  Columbia, 
Vancouyer.  B.C. 

Crest,  Allan  M..  Municipal  U  of  Wichita. 
Wichita  14,  Kans. 

Crichton,  Mary  C.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Crouthamel,  Edgar  C.,  Emer.,  951 1  German¬ 
town  Aye.,  Philadelphia  18.  Pa. 

‘Crouthamel,  Gloria,  Temple  U,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pa. 

Cuie,  Radojka  (Mrs.),  Cathedral  School  of 
St.  Mary,  Garden  City.  N.Y. 


Cummings,  Robert  L..  26  Henrydale  Ave., 
Greenville,  S.C. 

Cunz,  Dieter,  Ohio  State  U,  Columbus  10, 
Ohio 

Cunt,  Paul  H.,  Emer.,  Bridgehampton.  Long 
Island.  N.Y. 
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Dabtinghaut,  Erhard.  Wayne  U.  Detroit  I, 
Mich. 

DahiM.  Lena  F.,  Hunter  C.  New  York  21, 

Daley,  Eugene  F.,  Newburyport  H.  S.,  New- 
buryport.  Matt. 

Danoff,  Alexander  P.,  (J  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Durham.  N.H. 

Oarmstadter,  Karl  D.,  Howard  U.  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

Oau.>r,  [Dorothea  W.,  Monmouth  C,  West 
Long  Branch,  N.J. 

Daviau,  Donald  G.,  U  of  California.  River¬ 
side,  Calif. 

Davit,  Arthur  L.,  Chatham  C.  Pittsburgh 
32.  Pa. 

Davit,  Glenn  M.,  Albany  H.  S.,  Albany  3. 
N.Y. 

Davit,  Mary  Catherine.  Cedar  Crest  C, 
Allentown.  Pa. 

Dawson,  Eugene  K..  John  Adams  H.  S.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

DeBareza,  Alice  (Mrs.),  Oshkosh  State  C. 
Oshkosh.  Wis. 

Decker,  Hermann  T.,  Eastern  New  Mexico 
U.  Portales,  N.M. 

Dedrick,  Dwain,  GIcnbrook  H.  S..  North¬ 
brook,  111. 

Dehorn,  William,  Marquette  U.  Milwaukee 
3.  Wis. 

DcLIma,  Kathryn  N.  (Mrs.),  Syracuse  U. 
Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

Dell,  Charles  A.,  U  of  Alabama,  University, 
Ala. 

Dometz,  Peter,  Yale  U,  New  Haven,  Corm. 

Demmcr,  Juanita  L,  Northwest  Nazarene 
C.  Nampa.  Ida. 

DePass,  Donald,  Sweet  Home  Central  H.  S., 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Deutsch,  Sabina  (Mrs.),  Shaker  Heights  H.  S., 
Shaker  Heights  20,  Ohio 

Devlin,  John  J.,  Jr.,  Fordham  U.  Bronx 
58.  N.Y. 

Devlin,  Justine  M.,  Lawrence  H.  A.,  Law¬ 
rence.  Mass. 

DcVolld,  Walter  L.,  Kent  State  U,  Kent, 
Ohio 

DeVries,  Louis,  Emer.,  Iowa  State  C.  Ames, 
Iowa 

*Dcw,  [Jcborah  S..  U  of  Minnesota.  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Minn. 

Dick,  Ernst  S.,  Montana  State  U,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Dickson,  Paul.  U  of  Maryland.  Munich 
Branch,  APO  407,  New  York.  N.Y. 

Dieckmann,  Liselotte,  Washington  U,  St. 
Louis  5.  Mo. 

Dicz,  Martha  (Mrs.),  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Di'koy,  Maryin  C..  Lake  Forest  C.  Lake 
Forest.  III. 

Dismukes,  C.  J.,  North  Georgia  C,  Dahlon- 
ega,  Ga. 

Disqur,  Elwood,  Wilkes  C.  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa. 

Doepper,  Paul  W.,  Miami  U,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Doeppner,  Brigitte  E.  (Mrs.),  Arcadia  H.  S.. 
Arcadia,  Calif. 

Dolbee,  Myrtle  E..  Emer.,  1301  Rhode  Island 
St.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
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Oeld«r.  Emma  (Mrs.),  Emerson  H.  S..  Union 
CitY.  NJ. 

Dehoe,  Mary  A.  (Mrs.),  Weehawkan  H.  S.. 
Weehawkan,  N.J. 

Demreese,  Fred  C.,  405  Meadows  Ave.. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Oemsch.  Rev.  John  T.,  St.  Paul's  C.  Con¬ 
cordia,  Mo. 

PeaateHl,  Eleanora.  Woodrow  Wilson 
junior  H.  S..  Clifton,  N.J. 

Oeney,  Richard  J.,  Northwestern  U.  Evart- 
ston.  III. 

Derntee,  M.  Louise.  Emer.,  290  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Ave.,  Arlington  74,  Mass. 

Dessenbach,  Helen,  Freeport  H.  S.,  Free¬ 
port,  N.Y. 

Dewat,  Lynwood,  U  of  Minnesota.  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Minn. 

Drapatin,  Rotert  E..  Crosby  H.  S.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn.  .  _  r 

Orean,  Dorothy  D.  (Mrs.),  Denbv  H.  S., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Drexal.  Henry  W..  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md.  _  .  _ 

Dteyer,  Theodore,  Gonzaga  U,  Spokane  2, 

Wash.  _  .  . 

*DyBry€ke  Eö^loAfd  Conradt  (Mrs.)#  U  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Jessie  L.,  U  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Minn.  , 

Dufner,  Rev.  Engelbert,  St,  John  s  U.  Col- 
legeville,  Minn. 

Oafner.  Max.  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor. 

Du^an^ John  L..  Jr..  1 50  Bedford  Rd..  Tor¬ 
onto  5.  Ont. 

Danbani,  T.  Chadboume.  Wesleyan  U.  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.  .... 

Danningteii.  G.  Waldo.  Northwestern  State 
C.  Natchitoches.  La.  . 

Danson,  A.  A..  Prairie  View  A.  anu  M.  C. 
Prairie  View  Tex. 

'Darecba,  Leonard  L.,  Stanford  U.  S'an- 
ford,  Calif.  _  .  . 

Dasel.  John  P.,  Seguoia  H.  S..  Redwood 
City,  Calif. 

OaVal,  F.  Alan,  Cu.-nell  C.  Mt.  Vernon. 
Iowa 

Dvoretzky,  Edward,  The  Rice  Institute. 
Houston,  Tex.  . 

Dyck,  Martin,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge  39,  Mms. 

Dyck,  Wilhelm,  Waterloo  C.  Waterloo. 
Ont. 


Eastwood,  Hilda  H.  (Mrs.),  Fordson  H.  S., 
Llearborn,  Mich.  _  _  „ 

Eaton,  Frank  F.,  Portland  State  C.  Port¬ 
land,  Oreo.  _  .  . 

Eaton,  Robert  E.,  Germantown  Friends 

School,  Philadelphia  44.  Pa. 

Ebclke,  John  F..  Wayne  U.  Detroit  1.  Mich. 

Eckclman,  E.  O..  U  of  Washington.  Seattle 
5.  Wash. 

Eckfeldt,  Florence  P.,  Amundsen  H.  S.. 
Chicago  25.  III. 

Edse,  llsedore  M.  (Mrs.),  Ohio  State  U. 
Columbus  10,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Robert  I..  Pittsfield  H.  S..  Pitts¬ 
field.  Mass. 

Eglin,  Margaret  P.  (Mrs.),  Eastside  H.  S., 
Paterson.  N.J. 

*Eglitis,  Mirdza.  U  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis  14.  Minn. 

Ehrmann,  Claire  (Mrs.),  Boulder  Public 
Schools,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Eichel.  Clyde  W..  Jr..  Delta  State  C.  Cleve¬ 
land.  Miss. 


Eichbelz,  Erich  H.,  U  of  Oklahoma.  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla. 

Ekke,  Paula,  C  of  Notre  Dame  of  Mary- 
lartd,  Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Ekkberst,  William,  U  of  Mississippi, 
University,  Miss. 

EUenbera,  Jeannette  H.,  Brooklyn  C, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Eilertsen.  Einar  J.,  Carroll  C,  Waukesha. 
Wit. 

Ebielf,  William  L..  Mt.  Pleasant  H.  S., 
Wilmington  3.  Del. 

Elsenbrewn,  Harry.  56  East  87th  St..  New 
York.  28.  N.Y. 

Eldrid^,  Carey  D..  U  of  Tampa,  Tampa 

Elgiitber,  Christa.  Sanford  Junior  H.  S.. 
Minneapolis  6.  Minn. 

Ellert,  Ernest  E.,  Hope  C.  Holland,  Mich. 
Ellert,  Frederick  C..  U  of  Massachusetts. 
Amherst.  Mass. 

Ellis,  Barbara,  Central  H.  S.,  Paterson,  NJ. 
Ellis,  Frances  H.  (Mrs.),  Indiana  U,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind. 

Elms,  David  A.,  Admiral  Farragut  Academy, 
Pirte  Beach,  N.J. 

Emarsen,  Helen,  Linfield  C.  McMinnville. 
Dreg. 

Engel,  (iertrude.  Central  State  C,  Wilber- 
Torce,  Ohio 

Engel,  James  E.,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

III. 

Engel,  Walburga  von  Raffler  (Mrs.),  New 
York  U.  New  York,  N.Y. 

En^elbrecbt,  Mabel,  339  Perry  St.,  Elgin, 

Engelhardt,  Walter,  Concordia  C.  St.  Paul 
4.  Minn. 

Engelmann,  Hans  B..  Peekskill  Military 
Academy,  Peekskill,  N.Y. 

Entiero,  Frank,  Pennsylvania  State  U, 
Ogontz  Center.  Pa. 

Epstein,  Dorothy,  Stewart  Junior  H.  S.. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

Erbem.  Walter  K.  G.  W.,  Brooklyn  C.  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.Y. 

Erickson,  Paul.  Orchard  Park  Central  H.  S.. 
Orchard  Park.  N.Y. 

Etzler.  T.  Herbert.  Southern  Methodist  U. 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Evans,  Charlotte  (Mrs.),  Muskingum  C. 
New  CoTKord,  Ohio 

Evert,  Waldemar  G..  Dover  H.  S..  Dover. 
N.J. 

Evins,  Agnes  L.  (Mrs.),  Eastern  Oklahoma 
A.  and  M.  C.  Wilburton,  Okla. 

Exner,  Richard,  PrirKeton  U.  Princeton. 
N.J. 


Faber,  Lehman  B..  Riverside  C,  Riverside. 
Calif. 

Fabien,  Rene.  John  Carroll  U,  Cleveland 
IS.  Ohio 

Fahrer,  Walter,  Bethany  C,  Lindsborg. 
Kans. 

Fairfield,  Erie,  U  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh 
13.  Pa. 

Fanncn,  Vivian  L.  (Mrs.),  Lodi  H.  S..  Lodi. 
Calif. 

Farkas,  Zoltan  J.,  Georgia  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Collegeboro.  Ga. 

Farner,  Dorothy  C,  State  C  of  Washington. 
Pullman,  Wash. 

Farnsworth,  Carl  J.,  Emer.,  237  Vitmar  PI.. 
Park  Ridge.  N.J. 

Farnsworth,  H.  Merle.  Northeastern  State 
C.  Tahleguah.  Okla. 
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Farr«ll,  Wilfred  R.,  Phoenix  H.  S..  Phoenix. 
N.Y. 

Farrere,  Helen  F.,  TuKulum  C,  Greeneville, 
Tenn. 

Fatel,  Oscar  A.,  Midwestern  U.  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex. 

Faust,  John  L.,  Blue  Mountain  Joint  H.  $.. 
Cressona,  Pa. 

Fearing,  Percy  M.,  West  H.  S.,  Minneapolis 
6,  Minn. 

Fahlau,  Ulaisd  E.,  Tulane  U,  New  Orleans 
IS.  La. 

Fehling,  Fred  L.,  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 

Felder.  Rev.  George  J.,  Bishop  Neumann 
H.  S.,  Philadelphia  45.  Pa. 

Feld,  Ellin  Silverman  (Mrs.).  Columbia  U, 
New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Feldscher,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Suomi  C,  Hancock, 
Mich. 

Fenstarmacher,  W.  Richard,  Clarks  Sum- 
mit-Abinoton  H.  S.,  Scranton.  Pa. 
Ferguson,  A.  Gordon,  Dana  C.  Blair,  Nebr. 
*  Ferre,  Margaret,  Eastern  Baptist  C,  St. 
Davids.  Pa. 

Feuerbach,  Henry  G.,  Central  H.  S..  North 
Bellmorc.  L.  I..  N.Y. 

Feuerilcht,  Anna  A.,  Mepham  H.  S.,  Bell- 
more.  N.Y. 

*Feyeck,  Hertha  (Mrs.),  Colorado  C,  Col¬ 
orado  Sprir>gs.  Colo. 

FIcker,  Ida  E.,  Pennsylvania  State  U.  Al¬ 
toona.  Pa. 

Fickert,  Kurt  J.,  Wittenberg  C,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio 

Fles,  (Serald,  Amherst  Central  Senior  H.  S.. 
Snyder  21.  N.Y. 

Fife,  Hildegarde  Wiehert  (Mrs.),  Brooklyn 
C.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Fihn,  Joseph  A..  U  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21, 
Mich. 

Finkel,  Ellen,  1617  Visalia  Ave.,  Berkeley, 

Calif. 

Finkanthal,  Charlotte  C.,  Fitch  H.  S.,  Groton, 
Conn. 

Firestone,  Robert  T.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Fischer,  Curt  R.,  C  of  Sequoias,  Visalia. 
Calif. 

Fischer,  Marie-Luise,  Bavside  H.  S.,  Bay- 
side.  N.Y. 

Fitsall,  Henry  John,  Rutgers  U.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J. 

Fix,  Lt.  Col.  K.  W.,  Marion  Institute,  Mar¬ 
ion.  Ala. 

Flaiole,  Rev.  Edward  S..  S.J..  Seattle  U. 
Seattle  22.  Wash. 

Flaxman,  Seymour  L..  New  York  U.  New 
York  53.  N.Y. 

FIcissner,  Else  M.  (Mrs.),  Wells  C,  Aurora, 
N.Y. 

Fleissner,  O.  S..  Wells  C.  Aurora.  N.Y. 
Flaming,  W.  Lewis,  St.  Andrew's  School. 
Middletown,  Del. 

Flowers,  Patricia  (Mrs.),  Newcastle  U  Col¬ 
lege.  Newcastle.  N.S.W..  Australia 
Flygt,  Sten  G.,  Vanderbilt  U.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Folker,  (Seoroe  Fulton,  Main  St.  at  Broad- 
meadow  Rd..  Groton,  Mass. 

Foltin,  Lore  B.,  U  of  Pittsburgh.  Pitts¬ 
burgh  13.  Pa. 

Foote,  Luise  H.  (Mrs.).  Independence  H. 

S..  Independence.  Ohio 
Ford,  Christine  Shaw,  47  Amherst  Ave., 
Swarthmore.  Pa. 

Ford,  Edith  G.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  C, 
Richmond.  Kv. 

Ford,  Paul  Greenwood,  Kents  Hill  School, 
Kents  Hill,  Me. 


Foraac,  Albert,  Texas  Lutheran  C.  Sequin, 
Tex. 

Fewkes,  Robert  A..  New  York  U.  New 
York  53,  N.Y. 

Frahm,  Dorothea,  San  Bernardine  Valley  C. 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Frank,  John  G..  The  American  U,  Washing¬ 
ton  16.  D.C. 

Frank,  Julius,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  C. 
Rutherford,  NJ. 

Franklin,  John  B.,  Nutley  H.  S..  Nutley, 
N.J. 

Frants,  Adolf  I.,  Bucknell  U,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Fraser,  Ralph  $.,  Illinois  C,  Jacksonville. 
III. 

Freiberger,  Helenes  T.,  Olympic  Junior  C. 
Bremerton.  Wash. 

Freiday,  George  W.,  Jr.,  Hebron  Academy, 
Hebron,  Me. 

Frelmanis,  D.,  Columbia  U,  New  York  27, 
N.Y. 

French,  Howard.  Davidson  C.  Davidson. 
N.C. 

Freund,  Florence,  Bay  View  H.  S..  Mil¬ 
waukee  7,  Wis. 

Freund,  Susanne  H.  (Mrs.),  Meredith  C. 
Raleigh.  N.C. 

Frey,  John  R.,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  III. 
Friabert,  Stuart  Alyn.  Mt.  Holyoke  C. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

FrIedI,  Ann,  High  MowirKl  School.  Wilton. 
N.H. 

Friedlander,  Dorrit  Fanny,  Lawrence  C, 
Appleton,  WIs. 

Friedman,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Loras  C,  Dubuque. 
Iowa 

Frless,  Charlotte  L.,  400  W.  119th  St..  New 
York  27.  N.Y. 

Frixselt,  Mary  M.,  David  Lipscomb  C.  Nash¬ 
ville  4.  Tenn. 

*Frischman,  Sandra.  New  York  U.  New 
York  3.  N.Y, 

Froehlich,  Arno  C..  Emer.,  931  North  17th 
St.,  Shebovgan,  Wis. 

Freehlich,  Käthe  B.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  C. 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa 

Freelich,  Helen  W..  Wernersville  H.  S., 
Wernersville.  Pa. 

From,  Veronica,  Hamline  U,  St.  Paul  4, 
Minn. 

Fuehrer,  William  D.,  Central  C,  Pella.  Iowa 
Fuerst,  Herbert,  Siena  C,  Loudonville,  N.Y. 
Fuarst,  Norbert,  Indiana  U,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

*Fuhrmann,  Gisela,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Funke,  Erich.  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 
Iowa 


Gaade.  William  R.,  Brooklyn  C.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Gaiss,  Aloysius  J.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Gallacher,  Stuart  A.,  Michigan  State  C. 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Galligan,  Edward  B.,  Malden  H.  S..  Malden, 
Mass.  _ 

Galligan,  Gerard,  Middlesex  School,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass. 

*Gamba,  Therann,  575  Villa  Ave.,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Gamer,  Helena  M..  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 

Gamper,  Frieda,  Emer.,  832  E.  State  St., 
Jacksonville,  III.  .  l. 

Gananian,  Viola,  King  Philip  Regional  H. 
S.,  Wrentham.  Mass. 
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Gardner,  Arthur  P.,  R.F.O.  2,  Moacow,  Pa. 
Carisi,  Philip  J.,  Fairlawn  H.  S.,  Fairlawn, 
NJ. 

Garratt,  Wharton  County  Junior  C, 

Wharton,  Tax. 

’Gartman,  William,  Indiana  U,  Bloomirtg- 
ton,  Ind. 

Gaunar,  Anna  E.,  Ba-ronna  H.  S.,  Bayonna. 
NJ. 

Gates,  Clifford  Elwood,  Colgata  U,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  N.J. 

Gattarar,  Robert  A.,  Botta  H.  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

Ganarhe,  Herbert  J.,  Michigan  State  Nor¬ 
mal  C,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Gaathiar,  Rev.  J.  D..  S.J.,  Boston  C.  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill  67,  Mass. 

Gearhart,  E.  F..  Hope  C,  Holland.  Mich. 
Gaffart,  Carl  W.,  U  of  Oubugua,  Oubugua. 
Iowa 

Gamcinhardt,  Laurence  E.,  Wesleyan  U. 
Middletowiv  Corm. 

Ganscliinef,  Fred,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  Pittsburgh  1 3.  Pa. 

Centner,  Marie,  Batavia  H.  S..  Batavia.  N.Y. 
Garend,  Herta  F.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Wisconsin. 
Marinette.  Wis. 

Gerhard,  Melitta,  Emer.,  33  Chatham  St.. 
Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

Gericke,  Robert  W.,  Casady  School.  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Carmana.  Francis  R.,  Parma  Senior  H.  S.. 
Parma  29,  Ohio 

Garmann.  Margaret  L..  Norwalk  H.  S..  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

*(äarsh,  Norman,  U  of  Pennsylvania.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4,  Pa. 

Cassmann,  A.  M.,  Talladega  C.  Talladega. 
Ala. 

GibMe,  Susan  Diane,  Springfield  H.  S., 
Springfield.  Pa. 

Giasaka,  Walter,  Colgate  U,  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
Gilbert,  Russell  W.,  Susguenanna  U.  Selins- 
grove.  Pa. 

Cilgenast,  Trudy  E.,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  H. 
S.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Gillen,  Rev.  Mathias  J.,  f*  of  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Paul  I,  Minn. 

Gillatta,  Phil  G.,  Lycoming  C,  Williams¬ 
port.  Pa. 

GiMarich,  V.  J.,  Sault  Branch,  Michigan 
Tech.,  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

Gish,  Arnell  G.,  Mankato  H.  S.,  Mankato. 
Minn. 

‘Cittlcman,  Sol,  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

(iiuffrida,  Robert  T.,  U  of  Rochester,  Roch¬ 
ester  20.  N.Y. 

(ilade,  Henry.  MarKhester  C.  North  Man¬ 
chester,  Ind. 

Glanz,  Beatrice  dcGara  (Mrs.),  Polytechnic 
H.  S..  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Glatz,  Roberta  (Mrs.),  Bethlehem  Central 
H.  S..  Delmar,  N.Y. 

Claude,  Paul  M.,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Albany  1,  N.Y. 

Glavina,  Martin  C.,  U  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.  . 

Gleason,  Owen.  Elyria  Public  H.  S..  Elyria. 
Ohio 

Gmindcr,  Albert  B..  Findlay  C.  Findlay. 
Ohio 

Gockley,  (Sordon  E.,  Flint  Junior  C.  Flint 

3.  Mich. 

Gocdsche,  C.  R..  Northwestern  U.  Evanston. 

Ill- 

GoessI,  Alfred  F.,  Loyola  U.  New  Orleans 
18.  La. 

Cocssling,  Erwin  W.,  Southwestern  at  Mem¬ 
phis.  Memphis.  Tenn. 


pnis.  t 


GeetsI,  Johanna,  San  Mateo  H.  S.,  San 
Mateo,  Calif. 

Goff.  Robert  F..  U  of  Maine  in  Portlarsd. 
Portland,  Me. 

Gohla,  Kurt  B.,  Fordham  U,  New  York 
58.  N.Y. 

Goldterg,  Frederick  Gustav.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Golden,  Emma  B.  (Mrs.),  Emer.,  911  W. 
Verde  Lane,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Goldsmith,  Ulrich  K.,  U  of  Colorado.  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo. 

Goedell,  Robert  C.,  Public  Affairs  Field 
Center,  APO  757.  New  York.  N.Y, 

Goodman,  Glenn  H.,  Ohio  State  U.  Colum¬ 
bus  5.  Ohio 

Goodnow,  Kent,  Eastern  Nazarene  C.  Wol¬ 
laston  70.  Mast. 

(Soodrsim,  William  D..  McNeese  State  C. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 

Gen,  Adolph  C..  U  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4.  Pa. 

Corse,  William  J.,  Emer.,  831  Ackermann 
Ave.,  Syracuse  10.  N.Y. 

Gotch,  Marcella  (Mrs.),  Worthington  Junior 
C.  Worthington.  Minn. 

Cottschalk,  Gunther  H.,  U  of  Southern 
California.  Los  Anoeles  7,  Calif. 

Cottwald,  Paul,  Ohio  State  Ü,  Columbus  10. 
Ohio 

(jowa,  Ferdinand,  Fisk  U.  Nashville  8.  Tenn. 

'Coyne,  Minetta  Altgelt  (Mrs.),  1205  Sher¬ 
wood  Drive,  Arlington.  Tex. 

Gräber,  Paul  A..  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  C, 
Hays,  Kant. 

Graf.  Eric  F.,  Lake  Erie  C,  Painesville,  Ohio 

Graf,  Otto  G.,  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich. 

Graham,  Paul  G.,  Smith  C,  Northampton. 

Mast. 

Grant,  Esther  L.,  Kent  State  U,  Kent,  Ohio 

Grast^^  (jeorge  M.,  Whittier  C,  Whittier, 

Gratzinger,  Greta,  Barat  C  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Lake  Forest,  III. 

da  Gravellnes,  Kvrl  L.  F.,  U  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Columbia  1.  S.C. 

Green,  Fred  H.,  Jr.,  North  Plainfield  H.  S.. 
North  Plainfield.  N.J. 

Green,  John  B.,  The  Peddle  School.  Hights- 
town,  N.J. 

Greene,  Dennis  I..  U  of  (Detroit,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Greenlee,  Helen,  East  H.  S.,  Rochester  7, 
NY. 

Griesemer,  RaynKXid  C.,  Brandywine  Heights 
Joint  H.  S.,  Topton,  Pa. 

Griessbach,  Wulf,  U  of  Maine.  Orono,  Me. 

Griffin,  M.  H.,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  C. 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

Grilk,  Werner,  Springfield  H.  S..  Spring- 
field.  Ohio 

Griswold,  Emada  Avery,  956  Grant  Place, 
Boulder,  Colo.  _ 

Groben,  Margaret  L..  Newcomb  C.  New 
Orleans  18.  La. 

Groan,  Henry  J.,  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse  10, 
N.Y. 

von  Gronicka,  Andre.  Columbia  U.  New 
York  27.  N.Y. 

Gropp,  Paul  E.,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter.  N.H. 

Grossman,  Arthur  H.,  Capital  U,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Grosz,  Lorine,  Central  H.  S..  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Grothan,  Harold,  Elmwood  Park  Commu¬ 
nity  H.  S.,  Elmwood  Park  35,  III. 

Gruber,  Alma  H.  (Mrs.),  Rutgers  C  of  South 
Jersey,  Camden,  N.J. 
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Grucnbautr,  Anne  K.,  Ouf  Ledv  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  C.  Cincinnati  6.  Ohio 

von  6nieiiin9eM.  John  Paul,  Jamettowm  C, 
Jamestown,  N.  Dak. 

Guddar,  Kurt  H.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U,  Del¬ 
aware,  Ohio  ... 

‘Guentlier,  Margaret  Beltz  (Mrs.),  Harvard 
U,  Camoridqo  38,  Mass. 

Guentlier.  Paul  F..  Vanderbilt  U.  Nashville 
4.  Tenn. 

Guest,  John  L.,  Millsaps  C,  Jackson  10, 

Gump,  Margaret,  Moravian  C  for  Women, 
Bethlehem.  Pa.  .... 

Gunther,  Gertrude.  Hempstead  H.  S.,  Hemp¬ 
stead.  N.Y. 

Gunther,  Wilhelm  J.,  Bound  Brook  H.  S.. 
Bound  Brook.  N.J.  _  , 

Gursch,  Elizabeth  N..  Waller  H.  S..  Chicago. 

Gustafson.  Lorraine,  Wheaton  C,  Norton. 
Mass. 


Haat,  Edwin  R.,  Enter.,  R.D.  I,  Box  630, 
Mohnton.  Pa.  _  , 

ter  Haar,  John.  U  of  Notre  Dame.  Notre 
Dame.  Ind.  ...  « 

Haas,  Maria.  Merevhurst  C,  Erie,  Pa. 
Haeseler,  Ann  C..  Grover  Cleveland  H.  b.. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  ,  .  ^  a  tt  i  a 

Hags^el,  Robert.  Canisius  C.  Buffalo  8. 

Hagstrem,  Esther  L..  East  Senior  H.  S.. 

Pawtucket.  R.l.  e 

Hahn,  Martin  Ferdinand.  Central  H.  b.. 
^ranton  10.  Pa. 

Hahn,  Paul  T.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U.  Delaware. 
Ohio 

Hahn.  Walther  L..  Purdue  U.  Lafayette. 

Ind.  ,,  .  . 

Hail«.  Harry  G..  U  of  Houston.  Houston  4. 
Tex 

Hainebach.  Hans.  Union  C.  Schenectady  8. 
N.Y. 

Halle,  Louis  W,,  Dumont  H.  S..  Dumont, 
N  J 

Hall.  Harold  E..  Hebron  Academy,  Hebron. 

Hallamore,  G.  Joyce.  U  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  Vancouver.  B.C. 

Halley.  Albert  B..  Rutgers  U.  New  Bruns- 
wicic  N.J« 

Haipert,  Irige  D.  (Mrs.),  Columbia  U.  New 
York  27.  N.Y.  ,  .  ^  . 

HamH,  Christian  F..  La  Grange  C,  La 
Grange.,  Ga. 

Hamilton.  Mary  P.,  Regis  C,  Weston.  Mass. 
Hammer,  Carl.  Jr..  Louisiana  State  U,  Baton 
Rouge  3.  La. 

Hammerschlag.  Ludwig,  Emcr.,  6926  Pine- 
wav,  P.O.  Hyattsville.  Md. 

Hance,  Use  Rosenhainer  (Mrs.),  821  E.  Haley 
St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  _  ^  . 

Hanhardt.  Arthur  M..  U  of  Rochester. 
Rochester  20,  N.Y. 

Hanish,  Rudolph  L..  Fordham  Preparatory 
^hool.  New  York  58.  N.Y. 

Hankey,  Gretchen  Steinhäuser  (Mrs.),  Roose- 
veit  H.  S..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Hannes.  Adolf  W..  Columbia  H.  S..  Maple¬ 
wood.  N.J.  . 

Hrnrahan.  William  R..  Jr..  New  Britain  H. 

S.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Hansen.  Cari  V..  Trinity  C,  Hartford  6. 

Hanson,  Harian  P..  Wiliiams  C.  Wiliiams- 
town.  Mass. 


Hardaway,  R.  Travis.  Queens  C.  Fiushing. 
N.Y. 

Hardenstine,  Ruth  D.  (Mrs.),  Pine  Grove 
Area  H.  S..  Pine  Glrove.  Pa. 

Ha^an,  (jeorge,  U  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

Harlin,  Helen  Irene.  Milligan  C.  Milligan 
College,  Tenn. 

Haitee,  Thomas  Steffen,  North  Texas  State 
C,  lOenton.  Tex. 

Harms,  Beulah  M.,  Kenmore  Senior  H.  S., 
Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Ham,  Edith  Muriel.  Agnes  Scott  C,  De¬ 
catur.  (Sa. 

Harris,  Charlotte  P.  (Mrs.),  Mountain  Lakes 
H.  S..  Mountain  Lakes,  NJ. 

Harris,  Jennifer  M.  (Mrs.),  Ramapo  Re¬ 
gional  H.  S..  Franklin  Lakes,  N.J. 
'Hartley,  Carol,  Hanover  C,  Hanover,  lird. 
Hartman,  Alexaisder  P.,  U  of  South  Dakota, 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 

Hartmann,  Eric.  Milton  Academy.  Milton 
86,  Mass. 

Hartock,  Arnold,  U  of  lllirrois,  Chicago. 
III. 

Hartzell,  George  W.,  Ursinus  C.  College- 
ville.  Pa. 

'Harvey,  John  H..  Indiana  U,  Bloomington. 
Irid. 

Haselden,  William  Doyle,  Piedmont  H.  S.. 
Piedmont,  Calif. 

Hmelmaier,  Marie  (Mrs.),  Cliffside  Park  H. 

S..  Cliffside  Park.  N.J. 

Haeslinger,  Hilda  R.  (Mrs.).  South  Dakota 
State  C.  Brookings.  S.Dak. 

Hatch,  Mary  Gies  (Mrs.),  191)  Senate  St.. 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Hatfield,  Henry  C.,  Harvard  U.  Cambridge 
38,  Matt. 

Hathaway,  Lillie  V.,  Emer.,  404  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York  25.  N.Y. 

Hauber,  Joseph  A..  Jacksonviile  Junior  C. 
Jacksonville  7,  Fla. 

Hauck,  Adolf  W..  Emer.,  1800  Front  St.. 
Scotch  Plains.  N.J. 

Hauser,  Hans,  Emer.,  303  E.  Essex  Ave.. 
Landsdowne,  Pa. 

Hauser,  Ronald,  Northwestern  U.  Evar>- 
ston.  III. 

Hawkins,  Alma  H..  Roosevelt  H.  S..  Seattle 
5.  Wash. 

Hawley,  Anne,  Junior  C,  Arkansas  City, 
Kara. 

Hayes,  J.  C.,  U  of  Aiabama.  University. 

Ala.  ..  . 

Hayward.  Annelies  Thurner.  Northeast 
Louisiana  State  C.  Monroe.  La. 

Haywood,  Bruce.  Kenyon  C.  (Sambier,  Ohw 
'Healy,  Kathryn.  C  of  St.  Rote,  Albany  3. 
N.Y. 

Heaps,  Marian  E.,  Regional  H.  S..  Penm 

Grove,  N.J.  _ 

Heffner.  Roe-Merrill  S.,  U  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison  6.  Wis.  ,  .  , 

Hegenauer,  Eugene  F.,  Westtown  School. 

Westtown.  Pa.  _  . 

Heggen,  W.  Gregor,  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 

Hellbronner,  Walter  L..  U  of  Virginia.  Char¬ 
lottesville.  Va.  rj, 

Heimann.  Phila  V.  (Mrs.).  U  of  Utah.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah 

Heine.  Henry  J..  William  Penn  Charter 
School.  Philadelphia  44.  Pa. 

Heing,  (Serald  J..  Lake  View  H.  S..  Chicago 

Hainie,*  (jtto  L..  Von  Steuben  H.  S..  Chl- 

He1nrieh.**Hildeoarde.  Millbum  H.  S.,  Mill- 
bum.  N.J. 
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IMiirklHiiiayar.  Louis,  Emor..  4  Concordia 
Place.  Brorwvillo  8,  N.Y. 

HaitiMr,  Robert  R.,  U  of  California,  Los 
Angalat  24,  CaliK 

Halfars,  M.  C..  Now  Mexico  Military  In- 
ititute.  Roswell,  N.M. 

Halneclie,  Carl  A.,  Del  Mar  C,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

Haloiricli,  Elsie  W..  Emer.,  1 52  Harding 
Drive.  New  Rochelle.  N.Y. 

Htaioiiisehsiis,  Edgar  H.,  Hunter  C,  New 
York  68.  N.Y. 

Maeipal,  Emelia  A..  Emer.,  92  Pocasset 
Ave..  ProviderKe  9.  R.l. 

Haoipstesd,  Martha  E.  (Mrs.),  Iowa  City 
H.  S..  Iowa  City,  lows 

Heimettev,  Paul  S..  Belmont  H.  S.,  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mass. 

Naenlee,  Oscar  A..  Lindenwood  C.  St. 
Charles.  Mo. 

Heeiilweer,  Isolde  A..  Albion  C.  Albion. 
Mich. 

Mapearle,  Charlotte,  Eastern  Washirsgton  C 
or  Education,  Cheney.  Wash. 

Hscfiit.  Christoph,  Wa^ington  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  C.  Washington.  Pa. 

Hermaii,  Anne-Marie.  Lodi  H.  S..  Lodi.  N.J. 

Hasler,  Rev.  Raymond  F.,  S.S.,  St.  Charles 
C.  Catonsville  28.  Md. 

Hess,  John  A.,  Emer.,  45  Grosvenor  St.. 
Athens,  Ohio 

Hess.  Katherine,  John  Adams  H.  S.,  Ozone 
Park.  N.Y. 

Hass,  Paul,  St.  Vincent  C.  Latrobe.  Pa. 

Hats,  Ruth  A.,  Teaneck  H.  S.,  Teaneck. 
N.J. 


Hetael,  William.  Community  C  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Institute.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Hettwar-Aylward.  Rosa  M.  (Mrs.).  Pulaski 
H.  S..  Milwaukee  15.  Wis. 

Hatter,  Elsie  M.,  H.  Frank  Carey  H.  S.. 
Franklin  Sguare,  N.Y. 

Hevarty,  Leontine  G.  (Mrs.),  U  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Colleoe  Park,  Md. 

Hewltt-Tliarer,  Harvey  W.,  Princeton  U, 
PrirKeton,  N.J. 

Heyeiaiin.  Har^  Gerhard.  Lertoir  Rhyne  C. 
Hickory,  N.C. 

Hayna.  Adolph,  Palomar  C,  San  Marcos, 
Calif. 

HlaMa,  Jacob.  North  Texas  State  C,  Denton. 
Tex. 

HM,  W.  Merle.  Purdue  U.  Lafayette.  Ind. 
Hlllar,  Rev.  Joseph  A.,  St.  Joseph's  C. 
Collegeville.  Ind. 

HHIiard,  Robert  L.,  Ridgewood  H.  S.,  Ridge¬ 
wood.  N.J. 

HHh,  Jeanette,  Thornton  Township  H.  S., 
Harvey,  III. 

Hirsch,  Altert  F.,  Buena  Vista  C.  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa 

Hlrtchbach,  Frank  D..  Clark  U.  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Hoch,  Albert  A.,  Evergreen  Community  H. 

S..  Evergreen  Park,  III. 

Hecbheini.  William  A.,  The  Bolles  School, 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Hedees.  John  L.,  Stetson  U.  DeLand,  Fla. 
Heeltxal,  Pauline  R.,  Little  Rock  U.  Little 
Rock  /Krk 

Hoermann,  Roland.  U  of  California,  Davis. 
Calif. 

Hefachar,  Erich,  Washington  U,  St.  Louis 
5.  Mo. 

von  Hofe,  Harold.  U  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Hoffman,  Aones  M.,  Philip  Livirtgston  H.  S.. 
Albany.  N.Y. 

Hoffmann,  Cterles  W.,  U  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  24.  Calif. 


Hoffmann,  Reinhold  W.,  Georgetown  U. 
Washington  7,  D.C. 

Hofmann,  Helen,  Danville  H.  S.,  Danville. 
III. 

Hofrichter,  Ruth,  Vaster  C.  Poughkeepsie. 
N.Y. 

Holcke,  Harriet,  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S..  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.Y. 

Hellharg,  Helen  F.,  Belleville  H.  A..  Belle¬ 
ville  9.  N.J. 

KoHosisHne,  Henry  M.,  U  of  Buffalo,  Buf¬ 
falo  14.  N.Y. 

Hollingor,  (lelia  (Mrs.),  Socorro  H.  S.. 
Socorro,  N.M. 

Hollmann,  Werner,  Princeton  U,  PrirKe- 
ton.  N.J. 

Holton,  Harry,  2395  Madrono  Dr.,  Eugene, 
Oreg. 

Holzmann,  Albert  W..  Rutgers  U.  New 
Brunswick.  N.J. 

Hoizwarth,  Charles.  U  of  Texas.  Austin 
12.  Tex. 

Hornberger,  Conrad  P..  Polytechnic  Iruti- 
tute  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  2,  N.Y. 

Honsay,  Rudolph  E..  Bethany  Lutheran  C, 
Mankato,  Minn. 

Hoed.  Miriam  H.  (Mrs.),  Anacostia  H.  S., 
Washington  20.  D.C. 

*Hook,  Donald  D..  U  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Homer,  Lucie  T.,  Roosevelt  LI.  Chicago. 

Hora'ik,  Henry,  Mass^husetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Horthy,  Katalin.  U  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln. 

Hema^,'  Frank  D..  245  Scott  Drive.  Fair¬ 
fax.  Va.  _  ..  ... 

•HorwaHi.  Peter.  Holy  Cross  C.  Worcester. 


Housol,  Hooe.  Oklahoma  City  U.  Oklahoma 
City.  Okie.  _  ^  ^ 

Hovel.  Ralph.  Compton  C.  Cc^ttm.  (Jalif. 
Howard.  Kaeto  Baumann  (Mrs.).  1332 

Savannah  St..  S.E..  WashiMton  20.  D.C. 
Hudson.  Dolores.  Arlington  HeighN  Town¬ 
ship  H.  S..  Arlington  Heights.  III. 
Huobenor,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.).  Forest  Hills  H. 

S..  Forest  Hills.  N.Y.  .  .  _ .  _ 

Huebonor.  Theodore.  Board  of  Education. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Hueppe,  Frederick  E..  Syosset  H.  S.,  Oyster 
Biv  N.Y. 

HuffeH.  Anton  M..  Adelphi  C.  Garden  City. 

N.Y.  .  ^ 

Hughes.  John  P..  St.  Peter's  C.  Jersey  City 

Hirahes'. 'William  N..  U  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Huhnke,  Geraldine  M..  Bethany  Nazarene 
C.  Bethany.  Okla.  ^  ^  -r 

Hula,  Annemarie.  Marymount  C,  Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson.  N.Y. 

Hulburd.  Robert  P.,  Phillips  Academy.  And¬ 
over.  Mass.  _  _  .  .  ,  ,  - 

Hun,  Alex  P..  Jr..  Texas  Technological  C. 
Lubbock.  Tex. 

Huls.  F.  Elizabeth.  Washington-Lee  H.  S.. 
Arlington  7.  Va. 

Hulsey.  Hal.  U  of  Georgia.  Atlanta.  Ga. 


I 

Immerwahr,  Raymond,  Washington  U,  St. 
Louis  5.  Mo. 

*  Inman,  Robert  A.,  U  of  Washington.  Se¬ 
attle.  Wash.  ...  .  . 

Isaacs,  Ruth  F.,  Garfield  H.  S..  Seattle  4. 
WasK 
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,  R.  ..O’'-  ,  Otwo/i*  Fluihi»u. 

Virh  C  '  '  F'fi#  TO.. 


elen  i. -rse.  MiM'cy  C.  Millioan 
Tenn. 

II'  n  I'nith 


TO  _  .  •  —1  - *<■ 

Hildeqarde.  Millburn  H.  S..  Mill- 

J. 


t/»---  .  4  Cc —  ’d!* 
itce,  die  xville  9  *  Y. 

«*«'*  Rcbart  >,  yf  I,-, 

A'.  •  '<  .  [ 

He'f«rt,  (  it.,  ■<f  .<ex>r>  M  t  (q- 

tutu,  N.M. 

.•»•«cclo,'.  Carl  A..  Orl  Mar  C.  Cotout 
fhfiiti,  Tr  ■ 

*  .  tl»iv  ■  r  «  MxrdilX, 

I  ~  -V'  1 


...'mann,  k  .<  i*-r>rr 

'  jqin'  /iy«  ■*.  C  C 

r'.'/f  itt  r  !. 

i.i 

jliiclirar,  Roth.  V.  .»ar  r"  -<c 
N.V. 

HoIck«,  Mt-'ri«  Frwmc.  nail  H. 
In  NY 

■■  -  h-  ■  VUa  .  1  . 

*  » 


Hottfflan,  Aones  Ui.,  rfiiiiM  . . g»iwii  n.  ii.afian,  .  »t\.  .#»»1 

Albany.  N.Y.  attle.  Wash.  ^  ^ 

Hoffmann,  Charles  W.,  U  of  California.  Isaacs,  Ruth  F.,  Garfield  H.  S.,  ! 
Los  Angeles  24,  Calif.  Wash. 


H.  S..  Seattle  4, 
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ltt«r,  Lucille.  Rhode  Island  State  C.  King¬ 
ston,  R.l. 

Ittnef,  Robert  T.,  U  of  Akron,  Akron  4, 
Ohio 

UsnoH,  Albert  M.,  U  of  Miami.  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

Ivask,  Ivar  V.,  St.  Olaf  C.  Northfield.  Minn. 


J 

Jack,  William,  Waukegan  H.  S.,  Waukegan, 

III. 

Jackiae,  Mary  Louise,  U  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Jackson,  William  T.  H.,  Columbia  U,  New 
York  27,  N.Y. 

Jacob,  Annette  F.  (Mrs.),  Drury  C,  Spring- 
field.  Mo. 

JacobsM,  Anna,  Emer.,  Hunter  C,  New 
York  21.  N.Y. 

Jacobsen,  Morris  K.,  Andrew  Jackson  H. 

5..  St.  Albans.  L.I..  N.Y. 

Jacoby,  Doris,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New 
York  17.  N.Y. 

Jacoby,  Rev.  Matthew  H.,  S.V.D.,  Divine 
Word  Seminary,  Bordentown,  N.J. 

Jaoels,  Louis  H.,  Central  Missouri  State  C, 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Jannach,  Hubert,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette.  Ind. 

Jantx,  Harold  S..  Johns  Hopkins  U,  Bal¬ 
timore  18,  Md. 

Jarrard,  Clarence  C.,  Emory-at-Oxford,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ga. 

Jaspar,  F.  Henri,  Jr.,  St.  Louis  University 
H.  S..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Jauch,  Mary,  Emcr.,  916  Delaware  Ave.. 
Buffalo  9.  N.Y. 

Jehle,  Mimi  Ida,  U  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  III. 

Jelliffe,  W.  Scri^er,  HaverTord  School, 
Haverford,  Pa. 

Jennings,  Lee  B..  U  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Calif. 

Jessen,  Myra  R.  (Mrs.)  Bryn  Mawr  C, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Jett,  Alvin  D.,  Jr„  1524  S.  Monte  Carlo 
Dr.,  Dallas  24,  Tex. 

Jotter,  Marianne  Lourie,  U  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Johns,  Irene  L..  Ridley  Park  H.  S.,  Ridley 
Park,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Kathryn  A..  Ohio  U.  Athens.  Ohio 

Johnson,  Margaret  A..  Palmyra  H.  S.,  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.J. 

Johnson,  Ruth  Violet,  Saratoga  Springs  H. 

5.,  Saratoga  Sprirtgs,  N.Y. 

Johnson,  Sidney  M.,  U  of  Kartsas.  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans. 

Johnston,  Ames,  Temple  U.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Jolles,  O.  J.  Matthijs,  U  of  Chicago.  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Jonas.  Klaus  W.,  U  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  13,  Pa. 

Jones,  James  T.,  6107V7  Ellis  St.,  Chicago 
37.  III. 

Jones,  Oscar  F.,  U  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Jonston,  Reintraut  E.  (Mrs.),  Memorial  H. 

S.,  West  New  York,  N.J. 

Jordan,  Arthur  C..  Frankford  H.  S.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  24,  Pa. 

Jord.in,  Charles  F.,  Loyola  C,  Baltimore  10, 
Md. 

Jordan,  Emil  L.,  Douglass  C,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.J. 

Jordan,  Gilbert  J.,  Southern  Methodist  U, 
Dallas  5.  Tex. 

Jordan.  Juliana,  Florida  Southern  C,  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla. 


Joyce,  John  F.,  Senior  H.  S.,  Loominstor, 
Mast. 

Jungo,  Holga.  Wichita  H.  S.  East,  Wichita 
7,  Karts. 

Jungton,  Emma.  Cutter  H.  S..  Wauwatosa, 
Wis. 

JuoMka,  Greco  (Mrs.),  Roosevelt  H.  S., 
Portland  3.  Oreo. 

Jurgens,  Ernst  F..  Witcorttin  State  C.  River 
Falls.  Wit. 


K 

Kaolin,  Albert  F.,  Fordham  U,  New  York 
58.  N.Y. 

Kager,  John  J.,  Massapequa  H.  S.,  Matsa- 
pequa.  N.Y. 

Kahdy,  Nell  M.  (MrsJ,  Needham  Broughton 
H.  1.  Raleigh.  N.C. 

Kahn,  Harry  H.,  U  of  Vermont,  Burlirtgton. 
Vt. 

Kahn.  Ludwig  W..  The  City  C.  New  York 
31.  N.Y. 

Kahn,  Robert  L.,  U  of  Washirtgton,  Seattle 
5.  Wash. 

Kallas,  Aarne  Adrian,  DeVe.sux  School.  Ni- 
ag.tra  Falls.  N.Y. 

Kallmes,  Thtroso,  Emer.,  47  Strathmore 
P.d..  Brookline  46,  Mast. 

Kallos,  Alexander,  C  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Kaminski,  Edmund  J.,  Rico  Institute, 
Houston  1,  Tex. 

Kamm.  Berta  (Mrs.).  West  Contra  Costa 
Junior  C,  San  Pablo,  Calif. 

‘Kapplowitt.  Stephen,  U  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Kappesser,  Dorothy  E..  William  Notting¬ 
ham  H.  S..  Syracuse  10.  N.Y. 

Karl,  Hertha  (Mrs.),  Waldorf  School.  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

Kartfon,  George  L..  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.Y. 

Karp,  Irving  K.,  Lockport  Senior  H.  S.. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

’Karpintki,  Louise.  No.  1348.  Winter 
Haven,  Fla. 

Kattmann,  Emmy,  Leonia  H.  S.,  Leonia, 
N.J. 

Kauf,  Robert,  U  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  III. 

Kaufmanis,  Withelmine  (Mrs.),  Gustavus 
Adolphus  C.  St.  Peter.  Minn. 

Kaufmann.  Liselotte  E.,  West  H.  S..  Denver 
4.  Colo. 

Kaufmann,  Walter  H.,  Roosevelt  H.  S., 
Yonkers  2.  N.Y. 

Kaulfers,  Walter  V.,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
III. 

*Kauls,  Guido,  Minnehaha  Academy,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Kayser,  Alma.  Rochester  Community 
Schools,  Rochester,  Mich. 

Kayser,  Rudolf.  Emer.,  160  Cabrini  Blvd.. 
New  York  33.  N.Y. 

Keach,  Paul  B.,  Hanover  C.  Hanover,  Ind. 

Keefer,  Richard  A.,  Northern  Illinois  U. 
DeKalb,  III. 

Keer,  Richard  M.,  Livingston  Senior  H.  S.. 
Livingston,  N.J. 

Keeton,  Kenneth  E.,  Wake  Forest  C.  Win¬ 
ston-Salem.  N.C. 

Keffer,  Frederick,  Central  H.  S.,  Valley 
Stream.  N.Y. 

Kchlenbeck,  Alfred  P.,  Iowa  State  C,  Ames. 
Iowa 

Kell.  Guenther,  Hunter  C,  New  York  2), 
N.Y. 

Keller.  Karen,  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Arljor, 
Mich. 
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Kalliiit«r,  JoMf  M.,  Wilton  C.  Chambart- 
buro.  Pa. 

Kally,  Raymond  B..  2390  Simmt  Ava.,  North 
Ballnwra,  N.Y. 

Kaltav.  Varna,  Envnanual  Mittionarv  C. 

Barrian  Sprinot.  Mich. 

Ktaipart,  John.  SyracuM  U.  SyracuM  10, 
N.Y. 

Kaaaaily.  Mary  Elizabath,  North  Miami  H. 
S.,  North  Miami.  Pla. 

Kaviar,  Kurt.  Wilbarforca  U.  Wilbarforca, 


Karr.  Richard  H..  Comall  U.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 
Kaüar,  Robart,  Phllllpt  Exatar  Acadamy, 
Exatar,  N.H. 

Kattalkaina.  Gilbart  C.  U  of  lllinoit,  Ur- 
bana.  III. 

Kaal,  Carl,  Florida  Stata  U,  Tallahattea. 
Fla. 

Kaatar.  Joiaph,  Union  H.  S.,  Klamath  Fallt, 
Oreo. 

Kiafar,  Louita  W.  (Mrt.),  Wattam  Ratarva 
U.  Clevaland,  Ohio 

Kiaffa.-.  Rev.  M.  L.,  North  Bay  C.  North 
Bay.  Ont. 

Kieffar,  Ralph  W.,  Fleetwood  H.  S.,  Fleet- 
wood,  Pa. 

’Klathaaer.  John  F..  Penraylvania  State  U. 
Univenity  Park,  Pa. 

KIkan,  Jonat,  S^h  H.  S.,  Denver  10. 
Colo. 

Kilcbennianii,  Ruth  J.  (Mrt.),  Lycoming  C. 
Williamtport,  Pa. 

Kimball,  Stanley,  Lincoln  H.  S..  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Kind,  John  L.,  Emer..  314  Forett  Park 
Blvd..  N.W..  Knoxville  19.  Tenn. 

Kina,  Eleanor  D.,  Wettern  Wathington  C 
of  Education,  Bellir>qham.  Waih. 

King,  Jamei  C.,  (Seorge  Wathington  U. 
Wathirxiton  6,  D.C. 

King,  Rolf  E.  P.,  Hamburg  H.  S..  Hamburg, 
N.Y. 

*Klpphom,  Richard,  U  of  Penntylvania. 
Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 

Kirch.  Max  S.,  U  of  Delaware,  Newark.  Del. 
Kirehberger.  Lida  (Mrt  ).  U  of  Witconiin. 
Madison  6,  Wit. 

Kirchen,  Rev.  Paul  B.,  Carroll  C.  Helena, 
Mont. 

Kirk,  T)x>mat  E..  402  Hitt  St.,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Kirkpatrick,  Ursula  Pelham  Memorial  H. 
S..  Pelham,  N.Y. 

Kirrmann,  Errtett  N..  Northfield  Seminary, 
Fast  Northfield.  Matt. 

Kirthner,  Sumner,  Massachusettt  Intfitute  of 
Technology,  Cambridge  39,  Mas:.. 

Klttler,  Mark  O.,  Michigan  State  U,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Kittredge,  Helen  L..  Westfield  H.  S.,  West- 
field.  Mast. 

Kitzerow,  W.  C.,  Morton  Junior  C,  Cicero 
50.  III. 

Kitzman,  Martha  C.,  Walnut  Hill  H.  S.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Klarmann,  Adolf  D.,  U  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelnhia.  Pa. 

Klatsen,  Hanno.  Fountain  Valley  School. 

Colorado  Sorinos.  Colo. 

‘Klawiter,  Rarulolph  J.,  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Klein,  John  F..  Emer.,  Lamoine  Beach  Rd.. 
Ellsworth  2,  Me. 

Klein,  Kurt,  539  Tennessee  St..  Lawrence, 
Kant. 

Klein,  Manfred,  Simmons  C.  Boston  IS. 
Mass. 

Klein.  Wallace  G..  Senior  H.  S..  University 
City  5.  Mo. 


. . -t.  Rev.  Anthoity  A.,  Pontifical  C 

Jotephinum,  Worthlrniton,  Ohio 

Klenini,  Frederick  A.,  Union  C,  Schenectady 
8.  N.Y, 

KHinaa,  Antanat.  U  of  Rochester,  Rochettar, 
20.  N.Y, 

Kliiia,  tkilan  (Mrt.),  CorwMrt  A.  and  M.  C, 

Klinger.  ferete  E.,  Wright  Junior  C.  Chi¬ 
cago  34,  III. 

Kleacfciier,  Emil  P.,  St.  John's  U.  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Klamparem,  Alice  (Mrt.).  Thomas  Jefferson 
School.  Holland.  Mich. 

King,  Flora  Buck  (Mrs.),  Brooklyn  C,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.Y. 

Knagn,  Mary  M.,  Mlnartvilla  H.  $.,  Mlnert- 
ville.  Pa. 

KnaM,  Jattie  (Mrs.),  Eastman  School  of 
Music.  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 

KnoMach,  Frances  A.  (Mrt.),  Central  H.  S., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Knoll,  SMTMon  B..  Menlo  C.  Menlo  Park, 
Calif. 

Kecb,  Alice  E..  Smithtown  H.  S.,  Smith- 
town.  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Koch,  Margarete,  Iruliana  U,  Bloomington. 
Ind. 

Keaelil.  Charlotte  Trowbridge  (Mrs.),  Boston 
U.  Boston,  Mast. 

Keekkoak,  Byron  J.,  U  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo 
14.  N.Y. 

Koenig,  Clara.  U  of  Minnesota.  Minneapolis 

14,  Minn. 

Koenig,  Harry  C.,  Southwestern  Stata  C. 
Weatherford.  Okla. 

Koenig,  Karl  F.,  Colgate  U.  Hamilton.  N.Y. 

Koenig,  Margarete,  The  Pomfret  School, 
Pomfret.  Conn. 

Koenig.  Selma  S..  U  of  Wisconsin.  Racine, 
Wit. 

Koerber,  Clement  E.,  Louisville  H.  S.,  Louis¬ 
ville  3,  Ky. 

Koaiisler,  Wolfgang  D.,  Chaffey  Union  H. 
S.,  Ontario,  Calif.  . 

Keester,  Leonard.  U  of  Louisville.  Louisville 
8  Ky. 

Kegarma,  Kristian  S..  Berea  C.  Berea.  1^. 

Kohler,  William.  Elmont  Memorial  H.  S.. 
Elmont,  N.Y. 

Kohls,  Elda,  William  Horlick  H.  S..  Racine. 
Wit 

Kohn,  Gerhard.  Millikan  H.  S..  Long  Beach 

15.  Calif. 

Kolbe,  Hildegard.  Nitkayuna  H.  S..  Schen¬ 
ectady  9.  N.Y. 

Konitzky,  Gustav  Adolf,  Harvard  U,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38.  Mass. 

Korpl,  Reino.  C  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil- 
liamburg,  Va.  _ 

Kostka.  Edmund  C  of  St.  Elizabeth.  Con¬ 
vent  Station.  N.J. 

Kowacic,  Joseph  P..  St.  Joseph  s  C.  Phil- 
arlclphia  31.  Pa. 

Kraft.  Walter  C..  Oregon  State  C.  Corvallis, 
Oreg. 

Krahn,  Cornelius,  Bethel  C.  North  Newton. 

Krakowskl,  Meyer,  Los  Angeles  City  C.  Los 
Angeles  29,  Calif. 

Kramer,  Frederic  J..  Syracuse  U.  Syracuse 
10.  N.Y. 

Krammel,  Hedwig  Bennewitz  (Mrs.).  South 
Division  H.  S..  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Kravs,  M.  Louise,  C  of  Great  Falls.  Great 
Falls.  Mont. 

Krauss,  Paul  G..  Ohio  U.  Athens,  Ohio 

Krebs,  Robert  W.,  Eisenhower  H.  S.,  De¬ 
catur,  III. 
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Kr*M«r,  Mary  C.,  Messiah  C.  Grantham, 
Pa. 

Krans.  Elsa  L..  Carl  Schurz  H.  S.,  Chicago 
41.  III. 

Kratzlng.  Irmgard.  Denbv  H.  S.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kreya,  George  W.,  U  of  Kansas,  LaMirence. 
Kam. 

Krlchbaum,  Rena  (Mrs.),  Monroe  H.  S., 
Rochester  4.  N.Y. 

Kritsch,  Erna,  Douglass  C.  New  Brurtswick, 
N.J. 

KritscMI,  Bertha  K.  (Mrs.),  Abraham  Lin* 
coin  H.  S.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Krenheim,  Ludwig,  New  Hyde  Park  Mem¬ 
orial  H.  S..  New  Hyde  Park.  N.Y. 
Kruagal,  Fred  A.,  U  of  Minnesota.  Minne¬ 
apolis  )4,  Minn. 

KruH,  Lorle,  Errwr..  5211  Carrollton  Ave.. 
Indianapolis  20.  Ind. 

Krumpelmann,  John  T.,  Louisiana  State  U, 
Baton  Rouge  3.  La. 

Kubier,  Ernest  A.,  21  N.  Halifax  Avenue. 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

Kuehner,  Paul,  Lincoln  U.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 
Kuemmerie,  Katherine  E.,  Walton  H.  S., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Kufner,  Herbert  L.,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge 
38.  Mass. 

Kunstmann,  John  G.,  U  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

*KurHi.  Walter,  U  of  Washington.  Seattle 
5,  Wash. 

Kurtz,  John  W.,  Oberlin  C.  Oberlin.  Ohio 
Kurz,  Edmund  P.,  Oueens  C.  Flushing.  N.Y. 
Kygar,  M.  Ellsworth,  Bridgewater  C. 
Bri^ewater,  Va. 


L 

Laas.  Hans  F.,  Creighton  U,  Omaha  2, 
Nebr. 

Laassig,  Robert  O.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  U, 
Shawnee.  Okla. 

Lagerstedt,  Kenneth,  New  Britain  H.  S., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Lambasa,  Frank  S..  U  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Lancaster,  Albert  L.,  Virginia  Military  In¬ 
stitute.  Lexington.  Va. 

Landa,  Bjarna,  Augsburg  C,  Minneapolis  4, 
Minn. 

Landau,  Karla,  North  Shore  Country  Day 
^hool,  Winnetka.  III. 

Lane,  Benjamin  A..  Pennsylvania  State  U. 
Erie.  Pa. 

Lane,  David  J.,  U  of  Massachusetts.  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Lang,  Anton.  Jr.,  (Georgetown  U,  Washing¬ 
ton  7.  D.C. 

Lang,  Frederick  F.,  Nyack  Senior  H.  S.. 
Nyack,  N.Y. 

Lange,  Eva  C.  (Mrs.),  Hunter  C.  New  York 
21,  N.Y. 

Lange,  Hanna,  Emer.,  32  Clarendon  PI., 
Buffalo  9.  N.Y. 

Lange,  Stella.  St.  Mary's  C.  Notre  Dame. 
Ind. 

Lange,  Victor.  Princeton  U.  Prirreeton,  N.J. 

Langebartel,  William  W.,  Temple  U,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  22,  Pa. 

Lannhammer,  Franz.  U  of  Oregon.  Eugene. 
Oreg. 

Lanlgan.  Isabella  M..  Central  H.  S.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  3.  N.Y. 

Larson,  Marvin,  Gustavus  Adolphus  C.  St. 
Peter.  Minn. 

Lasher-Schlltt.  Dorothy  (Mrs.),  Brooklyn  C, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y, 


LaValle,  Ethel,  North  H.  S.,  Columbus  2, 
Oh.o 

Lavering,  Turroll,  Broad  Ripple  H.  S.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  20,  Ind. 

Lawin,  Clara,  Fexeman  H.  S.,  Chicago,  III. 

Lawrence,  Emmy  H.  (Mrs.),  Niskayuisa  H.  S., 
Schenectady  9,  N.Y. 

Lawse«.  Richard  H..  San  Oiago  State  C. 
San  Diego  15.  Calif. 

Lazenby,  M.  Candler,  Lehigh  U,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

Lea.  Henry  A.,  U  of  Massachusetts.  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass. 

Lederer,  Herbert,  Ohio  U,  Atherts.  Ohio 

*Lee,  Alberta  Junkin  (Mrs.),  Pennsylvania 
State  U.  University  Park,  Pa. 

Lagner,  Wolfram  K.,  George  Washington 
U.  WashirHJton,  D.C. 

Lehman,  Margaret  (Mrs.),  224-20  93rd  Rd.. 
Ot^ns  Village,  L.I..  N.Y. 

Lehmann,  Winfred  P.,  U  of  Texas,  Austin 
12.  Tex. 

Lehner,  Frederick,  West  Virginia  State  C, 
Institute.  W.Va. 

Lehnert,  Frederick,  Hobart  and  William 
Smith  C,  Geneva.  N.Y. 

Leib,  Gilbert,  West  Hempstead  H.  S..  Hemp¬ 
stead,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Lemka,  Ruth  E..  Waukesha  H.  S., 
Waukeslu,  Wis. 

Lemke,  Victor  J.,  West  Virginia  U,  Mor¬ 
gantown.  W.Va. 

Lemmans,  Rev.  Henry  J.,  St.  Gabriel's  Rec¬ 
tory.  Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

Lenel,  Luise  A..  Western  Illinois  State  U. 
Macomb,  III. 

Lenser,  Kurt  W.,  Alhambra  H.  S..  Alhambra. 
Calif. 

Lenz,  Harold,  Oueens  C,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

Lenz,  Mali  G.  (Mrs.),  Southwestern  U, 
(Georgetown,  Tex. 

Lee,  Ernest  J.,  Columbia  C.  New  York  27, 
N.Y. 

Laonhardt,  Doreen  (Mrs.),  Michigan  State 
U,  East  Lansirx).  Mich. 

Leoeeld,  W.  F.,  Northwestern  U.  Evanston, 
III. 

Lepke,  Amo,  U  of  New  Hampshire.  (Xirham. 
N.H. 

Leppmann,  Wolfgang.  U  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Oreg. 

Leschnitzer.  Adolf  F.,  City  C,  New  York 
31.  N.Y. 

Lester.  Conrad  H..  U  of  California,  Los 
Angeles  24.  Calif. 

*Lettau.  Reinhard  A.,  Smith  C.  Northamp¬ 
ton.  Mass. 

Leuca,  (G“orne.  Jr..  347  Merriman  Rd.. 
Akron  3.  Ohio 

Leusch.  Willard,  Hempstead  H.  S.,  Hemp¬ 
stead,  N.Y. 

Levine,  Louis  G.,  James  Ford  Rhodes  H.  S.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lewis,  ciell  J.  (Mrs.),  Bellaire  Senior  H.  S.. 
Beltaire,  Tex. 

Lewis.  Earl  Nicholas.  Jr.,  Louisiana  State 
U.  Baton  Rouge  3.  La. 

Lewis,  Thelma  K.  (Mrs.),  Senior  H.  S., 
Reading,  Pa. 

Lichtenstein,  Robert  B.,  Howard  U.  Wash¬ 
ington  I.  D.C. 

Liedke.  Herbert  R..  City  C.  New  York  31. 
NY. 

Liedke.  Otto  K..  Hamilton  C.  Clinton.  N.Y. 

Lied'off,  Helmut.  Southern  Illinois  U.  Car- 
hnndale.  III. 

Liedtke.  Kurt,  San  Francisco  State  C.  San 
Francisco  27.  Calif. 

Lillie.  Ravmnnd  F.,  Hayward  H.  S.,  Hay¬ 
ward,  Calif. 
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UmMI.  Lilly  E.  J..  Knox  C.  GolMburg. 

<11. 

UiMlkart,  Am*  O..  Statt  C  of  Wathington, 
Pullman.  Wath. 

‘ItaJnar,  Frad  O..  U  of  Cincinnati.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  21.  Ohio 

Uayd.  Albert.  U  of  Pennsylvania.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4.  Pa. 

Uedtey.  Joseph  8..  Jr..  Albany  Academy 
for  Bovs.  Albany  2.  N.Y. 

Uppert.  Gertrude.  Mississippi  C.  Clinton. 
Miss. 

Uppincett.  Rhoda  A..  Morristown  H.  S.. 
Morristown.  N.J. 

Uptiin.  Sol.  City  C.  New  York.  N.Y. 

List.  Edgar.  State  U  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City. 

Iowa  ^ 

Uttfe.  Ottilia  (Mrs.).  Pacific  Lutheran  C. 
Parkland.  Wash. 

Uviegstone.  Ernest  F..  Milwauke  Country 
Day  School.  Milwaukee  17.  Wis. 

Lacker.  Kaspar  Theodore.  Reed  C.  Portland 
2  Oreo. 

Leak.  Ernst.  Washington  U.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Loesvefiberg.  Ernst  L..  Groton  School. 
Groton.  Mass. 

Logan,  Alan,  Reed  C,  Portland  2.  Drag. 
Leean,  Elsa  M.,  Roberts  Wesleyan  C.  North 
Chili.  N.Y. 

Legan.  Gerald  E..  Live  Oak  Union  H.  S.. 
Morgan  Hill,  Calif. 

Lohner,  Edgar  J.,  New  York  U.  New  York 

Lohnes,  Walter  F.  W.,  Phillips  Academy. 
Andover,  Mass. 

Lonbardi,  Stephanie  Orth  (Mrs.).  U  of 
California.  Los  Angeles  24.  Calif. 

Lone.  Esther  L..  Atlantic  Christian  C.  Wil¬ 
son.  N.  C.  .  J. 

London.  Rixtolph  L..  U  of  Wisconsin.  Madi¬ 
son  6,  Wis. 

Lensen.  Hella.  93ü  Clintonia  Ave..  San 
Jo*n  2S,  Calif. 

Loomis.  C  Grant,  U  of  California.  Berkclev 
4.  Calif. 

Loose.  Gerhard.  U  of  Co'orado.  Boulder. 
Colo. 

Leram.  lan  C..  Corn<''l  II  Ishars  N.Y. 
Loransee.  In'-ohoro  (Mrs.).  Penfield  H  S.. 
p»ofi»ii1  N.Y. 

Lo«*«.  Andrew.  Rice  lr>stitute.  Houston. 
T»x. 

Love,  Frederick  R..  Brown  U.  Providence 
6.  R.l. 

Love,  Katherine  M..  Wartburg  C.  Waverly. 
Iowa 

Lowe.  Thoorlore  L.,  John  Carroll  U.  Cleve¬ 
land  18.  Ohio 

Lewet,  Rainh  Sacramento  State  C.  Sacra¬ 
mento.  Calif. 

Lewrev.  Eleanor  C.,  (Mrs.).  Gienbrook  H. 
^..  Glenview,  III. 

L»hs,  Rev.  Georoe  S..  O.S.B..  Benedictine 
H.  S.,  (Cleveland  4.  Ohio 
Ludwio,  Charlotte  E  (Mrs.).  U  of  Pitts- 
hurgh,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Ludwig,  Helen.  Valparaiso  U,  Valparaiso. 
Ind. 

Ludwig.  Mildred.  Allegheny  C,  Meadville, 
Pa. 


Luebchow,  Irma.  Rufus  King  H.  S..  Mil¬ 
waukee  9.  Wis. 

Lunncy,  Rev  William  J..  Villanova  C, 
Villanova,  Pa. 

Lutkemeier,  Rev.  Camillus  P..  C.PP.S., 
Brunnerdale  Seminary,  Canton,  Ohio 
Lyfe.  Herbert  O..  State  U  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa 


M 


Maas,  Edwin  F.,  Proviso  Township  H.  S.. 
Maywood,  III. 

MacIntyre,  David  H.,  Arlirxiton  Cosjnty 
Schools,  Arlington  County,  Va. 
Mackensen,  Heinz,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  U. 
Teaneck,  N.J. 

Maffee,  Paul  D.,  Jr.,  Emmanuel  C,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Magi,  Kal  jo  S^  Greater  New  York  Academy, 
Woodside  77,  L.I..  N.Y. 

Magyar,  Francis,  Erasmus  Hall  H.  S.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  26.  N.Y. 

Mabar,  Marion  E.,  State  Teachers  C.  Os¬ 
wego.  N.  Y. 

Maier,  Hans  A.,  U  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
Conn. 

MaNlet,  William  A.,  Williston  Academy, 
Easthampton.  Mass. 

Malthaner,  Johannes.  U  of  Oklahoma,  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla. 

ManaMI,  Gilbert  J..  Ripon  H.  S.,  Ripon.  Wis. 
Manderfeld,  Viola.  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago 

37,  III. 

Mann,  Lawrence  A.,  U  of  Scranton,  Scranton 
3.  Pa. 

Marcall,  Noah,  Main  Township  H.  S.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Marchand,  James  W.,  Washington  U,  St. 
Louis  S.  Mo. 

Marcus,  Eric,  U  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

Marcuse,  Ludwig,  U  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Marr,  Weaver  M.,  Jr..  Carlton  C.  North- 
field.  Minn. 

Marsten,  C.  May.  Seattle  Pacific  C,  Seattle 
99.  Wash. 

Mai^nacce,  Rudi,  Richfield  H.  S..  Rich¬ 
field.  Minn. 

Martin,  Gerald  E..  Chaffey  C,  Ontario. 
Calif. 

Martin,  John  S.,  IS  Chelsea  Place.  Hemp¬ 
stead.  N.Y. 

M.irtin,  Josephine.  Calumet  H.  S.,  Chicago 
20.  III. 

Martin,  Paul  P.,  Franklin  and  Marshall  C. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Marx,  Milton,  Brooklyn  Technical  H.  S., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Marx,  Otto  S.,  King's  C,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


*Marx,  Werner,  U  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4.  Pa. 

Masche,  Bertha  M.,  Hunter  C,  New  York 
21.  N.Y. 

Master,  Ronald,  Beniamin  Franklin  H.  S., 
Rochester  21.  N.Y. 

Matenko,  Percy,  Brooklyn  C.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Mathiau,  Gustav,  Pomona  C,  Claremont. 
Calif. 

Matson.  Oscar,  Shasta  C.  Redding,  Calif. 
Matthaidess,  Edwin  H.,  Carthage  C. 
Carthage,  Hi. 

Matttschka,  G.  L.,  Miami  U,  Oxford,  Ohio 
Mautner,  Franz  H..  Swarthmore  C.  Swarth- 
more.  Pa. 

Maxwell,  Lillian  (Mrs.),  Linden  H.  S.. 
Linden.  N.J. 

Maxwell.  R.  J.,  U  of  Omaha,  Omaha  1, 
Nebr. 

Maxwell.  W.  Cary.  (Xike  U,  Durham.  N.C. 
Mayer,  Elizatjeth  M..  Kalamazoo  C.  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  Mich. 

Maver,  Emilie  C.,  Bennett  H.  S..  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Mayer,  Jeanette  (Mrs.),  Clifton  H.  S.,  Clif¬ 
ton.  N.J. 

Maybew,  Theodore  L.,  The  Pingry  School. 
Elizabeth  3,  N.J. 
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Maytterevich,  Frank,  La«  C,  Baytown,  Tax, 

Maynard,  J.  Louiie,  Etner,,  410  N.  Spruco 
St.,  Greenville,  III. 

McAulay,  John,  Gaiklll  Junior  H.  S..  Ni> 
aoara  Fallt,  N.Y. 

McBride,  Louita  L.  (Mrt.),  Montana  School 
of  Minat,  Butt«,  Mont. 

McCaffray,  Rav.  Howard  A.,  S.J.,  Ragit 
H.  S..  New  York  28.  N.Y. 

McCarty,  Paul  T.,  William  Jawall  C. 
Liberty,  Mo. 

McClain,  William  H.,  Johns  Hopkint  U, 
Baltimore  18,  Md. 

McClelland,  Eleanor,  Morristown  H.  S..  Mor¬ 
ristown.  N.J. 

McCluney,  Daniel  C..  Jr.,  Stanford  U,  Stan¬ 
ford,  Calif. 

McCormick,  Edward  A.,  Princeton  U, 
Princeton.  N.J. 

McDowell,  Anna-Marie.  Mlneola  H.  S..  Min- 
rola.  L.I..  N.Y. 

McDowell.  Philip  W.,  New  Trier  H.  S..  Win- 
notka,  ill. 

McGee,  Marjorie  (Mrs.),  Tennessee  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  Cookeville,  Tenn. 

McGlothlin,  Raymond  A..  Jefferson  H.  S.. 
Lafayette.  Ind. 

McHenry,  Andrea  Sendon  (Mrs.1.  Houston 
Independent  School  District,  Houston  2. 
Tex. 

*Mclntlre.  E.  Burnell.  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

McKee.  Ella  R  W.  (Mrs  ).  Fenn  C.  Cleve¬ 
land  15,  Ohio 

McKenxie,  Margaret,  Colorado  C.  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo. 

MeKeouqh.  Mary  C.,  West  H,  S..  Paw- 
riieket,  R.l. 

McKIttrlck.  Mary,  West  Virginia  Weslevan 
C.  Burkhannon.  W.  Va. 

MrMahon,  John  F..  Lawrence  C.  Apoleton, 
Wis. 

Meessen,  Hubert  J.,  Indiana  U.  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Meaow,  Gerhard.  Murray  State  C.  Murray, 
Kv. 

Meier.  Emma  B.  (Mrs.),  Lewis  and  Clark 
C.  Portland,  Oreg. 

Meier,  Eyerette  W.,  St.  John's  C.  Winfield. 
Kans. 

Meier.  Marga.  Indiana  Central  C,  Indian- 
aoolis  27,  ind. 

Meinert,  Joseph  F.,  Laramie  H.  S..  Laramie. 
Wyo.  ! 

Meinke,  W.  G..  Kent  State  U.  Kent,  Ohio 

*Meinzer.  Ludwig,  Northwestern  U.  Eyan- 
ston.  111. 

Meisner,  Ruth,  North  Quircy  H.  S..  North 
Ouincy,  Mass. 

Meissner,  Elsa,  Huntington  H.  S.,  Hunting- 
ton,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Melden.  Nathan  U  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Melz,  Christian  F..  U  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
Nev. 

Memmino,  Gerrit.  Albright  C.  Reading.  Pa. 

Mendel,  Arnold  D..  Carleton  C.  Northfield. 
Minn. 

Mendels,  Judy,  Lewis  C.  Lockoort,  HI. 

Menze,  Edwin  F.,  U  of  Minnesota.  Minre- 
anolis.  Minn. 

Merkel.  Gottfried  F..  U  of  Cincinn.sti.  Cin¬ 
cinnati  21.  Ohio 

Merrett,  Eva,  Adeinhi  C  Garden  City.  N.Y. 

Mertens,  Gerard  M..  Knoxville  C,  Knox¬ 
ville  16.  Tenn. 

Mertsch,  Otto  F..  Jr.,  Worcester  Junior  C, 
Worcester.  Mass. 

Mervash,  Helen.  Rufus  King  H.  S..  Mil¬ 
waukee  9.  Wis. 


Marzbach,  Margaret  Kober  (Mrs.).  South¬ 
western  U.  Georgetown.  Tex. 

Metcalf,  (jaorga  J.,  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago 
37,  III. 

Metz,  Cornelia  M..  South  Park  H.  S.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y. 

Metz,  Helena  S.,  West  Sartaca  Central 
School.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Matzanthin,  Esther,  Randolph-Macon  Wom¬ 
an's  C.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mayer,  Dorothy  E..  New  Utrecht  H.  S., 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Meyer,  Erika  M.,  Mt.  Holyoka  C.  South 
Hadley.  Mass. 

Mayer,  Erwin  L..  Concordia  Senior  C,  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind. 

Mayer,  Fred  P.,  Memorial  Junior  H.  S., 
Valiev  Stream,  N.Y. 

Mayer,  Helbe  (Mrs.),  Rehabilitation  Oe- 
partnsent,  Chicago,  III. 

Meyer,  Herman  C.,  U  of  Washington.  Se¬ 
attle  5.  Wash. 

Meyer,  Marie.  LaGrarKie  Township  H.  S.. 
LaGrange.  III. 

Meyer,  Mervin  D.,  Washburn  H.  S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn. 

Meyer,  Renata  W.,  Kansas  City  Junior  C, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Meyerbach,  Helmut,  Wright  Junior  C.  Chi¬ 
cago  34.  lit. 

Mezger,  Fritz,  Bryn  Mawr  C,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Mieh-slskl.  John,  Marquette  U.  Milwaukee 
3.  Wis. 

Mieike,  Louis  I..  West  Milwaukee  H.  S.. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Mieike,  Lewis.  Cleveland  East  Technical 
H.  S..  ClevelaryJ.  Ohio 

MIesnIeks,  Raymond  R.,  U  of  Minnesota. 
Minneanolis.  Minn. 

MIess,  Martin  M.,  Eastern  Illinois  U. 
Charleston.  III. 

MIetke.  Gustav,  Carl  Schurz  H.  S..  Chicago 
41.  III. 

Mltnck.  Joseph.  U  of  California.  Berkeley. 
Calif. 

Miles.  E.  Kenneth.  U  of  Maine.  Orono,  Me. 

Miller,  Charlotte.  Everett  Junior  C.  Everett. 
Wash. 

MI'ler.  Edeltrud  (Mrs.),  Englewood  H.  S.. 
Chicago.  III. 

Miller.  Elsa  C..  Union  Hill  H.  S..  Union 
City.  N.J. 

Miller.  H.  Clay.  Lincoln  H.  S.,  Canton  6. 
Ohio 

Miller.  Nanev  Margaret.  Potomac  State  C 
of  West  Virginia  II.  Kevser.  W.Va. 

Miller.  Riehard  K..  Allentown  H.  A..  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Miller,  Walther  M..  Valparaiso  U.  Val¬ 
paraiso.  Ind. 

Millloan.  Thomas  R.,  Manhattan  C.  New 
York  63.  N.Y. 

Mills,  Emily,  Amundsen  H.  S..  Chicago  25. 
III. 

Minor,  Harriet  E..  Fergus  Falls  H.  S.,  Fergus 
Falls,  Minn. 

Mlnshall,  Robert.  1 1 70  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  29.  N.Y. 

Moe,  Major  Georoe  R.,  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point.  N.Y. 

Moehlenbrock,  Arthur  H.,  Furman  U, 
Greenville,  S.  Car. 

Moeller,  Eric.  San  Francisco  City  C,  San 
Francisco  12,  Calif. 

Moeller,  Jack  R..  Grosse  Pointe  H.  S.. 
Grosse  Pointe  30,  Mich. 

Moenkemeyer,  Heinz.  U  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 
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Mahai«,  Erwin  T.,  U  of  Southtm  Californi«. 
Los  Anoelos  7,  Calif. 

Mahr,  william,  Morgan  Park  H.  S.,  Chi¬ 
cago  43,  III. 

MoMatchl,  Hans,  Lindan  H.  S.,  Lindan, 

Maera,  David  P..  Bcavarhaad  H.  S.,  Dillon, 
Morit. 

Maara.  Edith  V.  (Mrs.).  Emar.,  2139  South 
Columbine.  Denver  10,  Colo. 

Moore.  Fritz.  Kansas  State  C.  Manhattan. 
Kans. 

Maara,  J.  Michael.  San  Diego  Junior  C, 
San  Diego  2.  Calif. 

Maare.  John  M..  Virginia  State  C.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Marfan,  William  I.,  U  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Merlarty,  William  J.,  Fordham  Preoaratory 
ihool.  New  York  58.  N.Y. 

*Merris.  Eldred.  U  of  Pennsylvania.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  4.  Pa. 

Marris,  M.  C..  Hiram  C.  Hiram.  Ohio 

Marthala,  Elmer  L..  Evanston  H.  S..  Evan¬ 
ston,  III. 

Moseley,  Myrtle  T.,  Tulane  U,  New  Orleans. 
La. 

Mosher,  Roy  E.,  State  Department  ot  Edu¬ 
cation.  Albany  I.  N.Y. 

Mother  Margaret  Knapp.  San  Francisco  C 
for  Women.  San  Frartcisco  18.  Calif. 

Moulton,  William  G..  Cornell  U.  Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Mrhenic,  loyce  H.,  Ambridge  H.  S.,  Am- 
bfidcc.  Pj. 

Mueller,  Bertha,  U  of  Hawaii.  Honolulu, 
T.H. 

Mueller,  Erich,  U  of  Alberta.  Edmonton. 
Alberts 

Mueller.  Hugo,  Georgetown  U,  Washington 
6.  O.C. 


Muellar,  Paul  E..  Moravian  C.  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Mueller,  Rev.  Peter  F..  C.S.C..  U  of  Port¬ 
land.  Portland  3.  Oreg. 

Mueller,  Werner  A..  Ü  of  Wyoming,  Lar¬ 
amie.  Wvn. 

Muenier,  Hans  W..  Army  Language 
School,  Presidio  of  Monterey.  Calif. 
Muller.  ^Ima  Rhode  (Mrs.),  Lincoln  H.  S.. 
Tacoma  3.  Wash. 

Muller,  Siegfried  H.,  Adelphi  C.  Garden 
City,  N.Y. 

Mulligan,  John  J.,  Boston  C,  Chestnut  Hill 
67.  Mass. 

Mundt,  George  J..  Colgate  U.  Hamilton. 
N.Y. 


Munson,  Clara,  Elmira  Free  Academy.  El¬ 
mira.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Ingrid  Wrede  (Mrs.),  St.  Joseph  C. 
West  Hartford.  Conn. 

Mustard.  Helen  M.,  Columbia  U,  New  York 
27,  N.Y. 

Musurillo.  Rev.  Herbert,  S.J..  Bellarmine  C, 
Plattsburgh,  N.Y. 

‘Myers.  Thomas  M.,  U  of  Nebraska.  Lin¬ 
coln  8,  Nebr. 

Myrvaaones.  Kaspar  O..  Tufts  C.  Med¬ 
ford  55,  Mass. 


Nagel,  Margarethe  V.,  Egg  Harbor  H.  S., 
Egg  Harbor.  N.J. 

Negus,  Kenneth  G.,  Harvard  U,  Cambridge 
38.  Mass. 

Naher,  Frank  V.,  York  Community  H.  S., 
Elmhurst,  III, 

Nelson,  Boris  Erich,  Hampton  Institute, 
Hampton,  Va. 

Nelson.  Effie  V..  Bethel  C.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Neubauer,  Flora,  Bassick  H.  S.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

‘Neufang,  Gordon.  U  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

NeufoM,  Anna  Klassen,  Southern  lllirtois  U, 
Carbondale.  III. 

do  Neufvllle,  Robert,  Boise  Junior  C,  Boise, 
Idaho 

Neumann,  Alfred  R.,  U  of  Houston,  Tex. 
Neuse,  Eloise  (Mrs.).  Middlebury  C,  Middlc- 
bury,  Vt. 

Neuse,  Werner,  Middlebury  C,  Middlebury, 
Vt. 

Newby,  Edward  J.,  U  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Newelt,  Emma  Mary  (Mrs.),  Queen's  C, 
Charlotte  7.  N.C. 

Newhall,  Fales,  Technical  H.  S.,  Spring- 
field  9.  Mass. 

Newmarfc,  Maxim,  Julia  Richman  H.  S.. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Newton,  Olin  E.,  Arlington  State  C.  Ar¬ 
lington,  Tex. 

Nay,  Edward  W..  Atlantic  Union  C,  South 
Lancaster,  Mass. 

NIchells,  Roger  A.,  U  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 
III. 

Nie'sen,  Bertha  C.  D..  Yuba  C.  Marysville. 
Calif. 

NIass.  Netta  V.,  Belleville  Township  H.  S.. 
Belleville.  III. 

NIvnn.  Richard  L.,  Senior  H.  S..  Mansfield. 
Ohio 

Neck,  Francis  J..  U  of  lllliaois.  Urbans.  III. 
Ns*'e,  Alfred  H..  Southwest  Texas  State 
Teachers  C.  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

* Notlendorf s,  Valters  E.,  U  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Nolte,  Fred  O..  Washington  U.  St.  Louis  5. 


k<n. 

Nerdmeyer,  George,  Yale  U.  New  Haven. 

Conn. 

Nerdmeyer.  H.  W..  U  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor.  Mich. 

Nork,  Ruth.  Elnin  H.  S..  Elgin.  III. 

Norris.  Alb»rt  M..  West  Hempstead  H.  S.. 

West  Hempstead.  N.Y. 

Norton,  Roger  C..  U  of  lllirwis.  Urbana.  III. 
Norton.  Thomas.  Levden  H.  S..  Chicago.  III. 
Norwood,  Eunene.  U  of  Kansas.  Lawrence. 


Novak.  Richard  E  Concordia  CoMeoiate 
in-tittite.  Bronxville  8.  N  Y. 

Nnwatzki,  Mary.  Central  H.  S..  Fargo.  N. 

Dak.  ^  , 

Nviri,  Eugene  A..  Rutoers  U.  Colleoe  of 
Ptiarmacv,  Newark.  N.J. 

Nv'ifnd.  Kenneth  Whitofish  Bav  H  S.. 
Milwaukee  17.  WIs. 


N 

Nabholz.  Johannes,  Rutgers  U.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  N.J. 

Naehreiner,  Edward,  La  Sierra  C.  Arlington, 
Calif. 

Nagel,  Edith  E.  (Mrs.).  Michigan  State 
Normal  C.  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Nagel,  Elsa.  U  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 


O 

Oberdeck,  Lydia,  Buchtel  H.  S.,  Akron  20, 
Ohio 

O'Brien,  Anna  L..  Brighton  H.  S.,  Brighton 
35,  Mass.  ,  ^ 

Ochrymowycz,  Leo.  St.  Mary  s  C,  Winona, 
Minn.  .  .  _  .  . 

O'Connell.  Richard  B..  U  of  South  Dakota. 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 
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0«tt*r«hafMi,  Elizjbeth,  H«rzl  Junior  C, 
Chicjgo,  III. 

O'FlalMrty,  James  C.,  Wake  Forest  C.  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.C. 

‘(talesby,  Robert  H.,  Northwestern  U, 
Evanston,  III. 

O'Crody,  Winifred  L..  Girls  Latin  School, 
Boston,  Moss. 

Ofcsenhelt,  Sveirv  U  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 

Olden,  Peter  H..  West  Virginia  Institute 
of  Technology,  Montgomery,  W.  Ve. 

Oldenburg,  Johanna  H.  (Mrs.),  New  Er>o- 
land  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston, 
Mass.  ^ 

O'Leary,  John,  Schelmont  School,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.Y. 

Olll,  John  B..  City  C,  New  York  3),  N.Y. 

‘Omiecinski,  Arlerte.  Northwestern  U, 
Evanston,  III. 

Onufer,  Mary  Louise.  1489  Scott  St., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Oppenheimer,  Ernst  Martin,  Carleton  U, 
Ottawa.  Ont. 

Oppermann,  Fred.  Birmirxiham-Southem  C. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Oran)e,  Johanna.  South  Christian  H.  S., 
Grand  Raoids  8.  Mich. 

Orlewsky,  Natalie,  Friends  School.  Wil¬ 
mington  3.  Del. 

Orr,  J.  Collins,  Purdue  U,  Lafayette.  Irul. 

Oswald.  Victor  A.,  Jr..  (J  of  California. 
Loa  Angeles  74,  Calif. 

Oft.  Bertha.  William  Horlick  H.  S..  Racine. 
Wis. 

Oft.  Helen.  Albany  H.  S..  Albany  3.  N.Y. 

Ott.  Helene  E.  (Mrs.),  William  Penn  H.  S.. 
Readirvj,  Pa. 

Owens,  James  Newton.  Oklahoma  Baptist 
•  I.  Shawnee.  Okla. 

Oy'er,  John  E..  U  of  New  Brunswick. 
Fredericton.  N.B. 


P 

Packer,  William,  United  C.  Winnipeg, 
Man.  I 

Paddon,  Doris,  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute.  St.  Thomas.  Ont. 

Page,  Dorothy,  New  London  H.  S.,  New 
London,  Conn. 

Page,  Lafayette.  Ill,  Northwood  School, 
Lake  Placid  Club.  N.Y. 

‘Panish.  Paul,  473  Linden  Blvd.,  Brooklyn 
3.  N.Y. 

Pappel,  Anna  W.  (Mrs.),  Groyer  Cleyeland 
H.  S..  Ridgewr^,  N.Y. 

Paris).  Joseph  T.,  Linden  H.  S..  Linden.  N.J. 

Parrott,  Thomas  J.,  Newburgh  Free  Acad¬ 
emy.  Newburgh.  N.Y. 

Pasmore,  D.  Fred,  Arkansas  State  C,  State 
College,  Ark. 

Patelunas,  J.  [Jouglas  D.,  Lirtgeman  Ele¬ 
mentary  School.  Detroit  14.  Mich. 

Paton,  John  A..  Bathurst  Heights  Colleg¬ 
iate.  Toronto  10,  Ont. 

Patrick.  Rosemary,  Thornton  Township  H. 
S..  Harvov,  III. 

Pattison.  Lillian  D.  IMrs.),  198  Locust  Ave.. 
Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

Pauek.  Charles  E..  Berea  C.  Berea,  Ky. 

PauMn.  Harry,  Downers  Groye  Community 
H.  S.,  Downers  Groye,  III. 

Pau'sen.  Wolfgang,  U  of  Connecticut. 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Pavidis,  Sophia,  Boonton  H.  S.,  Boonton, 
N.J. 

Peabody,  Ethel  L.,  Fitchburg  H.  S..  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Mass. 


’Pearce,  Mrs.  R.  L.,  U  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philo^lphia  4,  Pa. 

PeeMot,  Waldo  C..  Boston  U,  Boston  IS, 

Peisel,  Herbert  H.  J.,  Syracuse  U.  Syracuse 
10.  N.Y. 

Pekary,  Charlotte.  New  York  U,  New  York 
3.  N.Y. 

Penta,  Richard  M.,  Waltham  Senior  H.  S., 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Peiisl,  Herbert.  U  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

PenteMt,  Peter,  Sweet  Briar  C.  Sweet  Brier, 
Va. 

Pej^ard,  Murray  B..  Amherst  C.  Amherst. 

PeÄins,  Daniel,  Garden  City  H.  S..  Garden 
City.  N.Y. 

Perl,  Walter  H.,  Marshall  C.  Huntington 
I.  W.Ve. 

Peters.  Esther  E..  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Peters,  H.  F..  Reed  C.  Portland  2,  Dreg. 
Peterse«,  Agnes  M.,  Benjamin  Franklin  H. 

S.,  Rochester  21.  N.Y. 

’Pfau,  Hildegard.  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago. 
III. 

Pfeffer,  J.  Alan,  U  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo  14, 
N.Y. 

Pfeil,  Gertrude.  Ottow'  H  S..  Ottawa.  III. 
Pfeiler.  William  K..  U  of  Nebraska.  Lin¬ 
coln  8.  Nebr. 

Pflug,  Marguerite,  Kirvj  C.  Bristol.  Tenn. 
Pfund,  Harry  W.,  Hoverford  C.  Hoverford. 

Pa. 

Phelps,  Leland  R.,  Northwestern  U.  Evan¬ 
ston.  III. 

Phelps,  Reginald  H.,  Harvard  U.  Cambridge 
38.  Mass. 

Philipp,  Gertrude  A.,  Floral  Park  Memorial 
H.  S..  Floral  Park.  N.Y. 

’Philippsen,  John.  U  of  Notre  Dame.  Notre 
Dame.  Ind. 

Pbilippson,  Ernst  A.,  U  of  Illinois,  Urbarta. 
III. 


Pianca,  Margaret,  Milford  H.  S.,  Milford. 
Mass. 

PIcbla,  Rev.  William,  S.J..  St.  Joseoh's  Col¬ 
lege  H.  S..  Philadeli^ia  21.  Pa. 
Piepenbreier.  Vy.  Rev.  Carl  A..  O.P..  St. 

Gregory  Seminary,  Cincinnati  30,  Ohio 
Pieoer,  Pauline  Marie,  Downers  Grove 
Community  H.  S..  Dowrsers  Grove,  III. 
Pitcher,  Stephen  L..  The  Modern  Language 
Journal.  St.  Louis  S.  Mo. 

Planitc,  Karl-Heinz,  Wabash  C.  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

Plant,  Richard,  City  C.  New  York  31,  N.Y. 
Pleister,  Paul,  Riyerside  H.  S.,  Milwaukee 
II,  Wis. 

Poenack,  Elnr>er  George.  U  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Pohiman,  Marion  (Mrs.),  Nicolet  H.  S.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

PohorlMe,  Fred,  1364  Catalpa  Dr..  Dayton 
6.  Ohio 

Po'ack,  Leon  M..  Christopher  Columbus  H. 

S..  New  York  67.  N.Y. 

Politzer,  Heinz,  Oberlin  C.  Oberlin.  Ohio 
Pollard,  Rey.  Leo  E..  S.J.,  Boston  College 
H.  S..  Dorchester  25.  Mass. 

Poster.  Hermann  D.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

Pott.  Clarence  K..  U  of  Michigan.  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor.  Mich. 

Powell,  Edna  S.  (Mrs.),  Abington  H.  S., 
Abington,  Pa. 

Powell,  Fred,  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown. 
N.J. 

Powell.  Ward  H.,  Montana  State  U,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Mont. 
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Pr«M,  A.  J..  U  of  Maryland.  Cotlcfl#  Park. 

Mi 

fr«Ml,  Rom.  Hop#  H.  S..  Providanca.  R.I. 
Praiiil,  Ruth  A.  (Mr».).  RoOMvalt  H.  S.. 
Chicago.  III. 

‘Prica,  Maria  Erickson  (Mrs.).  U  of  Nabras- 
ka.  LirKOln.  Nabr. 

■Pradaaiwiu  Ihor.  U  of  South  Dakota.  Var- 
million.  S.  Dak. 

PradaaM,  Austin.  Birmincham-Southarn  C. 
Birmingham  4.  Ala. 

Pralunka.  R^.  Louis  A..  Sacrad  Haart 
Saminary.  Datroit  6.  Mich. 

Pravioa.  William  Kolb.  Tufts  U.  Madford 
55.  Mas#.  ^ 

Pragh,  Charlas  M..  Haidalberg  C.  Tiffin. 
Ohio 

Paknat.  Siagfriad  B..  U  of  California.  Davis. 


c.aiii. 

Pasay,  William  W.,  III.  Washington  and 
Lea  U.  Laxirniton.  Va. 

Pataaai.  Frank  W..  Williston  Acadamy. 
Easthamoton.  Mast. 

Patsal.  Max  J..  U  of  Chicago.  Chicago  37. 
III. 


Rabom,  Mamia.  Midwastarn  U.  Wichita 
Falls.  Tax. 

Radaakaasaa.  Paul.  Brooklyn  Tachnical  H. 
Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

*  Radatxhy.  Beatrice  (Mrs.).  U  of  Pertnsyl- 
vania.  Philadelphia  4.  Pa. 

Radimarsky,  Oorga  W..  Michigan  State  U. 
East  Lansing.  Mich. 

Radnar,  Lawrence  R..  Purdue  U.  Lafayette. 
Ind. 

Radsiii,  Hilda.  Luther  C.  Decorah.  Iowa 
Rakhla.  Louis  P..  Curtis  H.  S..  St.  (Seorga. 
Staten  Island.  N.Y. 

Ramrat.  Herman.  U  of  Minnesota.  Minne¬ 
apolis  14.  Minn. 

Randall,  Earle  Stanley.  Purdue  U,  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Ind. 

Rapepert,  Lester.  Bulkelev  H.  S.,  Hartford. 
Corwi. 

Ratkert,  FlorerKe.  Lyons  Township  H.  S., 
LaGrange.  III. 

Ratfclans.  Clara  (Mrs.),  Trinity  C.  Washing¬ 
ton  17,  D.C. 

Ratiu,  B.,  618  Claim  St.,  Aurora.  III. 
Raynor,  Kennetiv  Hopkim  Grammar  School. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Racknitzer  Anne.  Wheaton  C.  Norton. 
Mass. 

Recktsekaffan,  Bernard.  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Brooklyn.  Brooklyn  1 ,  N.Y. 

Read,  Carroll  E.,  U  of  Washington,  Seattle 
5.  Wash. 

RaaA,  James  A.,  Pennsylvania  State  C. 
Altoona,  Pa. 

Rehder,  Helmut.  U  of  Texas.  Austin  12, 
Tex. 

Reich.  Warren,  Mont  Pleasant  H.  S., 
Schenectady.  N.Y.  ^ 

Rcichard,  Joseph  R..  Oberlin  C,  Oberlin. 
Ohio 

Reichart,  Walter  A..  U  of  Michigan.  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Raickert,  Herbert  H.  W..  U  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Raichl,  Jose^ine  M.,  Hammond  H.  S.. 
Hammond.  Ind. 

‘Raichmann,  Eberhard.  U  of  Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Raid,  Edward  R..  Shady  Side  Academy. 
Pittsburgh  15.  Pa. 

Rainer,  Major  Howard,  U.  S.  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  West  Point.  N.Y. 


Rainisk,  Richard  O.,  Concordia  C.  Portland 

I I,  Oreg. 

Raitar,  Louim,  Shortridga  H.  S..  Indian¬ 
apolis,  irtd. 

Raitaar,  Johanna  M.  (Mrs.),  Colorado  Stata 
U,  Ft.  Collirts,  Colo. 

Rajlek,  Mma.  M.  V.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  C. 

Los  Angelas  49,  Calif. 

Ramak,  Henry  H.  H.,  Indiana  U,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

‘Rants,  R.,  U  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rati,  Margareta  M.,  Clarke  C.  Dubugua. 
lowa 

Rannint,  Karl,  Emar.,  5443  Avanida  dal 
Mar.  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Ray,  William  Henry,  U  of  Washington. 
Seattle  5.  Wash. 

Rkodin,  Lucia  C.  (Mrs.),  New  Mexico 
Western  C.  Silver  City,  N.M. 

Rice,  Allan  L..  Ursinus  C.  Collegavilla,  Pa. 
Rickart,  Rev.  Albert  E..  Aurora  C,  Aurora. 

III. 

Richter,  F.  K.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Chicago  16,  III. 

Rkhtar,  Lao  T.,  Da  Paul  U.  Chicago  14. 

Ml. 

Ria,  Robert,  U  of  Alaska,  Collage,  Alaska 
Riadal,  Jack  O.,  Bismarck  Junior  C.  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  Dak. 

Riagal,  Siaghart  M.,  U  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son  6,  Wis. 

Riagar,  William,  Marywood  C,  Scranton  9, 
Pa. 

Riley,  Hugh,  S.J.,  C  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Worcester  10.  Mass. 

Rilay,  Thomas  A..  Bowdoin  C.  Brunswick. 
Me. 

Rierdan,  Enda.  Stamford  H.  S..  Stamford. 
Conn. 

Rittar,  Friedrich,  Indiana  U,  East  Chicago, 
Ind. 


Rlts,  Emmy  Lou.  Porterville  C.  Porterville. 
Calif. 

Robb,  Frances  Sturmer  (Mrs.),  U  of  Omaha. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Robbins,  Susanna  (Mrs.),  MacMurray  C. 
Jacksonville.  III. 

‘Robbins,  Walter  LeRoy,  U  of  North  Car¬ 
olina.  Chapel  Hill.  N.C. 

Robartson,  Betty  E..  Northport  H.  S..  Nortti- 
port,  L.I..  N.Y. 

Robinson,  Lucius  S..  1 80S  S.  Van  Ness  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  19.  Calif. 

Robinson,  Vern  W..  U  of  California.  Los 
Arrgeles  24.  Calif. 

Rockanbach,  Etelka,  Indiana  U.  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

Rodak,  Irene,  Gaskill  Junior  H.  S.,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y. 

Rodemann,  Ingeborg,  Newark  Senior  H.  S.. 
Newark,  Ohio 

Rodarbourg.  Kurt  P.,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

Roertgen,  William  F..  U  of  California,  Los 
Arsgeles  24,  Calif. 

‘Rogers,  Etwin.  U  of  Minnesota.  Minne¬ 
apolis  14,  Minn. 

Rogers,  Gretciten  L..  George  Washington  U. 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Roggenbauar,  Josef,  WindKiam  C,  Putney. 
Vt. 

Rognebakka,  Myrtle  (Mrs.),  Wauwatosa  H. 

S  .  Milwaukee  10.  Wis. 

Reht.  Elizabeth,  Mt.  Ida  Junior  C,  Newton. 


Mass. 


Roof,  Winthrop  H.,  Williams  C.  Williams- 
town.  Mass. 

Rosborough,  Melanie  Rohrer  (Mrs.),  U  of 
Miami,  Coral  (Sables  46,  Fla. 
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Rom,  Ernst,  Now  York  U,  New  York  3, 
N.Y. 

RoMiiay,  Ruth  H.,  Adams  State  C,  Ala¬ 
mosa.  Colo. 

RoMnbaum,  Eric.  Central  H.  S.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  41,  Pa. 

RoMnbei«,  Ralph  B.,  Yeshiva  U,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

Rosenblatt,  Maria  Margaretha,  Midland  C. 
Fremont.  Nebr. 

RoMnfeld,  Selma,  Los  Angeles  City  C.  Los 
Angeles  29.  Calif. 

Rosenwald,  Henry  M.,  Providence  C. 
Providence  8,  R.l. 

Rosman,  Livia  MacDonaid  (Mrs.),  U  of 
lilinois.  Chicago.  III. 

Ross,  Erica  A.,  University  H.  S..  Urbana, 
lil. 

Rossi,  Hcddy  Elizabeth  (Mrs.).  Ferris  In¬ 
stitute,  Big  Rapids.  Mich. 

Roth,  Paulene  H.  (Mrs.),  New  York  U. 
New  York  3.  N.Y. 

Rethfuss.  Herman  E.,  Western  Michigan  C 
of  Education,  Kalamazoo  45.  Mich. 

Rothschild.  Nora.  Gannon  C.  Erie.  Pa. 

Ruhmer,  Otto  E.  M..  Brooklyn  C  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  Brooklyn  16.  N.Y. 

Runge.  Edith  A..  Mt.  Holyoke  C.  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

*Ruplin,  Ferdinand,  U  of  Minnesota,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Minn. 

Ruschmeier,  Carolyn,  North  H.  S..  Evans¬ 
ville.  Ind. 

Russell,  John  R.,  Princeton  U,  Princeton. 
N.J. 

’Russell.  Robert  P..  Middlebury  C,  Middle- 
bury.  Vt. 

Ryan,  Rev.  Fidelis,  O.S.B.,  St.  Bernard  C, 
St.  Bernard,  Aia. 

Ryan,  William  F.,  Chicopee  H.  S.,  Chicopee. 
Mass. 

Ryberg,  J.  E.,  Jr.,  Vanderbiit  U.  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

Ryder.  Frank  G.,  Dartmouth  C.  Hanover. 
N.H. 

Rydzel,  Joseph  S.,  Rockhurst  C.  Ka  aas 
City,  Me. 

Rysan,  Josef,  Vanderbilt  U,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

S 

Sabine,  Mary  B.  (Mrs.),  Forest  Park  H.  S., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sachs,  Gerard  F.,  North  Denver  H.  S.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Cole. 

Sachse,  Johannes,  Michigan  State  U.  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Sakrawa,  (Sertrud,  Barnard  C,  New  York 
27.  N.Y. 

Salditt,  Barbara,  Wellesley  C,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Salinger,  Herman,  Duke  U,  Durham,  N.C. 

Sails,  E.  K..  St.  John's  School,  Houston  19, 
Tex. 

Salm,  Peter,  Wesleyan  U,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Samse,  (Bene  W.,  Port  Washington  H.  S., 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Sand,  Use  (Mrs.),  New  York  U.  New  York 
3.  N.Y. 

Sander,  Stephanie,  Community  H.  S.,  Crystal 
Lake.  III. 

Sands,  Elizabeth  Marianne  (Mrs.),  State  C 
of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Santler,  Fredric  F.,  Whitman  C,  Walla 
Walla.  Wash. 

Sauer,  Elmer  E.,  Emer.,  Pasadena  City  C. 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Sauerlander,  Annemarie,  U  of  Washington. 
Seattle  5,  Wash. 


Saundert,  EmMtine  B.,  St.  Augustine's  C. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

Saunders,  Juanita  D.,  Dunbar  H.  S..  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.C. 

Savage,  Nita  Willits  (Mrs.),  Scotia  H.  S., 
Scotia,  N.Y. 

Saxe,  N.  E.,  Washburn  U.  Topeka,  Kans. 
Scenna,  Anthony,  Amherst  C,  Amherst. 
Mass. 

Schabacker.  John  M.,  Draw  U.  Madison, 

N.J. 

Schach.  Paul,  U  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln  8. 
Nebr. 

Schade,  Gerhard,  St.  Paul's  School,  Cort- 
cord.  N.H. 

Schaefer,  Josef,  Iowa  State  Teachers  C. 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Schaeffer,  Arnold  J.,  Ontario  H.  S.,  On¬ 
tario,  Wis. 

Schaeffer,  Rudolf  F.,  Library  of  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Schafer,  Adelaide,  Bakersfield  C.  Bakers¬ 
field.  Calif. 

Schalter,  Clara,  Senior  H.  S..  Oneonta.  N.Y. 
Schanck,  Nicholas,  St.  Francis  C.  Loretto. 
Pa. 

Schandalmaicr,  Pauline  M.,  Bogota  H.  S.. 
Bogota,  N.J. 

Schaum,  Konrad,  Princeton  U.  PrirKeton, 
N  J. 

Scheibe.  Fred  K.,  Thiel  C,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Schcldcr,  Rose  M.  (Mrs.),  Educational  Test¬ 
ing  Service.  Princeton.  N.J. 

Scheifley,  Claude  K..  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute.  Worcester.  Ma-^. 
Schellenbergcr,  Herbert,  Blake  School, 
Hopkins,  Minn. 

Sckelosky,  Alice  L.,  LaSalle  H.  S.,  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y. 

Schenck,  Frieda  A.  (Mrs.),  Valparaiso  U. 
Valparaiso.  Ind. 

Schepsis,  Anthony  A.,  Utica  Free  Academy, 
Utica  3.  N.Y. 

Scherer,  George  A.  C.,  U  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo. 

Scherer,  Philip,  Stuyvesant  H.  S..  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Schering,  Herbert,  U  of  Toledo.  Toledo. 
Ohio 

Schiffer,  Eva,  U  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

Schilling,  Elsa  E.,  Joliet  Township  H.  S., 
Joliet.  III. 

Schindler.  Marvin  S..  Pennsylvania  State  U. 
Pottsville.  Pa. 

Schirmer,  Mariele.  State  Teachers  C.  Mil¬ 
waukee  1 1 ,  Wis. 

Schirokauer,  Ema,  Bryn  Mar  School.  Bal¬ 
timore.  Md. 

Schladitz.  Rolf,  South  Milwaukee  H.  S.. 

South  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Schlepoegrell,  William  V.,  Hibbing  Junior 
C.  Hibbino.  Minn.  _ 

Schlesinger,  Edmond  R..  U  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  Kv. 

Schlimbach,  Alice,  Douglass  C,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J. 

Sehloesser,  Hans  Walter,  Lafayette  C. 
Easton,  Pa. 

Schlossmacher,  Stephen  J.,  Dartmouth  C. 
Hanover,  N.H. 

Schlueter,  Gertrude.  Proviso  Township  H. 
S..  Maywood.  III. 

Schmadel,  Helen  Cronin  (Mrs.),  Seton  Hill 
C,  Greensburg.  Pa. 

Schmalz,  Guenther  G.,  Montana  State  C, 
Bozeman,  Mont. 

Schmidt,  Rev.  E.  H..  O.P..  Providence  C. 
Providence  8.  R.l. 
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ScbfliMt,  G«r«rd  F..  Harvard  U.  Cambrido* 
38.  Mau. 

SchMidF,  Hanrv  O..  Colby  C,  Watarvilla.  Ma. 
SdMsMt,  Harbart  Arthur,  Prantica-Hall,  Inc., 
Englewood  Cliffs.  N.j. 

SchaiMt,  Hugo.  Columbia  U.  New  York  27, 
N.Y. 

Schmidt,  Max  L..  C  of  St.  Thomas.  St. 
Paul.  Mirm. 

Schmidt,  S.  Edgar,  Purdua  U,  Lafayatta, 

Ind. 

Scbmiad,  Otto  K.,  Forast  Park  H.  S.,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md.. 

'S^mltt,  Albert.  U  of  Partnsylyania.  Phil- 
adelohia  4,  Pa. 

Schmitt,  Werner  M..  Weldon  E.  Howitt 
Junior  H.  S..  Farmirtgdala.  N.Y. 

Schmlta,  Frederick  J..  U  of  Arizona.  Tucson. 
Ariz. 

Schmitz.  Matthias  F.,  Ohio  Northern  U. 

Ada.  Ohio  ^ 

Schmattarar,  Gerhard  M..  Augustana  C. 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Oak. 

Schmutz.  Margarete  S..  Mount  Clemens  H. 

S..  Mount  Clentens.  Mich. 

Schneider,  Frank.  Santa  Rosa  Junior  C. 

Santa  Rosa.  Calif.  _ 

Schneider.  Heinrich.  Emer..  1307  Contra 
Costa  Or.,  El  Cerrito.  Calif. 

Schneider,  Harwy,  III,  Ripon  C.  Rigon. 
Wii. 

Schneider,  Natalie,  Hunter  College  H.  S.. 

New  York.  N.Y.  .  , 

Schoberg.  G.  L.  Concordia  C.  Moorhead. 
Minn. 

Schobert,  William  C.,  San  Lorenzo  H.  S., 
San  Lorenzo.  Calif. 

Scheeffal.  Ronald  M..  St.  Michael's  C. 
Toronto  9.  Ont. 

Scheenbohm,  Gertrude.  Augustana  C.  Rock 
Island,  III. 

Scheenbom,  Frank  J..  Port  Washington  H. 

S..  Port  Washington.  N.Y. 

Scholz,  Albert.  Syracuse  U,  Syracuse  10, 

N.Y. 

Schoolfield,  George  C.,  U  of  Buffalo,  Buf¬ 
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CHAPTER  REPORTS 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 
CHAPTER 

The  Fall  meetinsr  of  the  Chapter 
took  place  at  Colfirate  University, 
on  November  2nd,  1957,  with 
Messrs.  Clifford  Gates  and  Karl 
Koenig  acting  as  hosts.  President 
Paul  Weigand  (Harpur  College) 
opened  the  meeting,  and  Herbert 
Pei  sei  (Syracuse  University), 
Chapter  Treasurer,  reported 
mounting  local  assets  of  $58.23. 
Mr.  Koenig  reported  on  FLES  in 
the  Hamilton  Schools,  where  Ger¬ 
man  is  now  taught  in  the  5th  and 
6th  Grades.  New  plans  call  for 
German  in  the  3rd  and  4th  Grades. 
Two  Colgate  graduate  students 
assist  in  the  program.  Mrs.  Henry 
Groen  (Syracuse  University)  re¬ 
ported  an  increase  in  German  en¬ 
rollment,  and  Mr.  Albert  Scholz 
( Syracuse  University)  reported 
that  he  had  sent  to  the  AATG 
Placement  Bureau  a  request  for  a 
German  teacher  in  a  local  high 
school. 

Mr.  Frederic  J.  Kramer  (Syra¬ 
cuse  University),  Director  of 
USAFIT  Russian  Program,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Linguistics,  which  met 
in  Oslo,  Norway,  August  5-9,  1957. 
Of  the  450  persons  from  all  con¬ 
tinents  attending,  60  were  from 
Iron  Curtain  Countries  and  30 
from  U.S.A.  President  Weigand 
reported  informally  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
ture  held  in  Heidelberg  last  Sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Karl  Koenig  then  read  a 
paper  entitled,  “Kurt  Tucholsky — 
Critic  of  an  Era,”  stressing  the 


non  -  erotic  and  non  -  sentimental 
works  of  that  author.  He  showed 
the  writer’s  satire  of  middle  class 
society  falsehoods,  advertisements, 
hypocritical  business  practices, 
bureaucratic  administration  of 
government,  false  pride,  Nazi  and 
war-glorifying  tendencies  of  the 
age.  He  described  Tucholsky’s  final 
disillusionment  and  suicidal  death 
in  1935  after  having  left  his 
country. 

Le  Moyne  College,  Syracuse 

Raymond  A.  Wiley, 
Secretary 


LONG  ISLAND  CHAPTER 

The  Long  Island  Chapter  of  the 
AATG  held  its  annual  winter 
meeting  in  Wantagh  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  29th.  Prof.  Siegfried 
H.  Muller  opened  the  meeting  at 
8  P.M.,  explained  the  raise  of  the 
fees  and  expressed  satisfaction 
that  German  is  flourishing  and 
that  German  teachers  are  sought 
after. 

The  next  meeting  was  set  for 
Wednesday,  April  30th  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual 
High  School  Contest  at  Adelphi 
College.  Prof.  A.  Juifert  (of  Adel¬ 
phi  College)  and  Dr.  Churchill  (of 
Hofstra  College)  are  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Dr.  W.  Leusch  (of  Hemp¬ 
stead  High  School)  suggested  that 
in  the  future  a  greater  number  of 
prizes  be  granted  since  the  number 
of  contestants  is  growing.  Last 
year  170  students  participated. 
Prof.  Muller  asked  to  consider 
whether  an  increase  in  number 
would  not  affect  evaluation.  A  de- 
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cision  was  postponed  to  the  next 
meeting:. 

After  discussing  the  High  School 
Contest  Prof.  Muller  introduced 
our  guest  speaker,  Dr.  Sandelow- 
sky,  a  physician  from  Farming- 
dale,  who  spoke  about  “Der 
gebildete  Mensch.”  He  started  his 
thought-provoking  speech  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  question :  What  is  a 
cultured  person?  He  distinguished 
between  learning  and  knowledge 
(Geistesbildung)  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  refinement  of  the  heart 
(Herzensbildung)  on  the  other.  He 
characterized  culture  as  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  man’s  talents  and  educa¬ 
tion:  Man  brings  his  talents  as  a 
seed  into  the  world,  unfolds  and 
develops  them  through  education 
until  they  bear  fruit.  Dr.  Sandel- 
owsky  pictured  humorously  a  car¬ 
icature  of  an  intellectual  person  as 
a  kind  of  decadent  product  of  our 
times  and  remarked  that  our  pre¬ 
sent  system  cannot  do  justice  to 
culture,  that  it  is  difficult  to  put 
ideals  into  practice  without  arous¬ 
ing  opposition.  One  has  to  shout 
loudly  in  order  to  make  oneself 
heard. 

A  lively  discussion  ensued  about 
the  state  of  public  education  with 
its  curtailing  of  the  freedom  and 
authority  of  the  teacher. 

Prof.  Muller  thanked  Dr.  Sandel- 
owsky  for  his  inspiring  words  and 
adjourned  the  meeting  at  9  P.M. 
Waldorf  School  of  Adclphi  College 

Hertiia  Karl, 
Secretary 

TEXAS  CHAPTER 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chapter  convened  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
in  the  Union  Building  of  S.M.U.  at 


7:30  A.M.,  October  26,  1957.  The 
President,  Dr.  Andrew  Louis  of 
the  Rice  Institute,  took  cognizance 
of  the  sad  and  untimely  death  of 
the  Secretary,  Dr.  Irene  Huber,  of 
T.C.U.,  and  appointed  Sister  Joan 
of  Arc,  Professor  of  German  at 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College,  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the 
chapter. 

The  President  reported  on  the 
growing  interest  in  the  study  of 
German  in  the  Houston  area  in 
both  high  schools  and  colleges;  at 
the  Rice  Institute,  more  than 
twenty-five  percent  of  the  college 
body  is  enrolled  in  German.  Mrs. 
Andrea  McHenry,  Supervisor  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  Houston 
Indei)endent  School  District,  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Her  subject  was  “The  Re- 
Introduction  of  German  in  the 
Houston  High  Schools.”  German 
had  not  been  a  part  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  Houston  schools  for 
almost  twenty  years,  but  in  the 
fall  of  1956  German  was  started 
in  four  high  schools,  in  the  fall  of 
1957,  it  was  scheduled  in  six 
schools.  The  next  speaker  was  Dr. 
Theodor  Alexander  of  Texas  Tech¬ 
nological  College  in  Lubbock,  Tex¬ 
as,  who  reported  on  the  “Deutsche 
Kinderschule.” 

The  President  urged  all  out-of- 
state  members  of  the  German  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  S-C  MLA  to  affiliate 
with  the  Texas  chapter  of  AATG 
until  they  form  state  chapters  of 
their  own.  After  thanking  Profes¬ 
sor  Herbert  Etzler  of  S.M.U.  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  made 
for  this  breakfast  meeting  we 
adjourned  at  8:45  A.M. 

Margaret  Kober  Merzbach, 
Secretary 
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TALENTED  PUPILS  AND 
LANGUAGES 

On  February  6  to  8,  1958,  the 
National  Education  Association 
called  an  invitational  Conference 
on  the  “Academically  Talented 
Pupil  in  the  American  Secondary 
School”  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant.  About  200 
scholars,  including  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  researchers,  par¬ 
ticipated.  From  the  discussion 
group  on  Modem  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  emanated  a  “Summarizing 
Report”  on  EDUCATING  THE 
ACADEMICALLY  TALENTED 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PUPIL 
IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES,  with 
Dr.  Stephen  A.  Freeman  of  Middle- 
bury  College  as  Reporter,  which 
we  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  members  in  full: 

A.  Languages  for  Leaders — The 
academically  talented  pupil  will  be 
a  leader  in  tomorrow’s  world.  Some 
experience  with  and  some  degree 
of  skill  in  using  a  modem  foreign 
language  are  an  indispensable  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  education  of  our 
national  leaders.  The  international 
responsibilities  of  this  country 
make  it  imperative  that  at  least 
our  academically  talented  have  a 
reasonable  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  at  least  one  modern  foreign 
language. 

The  academically  talented  pupil 
should  be  given  every  opportunity, 
and  should  be  strongly  urged  by 
effective  guidance  counselling,  to 
study  a  modern  foreign  language 
until  he  attains  a  certain  degree  of 
mastery.  Not  merely  because  the 
pupil  will  probably  be  college- 


oriented  and  will  have  to  satisfy 
college  entrance  and  degree  re¬ 
quirements,  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  demands  of  the  modern  world, 
this  group  even  believes  (with  two 
dissenting  out  of  21)  that  the 
study  of  a  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  required  of  every 
academically  talented  pupil. 

B.  Four-year  Sequence  —  The 
two-year  program  of  language 
study  usually  followed,  and  to 
which  many  pupils  are  limited,  is 
not  sufficient  to  impart  this  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Much  more  time  is  needed. 
A  minimum  continuous  sequence  of 
four  full  years  in  high  school,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  necessary  in  order 
to  achieve  the  desired  results.  It 
may  even  be  more  effective  to 
spread  the  equivalent  study  over 
a  six-year  sequence.  Individual  dif¬ 
ferences  and  conditions  of  study 
may  shorten  or  lengthen  the  requi¬ 
site  time;  for  the  goal  is  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  pupil  should  not  dabble 
in  language  study.  A  program  of 
two  years  in  each  of  two  languages 
is  definitely  not  to  be  recommended. 
In  general,  a  four-year  sequence  of 
study  in  grades  nine  to  twelve,  or 
its  equivalent  in  achievement,  in 
one  modern  foreign  language,  is 
the  least  that  should  be  expected 
of  the  academically  talented  pupil. 

C.  Begin  Early — Since  language 
study  is  best  begun  very  early,  the 
academically  talented  pupil  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  begin  a 
modem  foreign  language  in  the 
elementary  school,  whenever  the 
proper  conditions  for  such  study 
exist  and  qualified  instmetion  is 
available.  At  this  age  the  pupil 
learns  language  automatically  as 
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behavior,  and  not  as  a  rational  pro¬ 
cess.  Such  programs  offer  rich  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  future  of  modem 
lanfniaife  study. 

It  i.s  evident  that  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  in  the  elementary 
•ichool  must  be  closely  articulated 
with  further  study  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  so  that  there 
is  no  break  in  the  sequence  and  so 
that  pupils  can  progress  regularly. 
Beginners  must  not  enter  the  unit 
at  a  later  point.  It  must  have  sep¬ 
arate  treatment  to  its  completion. 

Properly  qualified  teachers  of 
languages  in  the  grades  are  now 
in  short  supply.  All  possible  sources 
are  not  now  being  utilized,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  native  speakers  in 
this  country  or  exchange  teachers 
from  abroad  who  could  receive 
supplemental  training  and  func¬ 
tion  well  under  supervision. 

D.  Evenj  High  School — We  note 
that  56%  of  the  public  high  schools 
in  the  United  do  not  offer  any 
modern  foreign  language.  Many 
academically  talented  pupils  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  modem  foreign 
language.  To  remedy  this  shocking 
situation,  we  recommend  that  as 
quickly  as  possible  every  public 
high  school  in  the  country  offer  at 
least  one  modem  foreign  language. 

E.  RuBHian — It  is  a  matter  of 
great  national  urgency  that  more 
Americans  know  Russian.  It  is 
therefore  strongly  recommended 
that  as  fast  as  possible,  when 
proper  conditions  exist  and  ade¬ 
quate  instmetion  can  be  made 
available,  the  study  of  Russian  be 
introduced  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  country.  Such  study 
when  begun  should  be  carried  to 
a  point  of  reasonable  proficiency. 


and  suitable  opportunities  provided 
therefore,  especially  for  the  aca¬ 
demically  talented  pupil. 

In  order  to  measure  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  world  leadership, 
many  more  of  the  world’s  common 
languages  must  be  taught  in  this 
country.  The  academically  talented 
pupil,  while  beginning  his  lan¬ 
guage  study  with  a  West  European 
language,  should  be  conditioned  to 
the  idea  of  possible  later  study  in 
the  languages  of  the  Near  East, 
India,  China,  Japan  and  central 
.Africa.  Some  of  these  languages 
should  even  now  be  added  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  public  high 
school  wherever  feasible. 

F.  Begin  Orally — In  beginning  a 
foreign  language  the  academically 
talented  pupil  should  concentrate 
at  first  upon  learning  to  hear  and 
itpeak.  Interest  and  motivation  are 
thus  increased.  Attention  should  be 
given  to  acquiring  a  correct  accent. 
Learning  to  read  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  the  third  phase  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  -  speaking  -  reading  -  writing 
progrression,  is  a  necessary  step  in 
the  total  process.  The  goal  in  this 
step  should  be  reading  with  under¬ 
standing  and  without  conscious 
translation. 

G.  The  Teacher — The  teacher  of 
an  academically  talented  pupil 
should  himself  be  academically 
talented  insofar  as  is  possible.  He 
should  also  have  a  superior  prep¬ 
aration  in  his  field.  The  Modem 
Language  Association  has  set  forth 
the  qualifications  of  secondary 
school  teachers  of  modem  foreign 
languages  in  a  statement  endorsed 
by  18  organizations  of  modem 
languagfe  teachers.  These  recom¬ 
mended  qualifications  at  the  super¬ 
ior  level  include:  near-native  abil- 
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ity  in  understandinpr  and  speaking 
the  foreign  language;  the  ability 
to  read  difllcult  material  almost  as 
easily  as  English,  and  to  write  the 
foreign  language  with  ease  and 
naturalness;  an  enlightened  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foreign  people  and 
their  culture,  augmented  by  resi¬ 
dence  abroad;  a  mastery  of  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  techniques,  in¬ 
cluding  the  contributions  of  lin¬ 
guistic  science.  These  qualifications 
constitute  the  goal  toward  which 
every  language  teacher  should 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
through  study,  in-service  training, 
attendance  at  summer  schools,  and 
foreign  travel.  Scholarships  and 
other  subsidies  should  be  provided 
to  enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  professional  preparation  of 
the  language  teacher  must  be  on 
the  same  high  level;  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  is  earnestly  sought  to  this 
end.  The  improvement  of  teacher 
preparation  for  modem  languages 
will  require  close  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  modem  language  people  and 
those  in  professional  education. 

The  teacher  of  the  academically 
talented  should  also  increase  his 
competence  by  using  the  resources 
provided  by  his  professional  organ¬ 
izations,  both  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education  and  in  the 
modern  languages.  During  the  last 
six  years  the  Foreign  Language 
Program  of  The  Modern  Language 
Association  has  assembled  many 
important  aids  and  directives. 

H.  Equipment  —  Modern  inven¬ 
tion  has  created  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  mechanical  aids 
which  should  be  used  by  the  aca¬ 
demically  talented  to  increase 
motivation  and  to  accelerate  pro¬ 


gress,  in  connection  with  both 
class  work  and  individual  study. 
The  language  laboratory  with  tape 
recordings  and  disc  records,  the 
radio  and  television,  realia  and 
illustrative  material  of  all  kinds, 
instructional  films,  kinescopes, 
and  film  strips,  are  among  these 
possibilities.  Further  research  and 
experimentation  are  necessary  to 
determine  effective  techniques  for 
their  optimum  use.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  integrate  them  well  with 
the  class  work  and  the  textbook. 
We  recommend  further  conferences 
on  these  problems,  and  instraction 
for  teachers  in  the  use  of  such 
mechanical  aids. 

I.  Teaching  Materials — The  new 
emphasis  on  hearing  and  speaking 
in  the  learning  of  a  language 
makes  necessary  a  thorough  re¬ 
examination  and  revision  of  basic 
textbooks  with  a  view  to  de-empha- 
sizing  formal  grammar  and  trans¬ 
lation  in  the  early  stages  of  lan¬ 
guage  learning,  and  to  including 
properly  integrated  oral  and  audio¬ 
visual  materials. 

We  urge  the  development  of 
reading  materials  in  the  foreign 
language,  suitably  and  attractively 
presented,  which  will  give  full 
scope  to  the  interests,  maturity  and 
linguistic  achievement  of  the  aca¬ 
demically  gifted  student. 

Teachers  of  talented  students 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  con¬ 
duct  experimentation  and  research 
in  language  teaching  and  learning 
should  be  encouraged  to  pursue 
such  essential  work  by  being  re¬ 
leased  time  in  order  to  develop 
special  programs. 

J.  Special  grotips  —  Whenever 
possible  under  local  conditions,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  create  a  special 
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^up  or  groups  of  students  par¬ 
ticularly  talented  for  language 
study.  The  methods  and  materials 
used  in  this  special  group  should 
be  different  in  order  to  facilitate 
better  quality  of  results,  greater 
depth  and  enrichment,  more  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  added  individual  respon¬ 
sibility.  At  the  advanced  level, 
students  who  show  high  potential 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  fol¬ 
low  special  study  plans  which  may 
be  similar  to  the  Advanced  Place¬ 
ment  Program.  We  do  not  favor 
multi-track  organization  of  all 
language  students,  as  we  see  dan¬ 
gers  in  too  much  stratification.  In 
small  schools  where  separate  sec¬ 
tions  are  not  feasible,  even  then, 
the  talented  pupil  should  be  served 
by  encouraging  individual  initia¬ 
tive  and  progress. 

K.  ClasH  Size — It  is  an  accepted 
principle  that  the  handicapped 
pupil  is  treated  in  very  small 
groups.  We  believe  that  the  same 
concept  should  be  applied  to  the 
academically  talented  pupil,  since 
we  seek  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  It  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  the  best  work  in  a  foreign 
language  cannot  be  done  in  very 
large  classes.  The  able  pupil  is 
therefore  penalized  if  the  school 
does  not  create  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  his  optimum  advance. 
While  we  are  realistically  aware  of 
the  problems  of  administration  and 
teacher  shortage,  this  group  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  is  the  duty  of  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  to  work  effec¬ 
tively  toward  the  ideal  condition 
of  handling  the  talented  pupil  in 
groups  of  from  16  to  20. 

L.  Additional  Experiences  —  We 
recommend  that  teachers  of  the 
academically  talented  be  encour¬ 


aged  to  make  full  and  imaginative 
use  of  linguistic  and  cultural  re¬ 
sources  in  the  community  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  language  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  talented  pupil  studying  a 
modern  language  should  be  given 
frequent  opportunity  to  use  the 
language  in  other  areas  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  as  in  his  readings  in 
history  or  the  sciences.  Such  cor¬ 
relation  is  important,  both  for 
motivation  and  for  the  integration 
of  the  whole  curriculum  in  the 
student’s  mind.  Talented  students 
may  also  be  encouraged  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  special  opportunities  for 
language  study  and  practice  out¬ 
side  of  their  own  school.  Some  sum¬ 
mer  schools  offer  scholarships  to 
the  gifted.  Some  nearby  college 
may  admit  them  to  a  class. 

Especially  in  rural  areas  or  in 
small  high  schools,  high-grade  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  which  include 
recorded  materials  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  procedures  may 
be  helpful  in  gpving  enriched  lan¬ 
guage  practice. 


Conclusion.  This  group  believes 
unanimously  that  the  academically 
talented  pupil  in  every  secondary 
school  in  the  nation  should  study 
a  modem  foreign  language;  that 
he  should  begin  it  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  carry  it  in  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  sequence  to  a  point  of 
reasonable  mastery,  including  both 
speaking  and  reading  proficiency, 
equivalent  at  least  to  four  years 
of  secondary  school  study.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  progress 
individually  as  fast  as  his  ability 
permits,  under  superior  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  ideal 
conditions  of  study,  correlating 
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this  new  skill  and  experience  with 
all  other  areas  of  his  experience. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN 
IN  THE  NEWS 

A  newspaper  headline  with  a 
Bonn  dateline  recently  proclaimed 
that  the  “Germans  Plan  More 
Language  Schools  Abroad.”  The 
brief  article  contained  newsworthy 
information : 

Because  more  and  more  for¬ 
eigners  want  to  learn  German, 
a  department  of  the  Foreign 
Ministry  here  is  working  out 
plans  to  maintain  and  expand 
the  network  of  German  schools 
abroad. 

There  are  320  German  schools 
and  language  institutes  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  with  the  main 
concentration  in  the  Middle  East 
and  South  America.  Foreign 
Ministry  sources  say  that  in 
these  areas  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  of  East  Germany  also 
Is  making  determined  efforts  to 
gain  a  foothold. 

In  reply  to  our  request  several 
German  sources  commented  on  the 
article.  The  most  detailed  came 
from  Mr.  Briickmann  of  the 
Goethe  Institut  in  Munich.  We  are 
printing  it  almost  in  full  because 
of  its  pertinence  to  our  field  of 
interest : 

.  .  .  Die  Nachricht  über  die  320 
deutschen  Auslandsschulen  und 
Sprachinstitute  in  außerdeutsch¬ 
en  Ländern  ist  richtig.  Sie  ist 
vom  Auswärtigen  Amt  verbreitet 
worden.  Es  stimmt  auch,  daß 
die  Regierung  der  sowjetischen 
Besatzung^zone  Anstrengungen 
macht,  um  in  den  sogenannten 
entwicklungsfähigen  Ländern 


kulturell  tätig  zu  worden.  So 
sind  Z.B.  zu  verzeichnen  die 
Errichtung  eines  sogenannten 
Kulturhauses  in  Damascus  — 
in  dem  allerdings  vorläufig  noch 
kein  Sprachunterricht  gegeben 
wird;  dieser  wird  von  unserer 
dortigen  Dozentur  wahrgenom¬ 
men,  die  auch  das  Lektorat  für 
Deutsch  an  der  Damascener  Uni¬ 
versität  versieht  —  ,  ferner  im 
Zusammenhang  mit  sowjetzona¬ 
len  Auslandsmissionen  oder 
Handelsvertretungen  in  Ägyp¬ 
ten,  Indien  und  wahrscheinlich 
auch  anderen  Ländern,  über  die 
w'ir  noch  keine  genaueren  Nach¬ 
richten  haben,  die  Veranstal¬ 
tungen  von  Vorträgen,  Musika- 
henden  und  Filmdarbietungen. 
An  keiner  Stelle  wird  bisher  dies¬ 
seits  des  Eisernen  Vorhanges 
von  Vertretern  der  Sowjetzone 
Deutschunterricht  erteilt  Das 
ist  bisher  dem  Goethe-Institut 
oder  den  von  der  Bundesrepublik 
gegründeten  Auslandsschulen 
Vorbehalten.  Wir  haben  aber 
keinen  Anhalt  dazu,  ob  dies  auch 
in  der  langfristigen  Planung  der 
Sowjetzone  nicht  etwa  anders 
beabsichtigt  ist. 

Sie  merken,  es  fällt  mir 
schwer,  die  Meldung  weiter  zu 
kommentieren  als  bisher,  weil 
damit  bereits  politische  Bereiche 
angerührt  werden,  wo  wir  uns 
nicht  nur  für  unzuständig  halten, 
sondern  wo  wir  auch  tatsächlich 
keine  Unterlagen  besitzen.  Im¬ 
merhin  ist  es  nicht  schwer 
auszurechnen,  dass  sich  die 
Länder  des  Ostblocks  jeder 
Möglichkeit  bedienen  werden,  ins 
politische  oder  wirtschaftliche 
Geschäft  zu  kommen,  und  dazu 
gehört  auch  die  Kulturarbeit. 
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Hoffentlich  habe  ich  Ihre 
Anfrage  einigermaßen  befrie¬ 
digend  beantwortet.  Ich  möchte 
keineswegs  ausweichen,  und  so 
werden  Sie  meine  Antwort  auch 
sicherlich  nicht  verstehen,  umso 
weniger,  wenn  ich  mich  zur 
Beantwortung  weiterer  Fragen 
gern  zu  Verfügung  stelle. 

Dr.  Richard  Mönnig  of  INTER- 
NATIONES  sent  us  some  reveal¬ 
ing.  and  welcome,  statistics: 

Es  wird  für  Sie  von  Interesse 
sein,  was  der  Bundeshaushalts¬ 
plan  des  Jahres  1957,  der  bisher 
letztveröffentlichte,  an  Zahlen 
angibt  für  die  Förderung  des 
deutschen  Schulwesens  im  Aus¬ 
land  und  Pflege  der  Beziehungen 
zum  Ausland  auf  dem  Gebiet  des 
Schul-  und  Erziehungswesens: 
19.>5  DM  5.251.000- (tatsächlich 
ausgegeben) 

1956  DM  12.000.000.- 

(veranschlagt) 

1957  DM  14.000.000.- 

( veranschlagt) . 

Whenever  we  have  additional 
relevant  information  of  similar  in¬ 
terest,  we  shall  pass  it  along  to  our 
readers. 

H.v.H. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  LOS  AN¬ 
GELES  TIMES  devoted  almost  an 
entire  page  to  descriptions  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  “remarkable  renais¬ 
sance”  of  “interest  in  the  German 
language”  at  Pomona  College. 

Brief  aus  Wien: 

NEUES  VON  ÖSTERREICHS 
LITERATUR 

Das  wirkliche  und  wesentliche 
Hauptgewicht  des  literarischen 
Lebens  in  Österreich  in  den  ver¬ 


gangenen  letzten  Monaten  1957/58 

—  sofern  es  Novitäten  betrifft  — 
liegt  in  überwiegendem  Maße  in 
den  Neuerscheinungen  von  Bü¬ 
chern  österreichischer  Autoren,  ge¬ 
messen  an  denen  die  spärlichen 
Uraufführungen  dramatise  her 
Werke  kaum  ins  Gewicht  fallen. 

Bei  aller  Vorsicht  und  allen 
Vorbehalten,  welche  die  mangelnde 
zeitliche  wie  räumliche  Distanz 
einem  zusammenfassenden  Be¬ 
richtsversuch  darüber  auferlegen, 
muß  doch  zweifellos  mit  den  zwei 
bedeutendsten  Namen  begonnen 
werden,  mit  welchen  Österreich  in 
dem  letzten  Jahrzehnten  die  Welt¬ 
literatur  bereichert  hat:  Robert 
Musil  und  Hermann  Broch.  Beide 
sind  vorwiegend  Epiker.  Sowohl 
der  dritte  und  letzte  Band  der 
Musil-Gesamtausgabe  wie  auch 
der  achte  und  letzte  Band  der 
Broch-Gesamtausgabe,  die  beide 
in  den  letzten  Monaten  erschienen, 
bringen  Neues  im  Sinn  von  bisher 
Ungedrucktem.  Der  Musil-Band 
bietet  neben  Altem  ein  bisher 
ungedrucktes  “Vorspiel  zu  dem 
Melodrama  ‘Der  Tierkreis’  ”, 
Nachträge  zum  Tagebuchband  und 
die  erschütternden  Briefe,  der 
Broch-Band  nur  Briefe,  fast  zur 
Gänze  bisher  ungedruckt  und  in 
noch  höherem  Maße  als  die  Musil 

—  Briefe  teilweise  unerläßlicher 
Kommentar  zum  dichterischen 
Werk  Brochs,  darüber  hinaus 
beredtes  Zeugrnis  der  Universalität 
seines  Geistes. 

In  gehörigem  Achtungsabstand 
seien  dann  drei  neue  Werke 
gleichfalls  bereits  verstorbener 
Autoren  angeführt,  von  denen  zwei 
ursprünglich  aus  dem  Prager  Kreis 
heiworgingen :  Leo  Perutz  und 
Paul  Kornfeld.  Kornfelds  nach- 
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gfclassener  Roman  wurde  vom 
Verlag:  vor  nunmehr  bereits  einem 
Vicrteljahrhundort  in  Auftrag 
gegeben:  längst  war  er  von  Prag 
nach  Berlin  gegangen,  kam  in  ei¬ 
nem  Konzentrationslager  in  Lodz 
ums  Leben  und  wie  durch  ein 
Wunder  wurde  das  Manuskript  in 
unsere  Tage  herübergerettet  und 
erschien  nun  unter  dem  Titel 
“Blanche  oder  das  Atelier  im 
Garten”.  Hauptheld  ist  weniger  die 
in  einer  Großstadt  lebende,  roman¬ 
tische  Malerin  Blanche  als  ein 
Vorrat  von  Schlafpulvertabletten, 
der  den  jeweiligen  Besitzer  zum 
Selbstmord  zu  verführen  droht.  In 
der  Gestaltung  erkennt  man  den 
expressionist!  sehen  Dramatiker 
Kornfeld  kaum  wieder,  dem  hier 
Stifter  als  Vorbild  vorgeschwebt 
sein  soll.  Ziemlich  breit  angelegt 
ist  auch  der  nachgelassene  Roman 
des  jüngst  verstorbenen  Leo  Perutz 
“Nachts  unter  der  steinernen 
Brücke”,  der  die  alte  Geschichte 
des  sagenhaft  reichen  Prager 
Juden  Mordechai  Meisl  berichtet, 
der  all  seine  Güter  verschenkte, 
damit  sie  nach  seinem  Tode  nicht 
Rudolf  II.  zufielen,  mit  dem  der 
Legende  nach  die  schöne  Gattin 
Meisls  ein  Liebesverhältnis  unter¬ 
hielt. 

Noch  stärker  von  einer  lokalen 
österreichischen  Note  beherrscht 
wird  Fritz  von  Hermanovsky- 
Orlandos  skurrile  Erzählung  “Der 
Gaulschreck  im  Rosennetz”.  Sie 
erschien  als  erster  Band  einer  von 
Friedrich  Torberg  veranstalteten 
Ausgabe  des  jetzt  erst  wirklich 
entdeckten  und  bekannt  geworde¬ 
nen,  1954  in  Meran  verstorbenen 
Hermanovsky.  Die  Geschichte  be¬ 
richtet  als  eine  Art  Mischung  aus 
Nestroy,  Jean  Paul  und  E.  T.  A. 


Hoffmann  die  Abenteuer  des  k.k. 
Hofsekretärs  Jaromir  von  Eynhuf, 
der  sich  im  Wiener  Vormärz  auf 
eine  Milchzahnsuche  begibt,  um 
dem  geliebten  Monarchen  zum 
Regierungsjubiläum  ein  besonders 
apartes  Geschenk  überreichen  zu 
können. 

Neben  den  neuen  Werken  dieser 
drei  älteren,  toten  Dichter  sind 
unter  den  besonders  hervorste- 
zhenden  epischen  Neuerscheinungen 
auch  solche  dreier  jüngerer  Auto¬ 
ren  zu  nennen.  Noch  immer  wirkt 
dabei  eine  gewisse  Prager  Tradi¬ 
tion  von  der  älteren  Generation  her 
lebendig  nach:  Hermann  Grab,  in 
Prag  geboren,  sechsundvierzigjäh¬ 
rig  in  New'  York  verstorben — wohin 
er  nach  abenteuerlicher  Flucht  im 
zweiten  V/eltkrieg  emigrierte  — 
steht  mit  zweien  seiner  Erzählun¬ 
gen  in  der  augenscheinlichen  Nach¬ 
folge  Kafkas.  Sieben  andere,  völlig 
selbstständige  und  bisher  unge¬ 
druckte  Erzählungen,  an  denen 
sich  in  hohem  Maße  die  innere  wie 
äußere  Geschichte  des  Autors 
selbst  ablesen  läßt,  erschienen 
numehr  unter  dem  Titel  “Hochzeit 
in  Brooklyn”. 

Der  junge  Österreicher  Erich 
Pogats  aber  lebte  während  des 
zweiten  Weltkrieges  als  junger 
Student  in  Prag,  genau  so  wie  Jiri 
Tuma,  der  Hauptheld  seines  neuen 
Romans  “Ihr  zwingt  die  Flüsse 
nicht”.  Aus  dem  Nachtdunkel  einer 
soeben  zerschlagenen  Wildcr- 
stands-gruppe  gegen  Diktatur  und 
Gewaltherrschaft,  Terror  und 
Unterdrückung  taucht  zu  Beginn 
des  Romans  dieser  Jiri  Tuma  auf, 
findet  Aufnahme  in  eine  neue 
Gruppe,  deren  Geschichte  der 
Roman  erzählt,  bis  zum  Schluß 
auch  diese  Gruppe  zerschlagen 
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wird  und  Jiri  Tuma  in  ein  neuer¬ 
liches  Dunkel  der  Zukunft  in  einer 
dritten  Gruppe  entschwindet,  als 
einer  jener  Mutigen,  die  nach  dem 
Wort  eines  anderen  österreichi¬ 
schen  Dichters  unserer  Tage  — 
Hanes  Sperber — "nicht  die  Orakel 
fragten  ‘Was  wird  sein?’  sondern 
allein  den  eigenen  Mut,  die  eigene 
GroQmut:  ‘Was  werden  wir  tun?’." 
*)och  ist  nach  dem  Willen  des 
Autors  dieser  Jiri  Tuma  wie  die 
ganze  Geschichte  selbst  ein  Symbol, 
denn  er  lebt  überall  “wo  Gewalt 
die  Menschen  hindern  will,  ein 
menschenwürdiges  Leben  in  Frei¬ 
heit  zu  leben:  an  der  Donau,  der 
Weichsel  und  der  Wolga,  am  Tejo 
und  an  der  Oder;  an  der  Moldau 
noch  immer”  und  der  überall 
handelt  und  kämpft  im  wissenden 
Glauben  an  den  endlichen  Sieg  des 
unendlichen  Flusses  der  Freiheit 
und  des  Stromes  menschlicher 
Güte. 

Als  letzte  epische  Neuerschei¬ 
nung  sei  schließlich  das  letzte  Buch 
des  jungen  Herbert  Eisenreich 
ei-wähnt,  dessen  Titel  “Böse  schöne 
Welt"  dem  Ulysses  entlehnt  ist  und 
dessen  Inhalt,  elf  vom  Autor  wohl 
durchwegs  selbst  erlebte  Erzäh¬ 
lungen  (“Eine  Geschichte — was  ist 
sie  denn  anderes  als  ein  wortge¬ 
wordener  Augenblick”)  die  Tech¬ 
nik  der  Erzählung  zu  äußerster 
Präzision,  Klarheit  und  der  Mei¬ 
nung  des  Autors  nach  Verwirkli¬ 
chung  letzter  erzählerischer  Mög¬ 
lichkeit  führen:  Fragment  im 
Sinne  isolierter  Manifestation  des 
unendlichen  Erzählens  zu  sein, 
“Bruchstück  einer  großen  epischen 
Konfession.” 

Wie  in  der  Epik  die  Namen 
Musils  und  Brochs  mit  Abstand  an 
der  Spitze  stehen,  so  im  Bereich 


der  Lyrik  der  Name  Ernst  Schön- 
wieses,  der — vielleicht  nicht  zufäl¬ 
lig — genau  so  wie  die  beiden 
grossen  Epiker  dem  Franz  Blei- 
Kreis  entstammt  Während  sich 
aber  der  Ruhm  der  beiden  ver¬ 
storbenen  Epiker  vom  Ausland  her 
sogar  schon  in  ihre  österreichische 
Heimat  einzuschleichen  beginnt, 
wird  es  im  Falle  des  jüngeren 
Schönwiese  wohl  geraume  Weile 
dauern,  bis  er  wenigstens  im  Aus¬ 
land  gebührende  Anerkennung 
findet.  Sein  vor  kurzem  erschie¬ 
nener  Band  “Der  alte  und  der 
junge  Chronos”  enthält  neben  alten 
Gedichten  auch  eine  Reihe  neuer, 
die  deutlicher  als  jemals  ältere  die 
tiefgreifende  Verbundenheit  des 
Dichters  mit  fernöstlicher  Religion 
und  Esoterik  ahnen  lassen.  Klar¬ 
heit,  Sti'enge  und  Glätte  der  Form 
drohen  dabei  mitunter  fast  die 
Erlebnis-Tiefe  und  eine  theore¬ 
tisch  eigentlich  unlyrische,  hier 
dennoch  nicht  deplaciert  wirkende, 
sondern  sich  harmonisch  in 
Rhythmus  und  Klang  des  Lyri¬ 
schen  einfügende  Gedanken-Tiefe 
übersehen  zu  lassen. 

Ist  Schönwiese  vorwiegend,  ja 
fast  ausschließlich  Lyriker,  so  ist 
es  der  gleichfalls  aus  dem  Blei- 
Kreis  kommende  Albert  Paris  Gü¬ 
tersloh  höchstens  nebenbei.  “Musik 
zu  einem  Lebenslauf”  ist  sein  erster 
Gedichtband  überhaupt,  der  aller¬ 
dings  zahlreiche  alte,  verstreut 
bereits  veröffentlichte  Gedichte 
enthält.  Nimmt  er  es  auch  mit  der 
Form  keineswegs  immer  so  streng 
wie  Schönwiese  oder  aber  auch  der 
aus  dem  Prager  Kreis  kommende 
Johannes  Urzidil,  der  in  New 
York  lebt,  so  gehört  sein  Buch 
zusammen  mit  dessen  letztem 
Gedichtband  “Die  Memnonsäule” 
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doch  an  hervorragender  Stelle 
genannt. 

Die  Lyrik  der  älteren  Generation 
steht  üWhaupt  in  Österreich  in 
der  Tradition  einer  gewissen  kon¬ 
servativen  Formstrenge,  wie  auch 
die  neuen  Gedichtbände  von  Rudolf 
Felmayer  “Der  Spielzeughändler 
aus  dem  Osten”  und  Emst 
Waldinger  “Zwischen  Hudson  und 
Ponau”  zeigen.  Die  Vertreter  der 
jungen  Generation,  die  ähnlich  den 
Expressionisten  nach  dem  ersten 
Weltkrieg  alle  Formen  sprengen, 
finden  in  ihrer  österreichischen 
Heimat  etwas  weniger  Verständnis 
als  in  Deutschland  und  bekommen 
daher  gelegentlich  das  Scherzwort 
zu  hören,  sie  benähmen  sich  so, 
als  ob  das  Dichten  eben  erst 
erfunden  worden  wäre.  Trotzdem 
finden  sich  unter  diesen  Jungen 
auch  sehr  bedeutende  Begabungen, 
wie  der  neue  Lyrikband  Andreas 
Okopenkos  “Grüner  November” 
beweist. 

Auf  dramatischem  Gebiet  sind 
neben  den  Buchneuerscheinungen 
von  Franz  Theodor  Csokors  re¬ 
ligiösem  Drama  .  .  “Hebt  den  Stein 
ab”  und  den  ‘Szenen’  Ilse  Aichin- 
gers  “Zu  keiner  Stunde”  hier  vier 
Uraufführungen  österreichischer 
Autoren  zu  verzeichnen.  Da  es 
sich  im  Fall  von  Rudolf  Holzers 
“Justitia”  am  Burgtheater  ledig¬ 
lich  um  eine  nicht  einmal  allzu 
geglückte  Neufassung  eines  alten 
(Kohlhaas-)  Stückes  des  Dichters 
handelt  und  das  Zeitstück  des 
jungen  Hermann  Weiner  “Zwisch¬ 
en  den  Fronten”  kaum  Erwähnung 
verdient,  bleiben  eigentlich  nur  ein 
großes  und  ein  kleines  Stück  zu 
würdigen :  Fritz  Hochwälders 

“Herberge”  am  Burgtheater  und 
Rudolf  Bayrs  “Laß  wehen  die  Zeit” 


im  kleinen  Haus  der  Josefstadt. 
“Die  Herberge”  ist  ein  typisieren¬ 
des  Denkspiel  um  Schuld  und  Sühne 
des  Diebstahls  eines  Geldbetrages 
in  irgendeiner  Herberge  an  einem 
östlichen,  fernen  Rande  Europas. 
In  gleichgewichtiger  Ambivalenz 
von  Gut  und  Böse  spannt  sich  die 
Idee  des  Widerstreites  zwischen 
dem  Buchstaben  des  Gesetzes  und 
dem  “Rechte,  das  mit  uns  geboren.” 
Auch  Bayrs  “Laß  wehen  die  Zeit” 
ist  im  Grunde  ein  Ideendrama, 
modernistisch  und  etwas  abstrakt. 
Die  Brücke,  die  ein  Brief  zwischen 
einem  alten  und  einem  jungen 
Paar  erbauen  soll,  stürzt  zusam¬ 
men,  denn  es  lassen  sich  über  die 
Zeit  hinweg  keine  Brücken  schla¬ 
gen. 

Alles  in  allem  kann  der  Öster¬ 
reicher  wohl  zufrieden  sein,  wenn 
er — und  sei  es  nur  nach  der  kleinen, 
hier  gebotenen  Auswahl  —  sein 
Resume  über  das  literarische  Leben 
der  letzten  Saison  zieht.  Abgesehen 
vom  notwendig  fragmentarischen 
Charakter  eines  solchen  Kurzbe¬ 
richtes  läßt  überdies  die  bestürzend 
grosse  A  n  z  a  hl  nachgelassener 
Neuerscheinungen  von  Autoren, 
die  zu  ihren  Lebzeiten  verkannt 
waren,  hoffen  —  und  im  Interesse 
der  Künstler  selbst  zugleich  be¬ 
fürchten — daß  jenseits  dos  großen 
öffentlichen  Buch-  und  Theatei^ 
lebens  und  jenseits  der  offiziellen 
Ehrungen  und  Preisverteilungen 
auch  heute  und  in  diesen  Monaten 
Werke  entstanden,  von  denen 
dieser  Bericht  nichts  ahnt  und  für 
die  zu  zeugen  einer  späteren  Zeit 
Vorbehalten  bleibt. 

Sucht  man  jedoch  abschließend 
für  all  die  besonders  erwähnens¬ 
werten,  hier  aufgeführten  Werke 
ein  verbindendes  und  zugleich  sie 
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erhebendes  Gemeinsames,  so  wird 
man  dies  wohl  in  einer  weitest¬ 
gehenden  Humanität  begründet 
finden,  wenn  anders  Goethe  diese 
richtig  definiert  hat:  "Seele  legt  sie 


auch  in  den  Genuß,  noch  Geist  ins 
Bedürfnis,  Grazie  selbst  in  die 
Kraft,  noch  in  die  Hoheit  ein 
Herz.” 

Wien  Joseph  Stbblka 


REVIEWS 


Land  und  Leute  in  deuteeher  Erzählung.  Ein  bibliographisches  Literatur¬ 
lexikon,  neu  bearbeitet  von  Arthur  Luther  und  Heinz  Friesen¬ 
hahn.  Dritte  gänzlich  veränderte  und  ergänzte  Auflage  von 
“Deutsches  Land  in  deutscher  Erzählung“  und  “Deutsche  Geschichte 
in  deutscher  Erzählung”.  Stuttgart:  Hiersemann  Verlag,  1964.  556 
Spalten. 

The  two  well  known  bibliographies  of  German  prose  fiction  which  owed 
their  origin  to  the  ideology  of  the  Third  Reich  were  both  considered  ripe 
for  a  third  edition.  The  present  volume  is  this  “third  edition.”  It  was 
arrived  at  by  combining  the  two  titles  mentioned  above  and,  in  order 
to  keep  the  volume  within  reasonable  limits,  by  subjecting  them  to  rigid 
selection.  That  selectivity  can  be  a  virtue  and  a  shortcoming  is  evidenced 
by  the  book  under  discussion. 

To  begin  with,  definition  can  be  embarrassing,  and  it  has  been  care¬ 
fully  avoided  by  the  editors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  “deutsches  Land” 
and  “deutsche  Geschichte”  have  been  replaced  by  a  vague  and  simple 
“Land  und  Leute.”  According  to  a  note  prefacing  the  Index,  “the  lands 
of  West  Germany  are  listed  according  to  their  present  division,  those 
of  East  Germany  according  to  the  names  used  prior  to  1945.”  Thus  the 
bibliographical  survey  manages  both  to  recognize  and  ignore  present 
political  boundaries  and  include  the  areas  of  a  German  “Sprachgebiet" 
that  comprises  the  historical  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland,  fully 
extending  “von  der  Maas  bis  an  die  Memel,  von  der  Etsch  bis  an  den 
Belt”;  it  includes  Alsace-Lorraine  (which  is  not  a  state  of  West  Ger¬ 
many!)  and  the  southern  Tyrolate  as  well  as  the  territories  of  the  east 
that  have  been  placed  under  Russian  and  Polish  administration.  Localities 
with  a  population  of  less  than  20,000  have  been  omitted  from  the  survey 
unless  they  are  points  of  particular  historical  interest  (liberal  exceptions 
permit  the  listing  of  such  places  as  Bacharach,  Maulbronn,  Sankt  Blasien 
and  many  others  of  similar  size) ;  likewise  many  works  of  fiction  dealing 
with  historical  events  in  a  general  way  have  been  excluded  unless  they 
concern  a  specific  historical  personality.  Thus,  Urwald,  Ponten’s  expres- 
sionistic  fairy  tale  of  inflation  times,  receives  no  mention  because  no 
specific  personality  is  dealt  with,  whereas  Mann’s  Unordnung  is  listed 
because  it  takes  place  in  Munich.  However  arbitrary  such  a  principle  of 
selection  may  be,  it  makes  possible  the  listing  of  about  430  localities,  of 
about  700  personalities,  and  about  3180  different  authors. 

Such  a  yield  is  impressive.  Nevertheless  it  should  be  accepted  with 
caution,  for  it  is  far  from  representative.  The  editors  have  patently  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  prose  literature  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
Still  they  admit  Jean  Paul,  K.Ph.  Moritz,  and  Heinrich  Zschokke  into 
their  files  while  they  ignore  such  titles  as  Georg  Forster’s  Ansichten 
vom  Niederrhein  or  Goethe’s  Reise  in  die  Rhein-  und  Maingegenden  or 
Briefe  aus  der  Schweiz,  On  principle  they  exclude  memoirs,  autobiogra- 
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phies,  impressionistic  and  factual  reports;  but  they  list  the  autobiogra¬ 
phies  of  Ludwig  Richter,  Ernst  Rietschel,  Adolf  von  Strümpell,  C.  L. 
Schleich,  and  Günther  Plüschow  while  they  overlook  the  no  less  informa¬ 
tive  writings  by  Henrik  Steffens,  F.  C.  Perthes,  W.  von  Siemens,  K. 
Stauffer-Bem  and  many  others.  The  understandable  though  somewhat 
useless  restriction  to  prose  literature  accounts  for  the  fact  that  under 
the  entries  Samuel  Henzi,  Götz  von  Berlichingen,  Wallenstein,  Großer 
Kurfürst,  Agnes  Bemauer,  Heinrich  IV,  etc.,  the  names  of  Lessing, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Wildenbruch  and  others  go 
unmentioned.  As  is  often  the  case  with  bibliographies,  mediocrity  receives 
ample  attention  at  the  expense  of  first-raters.  The  following  titles  do  not 
at  all  appear  though  they  might  seem  significant  in  the  portrayal  of 
German  “Land  und  Leute“:  Droste-Hülshoff,  Die  Judenbuehe:  Fontane, 
Grete  Minde;  Mörike,  Maler  Nolten;  Kretzer,  Die  Verkommenen;  M.  G. 
Conrad,  Was  die  Isar  rauscht;  Carossa,  Geheimnisse  des  reifen  Lebens; 
Rilke,  Worpswede;  L.  Frank,  Die  Räuberbande;  Stifter,  WiHko  and  Der 
Nachsommer.  Amim’s  Kronenwäehter  is  mentioned  only  in  connection 
with  Augsburg  although  Waiblingen  (pop.  19,000)  and  several  “historical 
personalities“  might  have  rated  consideration.  Novalis’  Ofterdingen 
receives  attention  in  connection  with  Augsburg  only;  its  affiliation  with 
Thüringen  goes  unnoticed.  Heine’s  Harzreise  should  certainly  be  listed 
under  Göttingen  and  Goslar  as  well  as  under  the  entry  ‘Harz’  where  it 
appears.  Eirhendorff,  whose  name  is  so  singularly  identified  with  Carman 
“Landschaft“  is  listed  but  once  —  in  connection  with  Halle,  the  locale 
of  Die  Glücksritter.  Tonio  Kröger  is  mentioned  in  the  entry  Lübeck; 
the  equally  important  connection  with  Munich  is  overlooked.  As  for  the 
fictional  presentation  of  historical  personalities,  the  listing  of  Stefan 
Zweig’s  Der  Kampf  mit  dem  Dämon  is  painfully  missed  as  is  that  of 
C.  F.  Meyer’s  Die  Richterin  (Karl  der  Große)  and  Thomas  Mann’s 
Doktor  Faustus  (Nietzsche)  and  Der  Tod  in  Venedig  (Gustav  Mahler). 
But  such  infinitely  more  esoteric  references  will  be  left  to  the  individual 
researcher  for  whom  “Land  und  Leute  in  deutscher  Erzählung”  will  be, 
like  a  vast  though  mediocre  museum,  a  useful  elementary  guide  toward 
first-level  orientation. 

The  University  of  Texas  Helmut  Rehder 

Küpper,  Heinz,  Wörterbuch  der  deutschen  Umgangssprache.  Hamburg: 

Claassen  Verlag  (1955).  421  pp.  DM  27. 

“Diejenigen,  welche  alle  Sprachen  so  lehren,  als  ob  sie  tot  wären,  neimt 
man  Philologen,”  wrote  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Philologists  in  spite  of 
themselves,  one  should  perhaps  say.  For  the  more  earnestly  the  language 
teacher  goes  about  preparing  lessons,  hearing  recitations,  correcting 
papers,  or  studying  the  dictionary,  the  more  he  may  deaden  his  own 
sense  of  the  living  language.  The  chief  remedy  for  this  malady  in  the 
teacher  of  German  is,  of  course,  to  travel  to  Germany  and,  notebook  in 
hand,  “(den  Leuten)  auf  das  Maul  sehen,  wie  sie  reden.“ 
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Now  Dr.  Kiipper’s  compilation  brings  together  the  very  expressions 
which  one  hears  in  informal  German  daily  life,  most  of  them  quite 
Balonfähig,  but  beginning  where  oral  usage  goes  beyond  the  standard 
dictionaries.  In  print,  at  least,  German  scholars  have  regularly  shown 
such  high  respect  for  their  standard  language  that  this  dictionary  is 
in  many  ways  a  pioneer  effort.  Indeed,  slang  seems  lately  to  have  made 
great  advances  among  Germans  in  general,  though  certain  groups  — 
soldiers  and  students,  for  example  —  have  long  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  this  medium.  Dr.  Kiipper’s  materials  were  collected  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  years  (beginning,  curiously  enough,  near  the  time  at  which 
Partridge’s  Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Unconventional  English  first 
appeared).  The  author  has  established  the  authenticity  of  all  expressions 
included,  and  he  has  supplied  clear  and  telling  definitions.  A  special 
index  refers  from  the  High  German  keywords  to  their  colloquial  equiva¬ 
lents. 

Two  essays  precede  the  dictionary  itself.  One  of  these  is  a  survey 
of  the  social  origins  and  the  historical  development  of  colloquial  German. 
In  the  other  we  are  shown  methodically  and  entertainingly  how  the 
colloquial  language  achieves  its  special  effects.  For  teachers  of  German 
intent  on  knowing  the  present-day  language,  Kiipper’s  Wörterbuch  is  a 
useful  and  delightful  collection  of  lively  expressions;  and  it  is  a  reve¬ 
lation  as  to  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  German  language. 

Tufts  University  John  C.  Weli.s 

Texte  des  späten  Mittelalters,  Heft  4:  Höfische  Tischzuchten,  Heft  5:  Grobia- 
nische  Tischzuchten,  ed.  Thomas  P.  Thounton.  Berlin:  Erich  Schmidt  Ver¬ 
lag,  1957.  76  and  72  pp.  DM  5.80  each  no. 

In  the  two  latest  additions  to  this  series  Dr.  Thornton  has  conveniently  brought 
together  literature,  previously  edited  for  the  most  part  but  not  always  readily 
available,  on  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Middle  Ages— proper  deport¬ 
ment  at  the  table.  Höfische  Tischzuchten  offers  ten  texts,  beginning  with  the 
selection  "De  modo  comedendi"  from  the  twelfth  century  Disciplina  Clericalis 
of  Petrus  Alphonsus  and  ending  with  a  Tischzucht  from  the  Liederbuch  of  Clara 
Hätzlerin;  included  is  a  passage  of  five  lines  from  Parzival  which,  interesting 
though  it  is,  hardly  deserves  a  place  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Grobianische  Tisch¬ 
zuchten  (a  more  appropriate  title  would  be  Bürgerliche  Tischzuchten  since  less 
than  half  of  the  twelve  te.\ts  can  properly  be  called  "grobia nisch”)  ranges  from 
a  selection  from  Wittenweilers  Ring  (of  which  lines  5631-34  are  not  in  proper 
sequence)  to  three  poems  of  Hans  Sachs;  the  selection  from  Mumer’s  Schel- 
menzunft  departs  in  its  latter  half  from  the  topic  of  table  manners  and  one  must 
ask  whether  the  editor  would  not  have  done  better  to  omit  lines  25-34  since  the 
full  extent  of  their  obscenity  can  hardly  be  explicated  in  the  classroom.  Brief 
introductions,  seeking  to  point  the  way  beyond  previous  positivistic  treatments 
and  revealing  the  strong  influence  of  Schirokaucr,  trace  the  “inner”  development 
of  the  genre,  not  always  convincingly:  terms  are  loosely  used,  dubious  propositions 
dogmatically  laid  down.  Notes  provide  bibliographical  information. 

Howard  University  Robert  B.  Lichtenstein 
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Markwardt,  Bruno,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Poetik.  Band  II,  Aufklirung, 
Rokoko,  Sturm  und  Drang.  Berlin:  Walter  de  Gruyter  &  Co.,  1956.  v, 
692  pp.  DM  54. 

The  present  volume  continues,  after  an  interval  of  almost  twenty  years,  the 
History  of  German  Poetics,  the  first  volume  of  which  (Barock  und  Aufklärung) 
was  published  in  1937.  The  second  part,  which  has  only  now  appeared,  deals  with 
the  development  of  literary  theory  and  practical  criticism  from  the  age  of  the 
declining  influence  of  Gottsched  to  the  early  theoretical  writings  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  The  need  for  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  treatment  of  the  kind  Mark- 
wardt  ofl'ers  has  been  felt  keenly  by  all  those  interested  in  this  most  important 
period.  The  few  general  discussions  previously  available,  such  as  Karl  Borinski’s 
Die  Poetik  der  Renaissance  und  die  Anfänge  der  literarischen  Kritik  in  Deutsch¬ 
land  (1886)  and  Friedrich  Braitmaier’s  Geschichte  der  poetischen  Theorie  und 
Kritik  von  den  Diskursen  der  Maler  bis  auf  Lessing  (1888/89),  have  long  been 
outdated  and  do  not  cover,  as  Markw'ardt  does,  the  final  stages  of  the  significant 
transition  from  the  predominantly  normative  and  prescriptive  poetics  of  enlight¬ 
enment  to  the  descriptive  poetics  of  the  Storm  and  Stress  movement.  The  second 
volume  of  Markwardt’s  extensive  work  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive 
account  of  this  age.  It  is  marked,  according  to  him,  by  the  gradual  transition  from 
a  preoccupation  W'ith  the  rational  and  moral  effect  of  literature  on  the  audience, 
to  an  equally  exclusive  interest  in  the  irrational  origins  of  poetry  in  the  soul  of 
the  creative  genius.  In  almost  700  pages  of  text  and  notes  the  author  deals  not 
only  with  the  well  known  major  representatives  of  this  age  but  also  with  such 
often  mentioned  yet  unfortunately  lesser  known  men  as  Baumgarten,  Riedel  and 
Sulzer,  whose  works  form  an  essential  background  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
Ckxithc’s  and  Schiller’s  earlier  theoretical  essays  on  criticism  and  esthetics. 

Markwardt’s  book  is  divided  into  two  major  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the 
final  stages  of  the  F.nlighterunent.  This  period  is  marked,  according  to  the  author, 
by  a  shift  from  a  general  theory  of  poetics  to  an  applied  form  of  practical  criticism. 
The  strict  adherence  to  classical  norms  is  gradually  relaxed  under  the  influence 
of  sensualism  and  empiricism.  Included  in  this  part  is  the  discussion  of  various 
trends,  such  as  the  development  which  leads  from  Bodmer  and  Breitinger  to  the 
Schlegels,  the  bourgeois  and  patriotic  tendendes  of  Geliert  and  Möser,  the  works 
of  I>essing  and  his  friends,  and  finally  the  poetics  of  Rococo  as  represented  by 
Hagedorn  and  Wieland. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  Storm  and  Stress  movement.  Generally 
speaking,  the  work  of  art  was  then  considered  as  a  growing  organism;  it  was  no 
longer  treated  as  a  means  toward  a  rational  end  but  as  an  original  expression  of 
genuinely  human,  national  and  historical  forces  and  feelings  as  manifested  in  the 
creative  act  of  the  artist. 

Markwardt’s  opinion  that  the  change  in  the  literary  critidsm  of  this  period 
is  characterized  bv  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  final  to  efficient  causes  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  correct  in  terms  of  the  overall  development.  The  method, 
however,  which  the  author  employs  in  the  presentation  of  historical  details  appears 
to  be  somewhat  unfortunate.  TTie  book  was  obviously  conceived  twenty  years  ago. 

It  is  a  typical  example  of  “Geistesgeschichte”  or  history  of  ideas  with  its  interest 
in  general  movements  and  its  tendency  to  regard  historical  particulars  only  as  parts 
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of  a  greater  whole.  Furthermore,  it  shows  few  of  the  advantages  of  this  school 
and  exhibits  a  generous  amount  of  its  rather  irritating  disadvantages.  In  this 
reviewer’s  opinion,  several  objections  to  Markwardt's  method  must  be  raised. 

He  has  written  a  history  of  abstract  doctrines  and  concepts  which  are  taken 
out  of  the  speciBc  historical  context  in  which  they  appear  in  reality.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  show  the  interrelation  of  concrete  problems  and  general  ideas  which 
give  life  and  meaning  to  the  work  of  individual  critics.  Such  men  as  Lessing  and 
Herder  are  regarded  as  mere  stepping  stones  in  a  general  development;  the 
individual  nature  and  style  of  their  contribution  as  a  whole  are  largely  disregarded. 

Closely  related  to  this  objection  is  a  second  one.  The  author  makes  few 
attempts  to  evaluate  the  various  contributions  in  terms  of  the  problems  the  critics 
themselves  set  out  to  solve.  He  is  clearly  committed  to  a  particular  form  of  literary 
criticism  and  accordingly  makes  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  conformity  with  his 
own  standards  the  basis  of  his  value  judgments.  Since  the  doctrines  and  methods 
of  the  Storm  and  Stress  conform  much  more  closely  with  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  standards  of  critical  excellence,  he  is  unduely  partial  to  them.  Earlier  critics 
are  praised  for  being  forerunners  of  a  subsequent  development,  or  blamed  if  they 
are  not. 

Thirdly,  the  general  pattern  which,  Markwardt  assumes,  governs  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  criticism  in  this  period,  does  not  emerge,  as  we  might 
exi>ect,  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  the  ultimate  result  of  his  investigation.  Instead, 
we  are  presented  with  a  general  thesis  at  the  very  beginning,  and  many  subse¬ 
quent  arguments  seem  to  have  the  sole  function  of  justifying  the  author’s  phil¬ 
osophy  of  history.  This  philosophy  closely  resembles  that  which  his  teacher  Korff 
expounds  in  Der  Geist  der  Goethezeit.  The  dialectical  opposites,  imposed  as  it 
were  on  the  facts,  are  such  oversimplifications  that  the  author  often  has  great 
difficulties  in  interpreting  the  wide  variety  and  wealth  of  conflicting  critical 
opinions  in  their  terms. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  a  strangely  abstract  and  sometimes  unnecessarily  con¬ 
fusing  picture  of  this  important  period.  As  it  is,  the  book  gives  the  impression  of 
being  already  outdated  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  This  impression  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  only  a  limited  number  of  monographs  and  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 
Especially  to  be  regretted  is  the  almost  total  absence  in  the  bibliography  of 
reference  to  recent  research  done  outside  Germany. 

University  of  Chicago  Matthijs  Jollf.s 

DE  Vries,  Jax,  AligermatiiKchr  Reliffinnxflrxchichte,  Bd.  I,  2.  Aufl.  (Grujtdriß 

der  germanischen  Philologie,  12/1.)  Berlin:  Walter  de  Gniyter  &  Co. 

(19.56).  xlix,  505  pp.  DM  44. 

This  first  volume  of  an  important  work  in  a  famous  series  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  second  volume  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1956;  there  are  frequent  sec¬ 
tional  references  to  it  in  the  book.  De  Vries  mentions  in  a  preface  that  in  1945 
the  occupation  authorities  in  the  Russian  Zone  of  Germany  confiscated  and 
destroyed  the  plates  of  the  entire  new  edition.  The  present  book  represents 
a  complete  reworking  of  the  contents  of  the  first  edition,  which  also  appeared 
in  two  volumes,  the  first  dealing  with  the  religion  of  the  South  Germanic  tribes 
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(1935),  the  Mcond  with  religion  in  the  North  Germanic  area  (1937).  De 
Vries’  book  is  now  subdivided  into  a  bibliography  labeled  “Bibliographisches 
Verseichnis  ’ ’  (IX-XLIX),  and  some  introductory  chapters  on  methodology 
(1-27),  the  sources  of  Germanic  religious  history  (28-49),  and  the  history  of 
the  research  in  the  Arid  (50-82).  Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the  prehistoric 
periods  (83-156),  which  is  followed  by  Die  Umwelt  der  heidnieeken  Germanen 
(157-171),  Die  religiöeen  Grundlagen  dee  ilentchenlebent  (172-208),  Seelen, 
Geister  und  Dämonen,  Sehiclcsalsmächte  (209-274),  Macht  und  Kraft  (275-335), 
and  Das  Ueilige  und  die  Kultformen  (336-505). 

De  Vries’  account  of  Germanic  religious  beliefs  no  longer  separates  the 
development  in  the  North  from  the  one  in  the  South  as  in  the  1935-1937 
edition.  This  division  could  be  justified  by  the  apparent  early  split  in  religion 
of  the  two  groups,  and  by  the  significant  time  difference  between  their 
respective  main  sources.  The  earlier  South  Germanic  material  dates  from 
the  times  of  the  Roman-Germanic  contacts  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  while 
the  much  more  numerous  and  more  substantial  Northern  evidence  comes  at  a 
considerably  later  time.  De  Vries  feels  that  the  emphasis  on  the  geographic 
distribution  nuiy  endanger  the  recognition  of  all  the  common  features  in 
background  and  development  and  their  connection  with  the  beliefs  of  other 
Indo-European  peoples.  Since  Karl  Helm’s  Altgermanische  Religionsgeschichte 
(Heidelberg  1913-1953)  has  in  de  Vries’  opinion  exhaustively  treated  the  in¬ 
dividual  beliefs  of  each  Germanic  tribe,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  shift  his 
manner  of  presentation  and  to  concentrate  on  the  common  Germanic  traits  of 
the  religious  forms.  His  objective  is  not  only  their  description  and  explanation 
but  also  an  evaluation  of  the  psychological  attitude  of  the  Germanic  tribes¬ 
man:  “Wir  fragen  nicht  länger,  was  er  geglaubt  hat,  sondern  wie  er  geglaubt 
hat.’’ 

De  Vries’  book  makes  fascinating  reading  for  layman  and  specialist 
alike.  The  author  writes  a  most  attractive,  highly  readable  style  that  almost 
shows  artistic  merits  at  times,  although  many  footnotes  amply  document  all 
the  facts  that  research  into  Germanic  religion  has  been  able  to  assemble  and  to 
evaluate.  He  points  out  bow  for  the  prehistoric  era  only  the  character  and 
contents  of  excavated  burial-places,  and  certain  Scandinavian  rock  drawings, 
provide  some  clues.  Later  on,  statements  by  classical  authors  like  Caesar  or 
Tacitus,  inscriptions,  legal,  historical  and  ecclesiastical  documents,  literary 
monuments  like  the  Eddas  or  the  Icelandic  sagas,  modern  place-names,  folk¬ 
lore,  and  customs  all  yield  information  that  can  be  compared  tvith  the  religious 
data  of  other  cultures.  De  Vries  usually  gives  a  complete  account  of  scholarly 
opinion  in  that  diversity  which  the  scarcity  of  the  material  and  its  appeal 
to  the  imagination  seem  to  invite.  His  own  personal  interpretations  appear 
mostly  conservative,  sound  and  level-headed.  He  acknowledges,  particularly 
in  his  chapter  “Macht  und  Kraft,’’  th.at  the  ethnologists  have  influenced 
him  with  their  maaa  (or  orenda)  concept,  as  it  refers  to  objects  and  acts 
within  a  religious  or  magical  setting.  He  is  not  afraid  to  accept  certain  theories 
that  lack  detailed  documentation,  e.g.,  he  approves  of  O.  Höfler’s  assumption 
of  religious  tribal  men’s  associations  (Männerbünde),  which  bad  initiation 
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rites  and  were  linked  to  the  worship  of  dead  ancestors,  but  he  questions  their 
secrecj  (p.  79  f.,  494  If.).  He  even  afpees  witb  R.  Stumpfl’s  theory  of  pagan 
rites  as  a  partial  basis  for  the  medieval  drama.  De  Vries  occasionally  suggests 
a  psychological  or  even  psychiatric  explanation  for  certain  specifle  beliefs, 
e.g.,  for  the  Icelandic  draugr  (p.  231),  for  werewolves  (238),  giants  (242), 
and  some  demons  (264).  He  is  usually  quite  cautious  in  the  use  of  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  words,  but  he  attempts  sometimes  to  draw  specifle  conclusions 
from  the  Wörter  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Sachen.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  accept 
the  rather  dubious  etymological  connection  between  Gothic  hanea,  "Schar,” 
and  huntl,  Opfer,”  and  to  reconstruct  an  original  meaning  ” Opferbrüder- 
schaft,  Eultgemeinschaft”  for  hanta,  which  in  turn  he  presents  as  proof  for 
the  existence  of  such  sacrificial  communities  (487). 

The  handsome  volume  contains  as  illustrations  a  number  of  drawings 
and  photographs;  its  general  appearance  is  a  credit  to  the  publisher.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  de  Vries’  reworked  and  revised  history  of  Germanic  religion 
with  its  wealth  of  useful,  up-to-date  information  will  also  be  widely  read  and 
used  for  reference  in  this  country.  It  ran  be  highly  recommended  as  an  au¬ 
thoritative,  highly  readable  treatment  of  the  field. 

Univertily  of  Michigan  Heebert  Pemzl 

Rilke,  Raindi  Maria,  Sämtliche  Werter,  Bd.  I  (Gedichte,  1.  Teil).  Wies¬ 
baden:  Insel-Verlag,  MCMLV.  879  pp.  DM  30. 

The  first  volume  of  Ernst  Zinn ’s  attractively  presented  Rilke  edition  is  now 
in  print.  In  aiming  to  include  about  three  times  as  much  material  as  was 
contained  in  Gesammelte  Werke  (1927,  1930)  and  in  obtaining  as  definitive  a 
text  as  possible  through  a  careful  comparison  of  aU  the  available  sources,  it 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  critical  edition.  The  names  of  those 
concerned  in  this  undertaking  guarantee  its  excellence. 

To  be  included  in  this  edition  are  sämtliche  zu  Rilkes  Werk  gehörigen 
Texte.  "Rilkes  ‘Werk’,”  Zinn  defines  in  his  very  useful  postscript,  "das  sind 
seine  Gedichte,  seine  Schriften  in  Prosa  und  seine  frühen  dramatischen 
Versuche.”  In  addition  to  all  those  works  which  have  been  published  at  one 
time  or  another,  the  poet’s  literary  legacy,  which,  with  the  exception  of  23 
poems  and  a  few  translations,  was  not  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  1927 
edition,  and  considerable  segments  of  which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print 
at  all,  is  now  to  be  presented  as  completely  as  possible.  It  is  regrettable  that, 
on  the  whole,  only  finished  works  could  be  considered  and  that  the  principle 
of  completeness  could  not  be  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  Nachlaß  which 
antedates  January  1,  1899.  Rilke’s  earliest  poetry,  in  other  words,  will  appear 
only  in  selections.  His  translations  are  to  be  gathered  at  a  later  date  and 
appended  to  the  five  volumes  of  collected  works,  while  his  diaries,  personal 
notes,  and  letters  will  not  form  part  of  the  present  edition. 

The  first  volume  corresponds  in  content  to  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
1927  edition,  with  the  only  important  exception  that  "Requiem  auf  den  Tod 
eines  Knaben”  (Werke,  II)  and  “Letzte  Gedichte  und  Fragmentarisches” 
(Werke,  III)  wiU  appear  in  the  second  volume  of  Zinn ’s  edition,  while 
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the  hybrid  "Cornet’'  ii  now  included  with  the  poems  of  the  first  volume. 
The  second  volume  will  contsin  the  poems  already  published  under  the  titles 
Gedichte  1906  bit  1936,  Auj  dem  Xarhlaß  dee  Grafen  C.W.,  and  Briefweeheel 
ta  Gedichten  mit  Erika  Mitterer,  as  well  as  "alle  diejenigen  Gedichte,  Ent¬ 
würfe  und  Bruchstücke,  die  erst  jüngst  zugänglich  oder  verfügbar  geworden 
sind.  ...  "In  this  same  volume  will  also  be  found  Rilke’s  French  poems, 
the  already  published  ones  and  a  great  many  which  will  appear  here  for  the 
first  time.  The  third  volume,  devoted  to  RHke’s  Frühwerlc,  will  not  duplicate 
any  part  of  Geeammelte  Werke  and  will  contain  a  number  of  first  versions  of 
works  later  revised  and  works  published  here  for  the  first  time  ("Christus 
Visionen,”  "Dir  zur  Feier"),  among  others.  The  last  two  volumes  will 
embrace  Rilke’s  "Erzählende  und  kritische  Schriften"  and  his  dramas.  The 
editor  has,  amazingly  enough,  succeeded  in  dating  practically  all  of  Rilke’s 
poems  and  prose  compositions.  Tables  of  contents  with  dates  of  origin,  in 
addition  to  indexes  of  first  lines  and  titles,  form  one  of  the  most  useful 
features  of  the  present  edition.  Publications  from  the  Karhtaß  will  be  in 
chronological  order,  while  otherwise  this  arrangement  will  apply  only  to  the 
sequence  of  individual  works. 

In  the  part  of  the  postscript  devoted  to  the  first  volume,  Zinn  remarks: 
"Dem  Abdruck  der  einzelnen  Werke  sind  hier  jeweils,  die  maßgebenden 
Ausgaben  oder  Aufiagen  zugrunde  gelegt:  an  ihrem  Bestände  wurde  nichts 
verändert."  Accordingly,  he  eliminated  a  number  of  poems  from  "Die 
Frühen  Gedichte,"  "Buch  der  Bilder,"  and  other  works  which  found  their 
way  into  these  collections  after  completion  of  the  definitive  editions.  These 
pieces  will  be  given  their  proper  places  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  volumes.  Also  as 
far  as  the  much  more  difficult  problem  of  Textgeetaltung  is  concerned,  the 
editor  has  adhered  to  the  principle  of  following  the  original  editions  author¬ 
ized  by  Rilke  himself;  "doch  wurde  daneben  auch  alles  sonstige  Material  an 
Handschriften,  Drucken  und  Selbetzeugnissen  herangezogen  und  bei  der  Herstel¬ 
lung  des  Wortlauts,  der  Schreibung  und  der  Zeichensetzimg  gegebenenfalls  mit 
berücksichtigt.  ’  ’  The  result  is  the  highly  welcome  elimination  of  certain  annoy¬ 
ing  misprints  and  errors.  For  details,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
Xachwort  and  the  volume  itself.  The  present  reviewer  cannot  help  regretting 
Zinn ’s  decision  not  to  furnish  his  edition  with  at  least  a  limited  number  of 
notes,  but  it  would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  determine  where  to  draw  a 
line  in  this  matter.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  brief  review  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  scope  and  importance  of  Ernst  Zinn ’s  undertaking  and  that 
each  volume  will  have  to  be  reviewed  separately  as  it  appears. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley  Andeew  O.  Jaszi 

Closs,  August,  Medusa's  Mirror:  Studies  in  German  Literature.  Lx>ndon:  The 
Cresset  Press,  MCMLVII.  ix,  262  pp.  30/-. 

In  this  volume  the  Professor  of  German  at  the  University  of  Bristol  offers  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  “short  literary  compositions,”  some  of  which  are  revisions  of  previously 
published  essays  (aiticles  and  introductions)  and  some  of  which  apparently 
appear  here  for  the  first  time.  Many  of  the  chapters  treat  the  problem  of  the  lyric, 
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either  in  general  (“Intuition  and  Intellect,”  “Substance  and  Symbol  in  Poetry”) 
or  in  connection  with  specific  literary  movements  and  personalities  (e.g.,  “Minne¬ 
sang  and  its  Spiritual  Background,”  “Friedrich  Hölderlin,”  “Rainer  Maria  Rilke’s 
Poetic  Vision,”  “German  Poetry  after  1945”);  others  are  broader  in  scope  (e.g., 
“Austria’s  Place  in  German  Literature,"  “The  European  Scene:  Some  Trends  in 
Present  Day  Literary  Criticism”);  and  only  four  essays  treat  specifically  non- 
lyrical  works  (“Tristan  und  Isolt,”  “Nihilism  and  Modern  German  Drama: 
Grabbe  and  Büchner,”  “Gerhart  Hauptmann,”  “Reconciliation:  Bernt  von 
Heiseler’s  ‘Versöhnung’  ”).  Although  the  shortness  of  some  of  the  chapters— that 
on  Heiseler  is  but  three  pages  in  length— prevents  the  full  development  of  large 
concepts  in  any  one  context,  and  although  others  sometimes  give  the  impression 
of  random  observations  loosely  connected  like  notes  for  a  lecture,  the  reader 
familiar  with  the  problems  raised  will  find  many  interesting  and  even  controversial 
insights  expressed  throughout  the  volume,  whose  unifying  theme  is,  according  to 
the  statement  on  its  dust  wrapper,  “the  theme  of  reality  and  its  transformation 
by  the  poetic  word.” 

Harvard  University  Stuart  Atkins 

Lohenstein,  Daniel  Casper  von.  Afrikanische  Trauerspiele,  hg.  Klaus  Günther 
Just.  (Bibliothek  des  Literarischen  Vereins  in  Stuttgart,  CCXCIV.)  Stutt¬ 
gart:  Anton  Hiersemann,  1957.  xx,  415  pp.  DM  58. 

With  this  volume  Dr.  Just  and  the  firm  of  Anton  Hiersemann  complete  the  three- 
volume  edition  of  Lohenstein’s  “Sämtliche  Trauerspiele”  that  began  to  appear  in 
1953.  Once  again  the  editor  demonstrates  his  scrupulousness  as  a  scholar,  offering 
not  only  the  complete  texts,  including  Lohenstein’s  extensive  notes  to  them,  of 
Cleopatra  and  Sophonisbe  of  1680,  but  also— divided  between  the  crirical  ap¬ 
paratus  to  it  and  an  appendix  with  passages  radically  different  in  the  original 
version— of  the  Cleopatra  of  1661.  Particularly  welcome  is  an  edition  of  So¬ 
phonisbe  which  does  not,  like  that  of  Flemming  in  the  series  “Deutsche  Literatur 
in  Entwicklungsreihen,”  omit  either  Lohenstein’s  notes  or— and  I  think  this  more 
important— his  verse  dedication,  which  is  certainly  a  distinguished  satiric  episde 
(although  in  stanza  form),  not  only,  as  the  editor  insists,  “eine  barocke  Drama¬ 
turgie  in  nuce”  but  also  a  valuable  document  for  illuminating  the  general  aesthetic 
vievs-s  and  the  psychological  premises  of  the  later  Baroque  pwriod.  If  Dr.  Just  is 
somewhat  lenient  with  Flemming’s  sins  of  omission,  he  is  more  severe  on  the 
modem  editor  of  Cleopatra,  Bobertag  (in  the  “Deutsche  National-Litteratur” 
series),  who  is  condemned  not  only  for  having  failed  to  verify  his  text,  that  of 
1680,  against  the  original  or  later  ones,  with  the  result  that  it  contains  obvious 
corruptions,  but  also  for  having  destroyed,  "dutch  Verwendung  von  Kommata 
anstatt  der  Virgeln  das  barocke  Druckbild.”  But  does  not  the  use  of  Roman  type, 
in  the  present  edition,  as  fully  destroy  that  “Druckbild”  as  did  the  use  of  commas 
by  Bobertag,  whose  text  was  at  least  printed  in  Fraktur? 

Limitations  of  space  have  forced  the  editor  to  omit  the  index  of  geographical 
and  ethnoloijical  names  promised  in  his  preface  to  the  volume  Türkische  Trauer¬ 
spiele;  the  promised  map  of  Lohenstein’s  “Geopolitisches  WeUbild”  (showing  the 
places  in  which  the  plays  are  set,  the  main  centers  of  ancient  and  modem  political 
power  relevant  to  the  plays,  and  the  cities  important  for  Lohenstein’s  biography) 
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is  printed.  The  editor’s  introduction,  "Lohenstein  und  die  Afrikanische  Welt,” 
plausibly  justifies  his  grouping  of  Cleopatra  and  Sophonisbe  in  one  volume  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  contrasts  between  Rome  and  exotic  worlds 
in  both  plays.  Although  he  is  doubtless  right  in  emphasizing  the  greater  role  of 
political  intrigue  in  Lohenstein  than  in  Dryden  (Cleopatra  as  opposed  to  All  for 
Love),  the  editor  perhaps  presses  his  case  too  far  when  he  asserts:  “Bezeichnen¬ 
derweise  wird  Antonius  durch  Lohenstein  anfangs  im  Kriegsrat  im  belagerten 
Alexandrien  vorgestellt  (und  nicht  in  einer  Liebesszene  mit  Cleopatra).”  For 
an  examination  of  earlier  Cleopatra  dramas— I  have  been  able  to  examine  ten— 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  traditional  to  begin  with  any  kind  of  scene  but  a 
“Liebesszene,”  and  Marc-Antoine  by  Mairet— also  author  of  a  Sophonisbe  drama— 
actually  begins  with  scenes  between  Antony  and  his  captains. 

But  these  are  minor  matters,  like  the  misspelling  of  Kleopatra  with  a  C  in 
the  disparaging  reference  in  p.  ix  to  G,  H.  Moeller’s  Die  Auffassung  der  Kleopatra 
in  der  Tragödienliteratur  der  romanischen  und  germanischen  Nationen.  Dr. 
Just’s  edition  of  Lohenstcin’s  dramatic  work  is  a  monumental  achievement  for 
which  he  and  all  who  have  helped  to  make  possible  its  appearance  have  earned 
from  all  students  of  modem  German  literature  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude. 
Harvard  University  Stuart  Atkins 

Castle,  Eduard,  Der  grosse  Unbekannte;  Das  Leben  von  Charles  Sealsfield  (Karl 

Postl),  Briefe  und  Aktenstrücke.  Wien:  Verlag  Karl  Werner  C1955).  viii, 
435  pp.,  18  ill. 

In  this  collection  of  298  letters,  contracts  with  publishers,  and  miscellaneous  legal 
documents,  most  of  them  now  published  for  the  first  time,  Castle  again,  through 
infinite  research  and  meticulous  care,  throws  new  light  on  the  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Austrian  priest  Karl  Postl  and  the  emergence  the  German- 
American  author  C.  Sidons-Charles  Sealsfield.  In  some  165,000  words  he  presents 
to  the  world  all  the  heretofore  undisclosed  Sealsfield-material  known  to  be  extant 
in  Europe,  and  suggests  that  additional  documentary  information  concerning  this 
“citizen  of  the  United  States”  still  lies  hidden  in  America  awaiting  discovery 
by  American  investigators  interested  in  the  career  of  America's  foremost  German 
author  of  the  exotic  novel. 

Castle’s  work  cannot  be  disregarded  by  scholars  who  would  leam  to  know 
at  first  hand  the  sociological  conditions  of  our  Republic  in  its  early  days,  for 
Sidons’  Die  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika  (1827)  is  a  worthy,  popular 
precursor  of  Alexis  De  Tocqueville’s  now  famous  Dc  la  Democratic  en  Amerique. 
For  students  of  the  early  American  novel  our  volume  contains  indispensible  in¬ 
formation.  All  scholars  devoted  to  American  and/or  German  literature  will  find 
new  data  in  its  pages. 

In  appearance  and  other  typographical  features  this  volume  is  a  peer  of 
Castle’s  earlier  Sealsfield  biography,  both  made  possible  by  financial  support  from 
the  “Cultural  Division  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Vienna.”  The  text  and 
supplementary  material  are  almost  free  from  errors,  but  lapsi  do  occur,  e.g.: 
“Buttler  [for  Butler]  County”  (p.  128,  134,  135,  419.  This  fault  may  be  Seals- 
field’s.  See  Vol.  I,  p.  205  and  p.  698);  “Harald  Jantz”  (p.  415,  not  p.  416,  as  in 
Register)  but  “Harold”  (p.  7  and  p.  424).  Similar  error  in  page  indication:  "New 
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Orleans,  p.  295”  should  be  p.  296.  In  contrast  to  the  comparative  impeccability  of 
the  text,  the  ‘‘Forward"  (in  English}  is  unfortunate.  Misprints;  "than”  (then), 
"whith”  (with),  "an  ohter”  (another),  "St.  Louis,  Miss."  (for  St.  Louis,  Mo.), 
together  with  other  infelicities,  should  not  deter  the  reader  from  a  perusal  of  the 
valuable  material  that  follows. 

Friends  of  international  literary  relations  are  indebted  to  the  venerable 
author  and  his  coworkers  for  the  construction  of  this  schobrly  monument,  a 
task  well  done  despite  numerous  adverse  circumstances. 

Louisiana  State  University  John  T.  Krumpelmann 

JocKERS,  Ernst,  Mit  Goethe:  Gesammelte  Aufsätze.  Heidelberg:  Carl 

Winter-Universitätsbuchhandlung  (1957).  206  pp.  DM  16. 

Am  7.  Januar  1957  wurde  unser  hochverehrter  Kollege,  der  seit  1924  in 
Amerika,  seit  1929  in  Philadelphia  wirkende  Emst  Jockers,  ein  früherer 
Präsident  unsrer  Fachgescllschaft,  70  Jahre  alt.  Zu  seiner  Ehrung  hat 
sein  nächster  Kollege,  Professor  Otto  Springer,  im  Namen  der  ger¬ 
manistischen  Abteilung  der  Universität  von  Pennsylvanien  unter 
Mithilfe  mehrerer  akademischer  und  deutsch-amerikanischer  Vereine  die 
wichtigsten  Goethe-Aufsätze  und  Reden  von  Jockers  in  Deutschland  als 
Buch  erscheinen  lassen. 

Damit  wird  nur  ein  kleiner  Teil  von  Jockers’  literarhistorischer 
Lebensarbeit  der  Mit-  und  Nachwelt  in  Buchform  dargeboten,  aber 
dieser  Band  enthält  gewiß  das  Wesentlichste,  das  Emst  Jockers  zwischen 
1935  und  1949 — in  seinen  Meisterjahren  also — als  deutscher  Literatur¬ 
forscher  zu  sagen  hatte.  Von  den  vier  Aufsätzen  waren  drei  bereits  in 
amerikanischen  Fachzeitschriften,  einer  als  Broschüre,  von  den  drei 
Vorträgen  war  einer  in  dieser  Zeitschrift,  der  zweite  in  Goethe  und  die 
Wissenschaft  (Frankfurt  1951)  erschienen,  der  dritte,  1949  unter  dem 
Titel  "Goethe  im  deutschen  Schicksal”  in  Princeton  gehaltene  bisher 
ungedmekt. 

Durch  die  Zusammenstellung  sollte  die  Rolle,  die  Professor  Jockers 
in  der  fruchtbar-bewegten  Diskussion  und  im  Fortschritt  der  Goethe- 
Forschung  während  jener  schicksalsschweren  Jahre  gespielt  hat,  seinen 
amerikanischen  Freunden  und  Kollegen  eindringlicher  als  vorher,  den 
deutschen  Fachkreisen  wohl  überhaupt  zum  erstenmal  voll  sichtbar 
werden.  Die  neue  negative  Beurteilung  von  Faust,  die  wohl  gleicherweise 
unter  dem  Eindmck  von  Wilhelm  Böhms  Buch  und  der  deutschen 
zeitgenössischen  Ereignisse  erfolgte,  mag  uns  heute  wegen  ihrer 
radikalen  Annahme  von  Fausts  absolutem  Verbrechertum  zu  einseitig 
und  nur  wegen  ihrer  Rolle  in  einer  erzrevolutionären  Episode  der 
Forschungsgeschichte  intere.ssant  und  wichtig  erscheinen.  (In  der  vor 
vier  Jahren  erschienenen  Sammlung  Hohlfeldscher  Goethe- Arbeiten 
Fifty  Years  with  Goethe  fand  sich  eine  Polemik  gegen  die  radikal¬ 
negative  Faust-Auffassung,  wobei  natürlich  auch  Jockers  erwähnt  wurde 
und  der  Rezensent  sich  zu  dem  uralten  Hohlfeld  bekannte.) 

Dagegen  ist  dasjenige,  was  Jockers  über  Goethes  dichterische 
Anwendung  des  Polaritätsprinzips,  das  vorher  nur  als  ein  solches  der 
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Naturwissenschaft  verstanden  worden  war,  und  über  des  Dichters 
literarisch-künstlerisches  morphologisches  Gestalten  während  der 
klassischen  Periode  gesagt  hat,  ganz  reine  Gewinnung  wissenschaftlichen 
Neulandes  und  zusammen  mit  Günther  Müllers  Arbeiten  das  Wichtigste, 
das  für  das  Verständnis  der  Grundstruktur  von  Goethes  klassischem 
Denken  und  Gestalten  erarbeitet  worden  ist.  Sinnvoll  dürfte  somit  der 
1949  in  Frankfurt  gehaltene  Vortrag  “Morphologie  und  Klassik  Goethes”, 
der  die  Ergebnisse  der  vorausgegangenen  Aufsätze  souverän  resümiert, 
den  Höhepunkt  von  Jockers’  Gelehrtenlaufbahn  dargestellt  haben,  welche 
Laufbahn  wir  jedoch  weder  mit  dem  Vortrag  noch  mit  dem  hier 
angezeigten  Sammelband  als  abgeschlossen  anzusehen  willens  sind. 

The  University  of  Connecticut  Hans  Albert  Maier 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  The  Sufferings  of  Young  Werther,  tr. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan.  (College  Translations.)  New  York: 

Frederick  Ungar  Publishing  Co.  (1957.)  160pp.  $2.76. 

A  companion  piece  to  Professor  William  Rose’s  re-translation  of  the 
first  version  of  Werther  is  now  provided  by  Professor  Morgan’s  meticu¬ 
lous  new  translation  of  the  definitive  text  of  that  important  work.  A 
succinct  introduction  does  equal  justice  to  the  novel’s  personal  signifi¬ 
cance  for  Goethe,  its  tremendous  literary-historical  importance  (as  a 
Storm  and  Stress  document  and  as  “the  first  psychological  novel  in 
German”),  and  the  function  of  the  (by  modem  standards)  immoderately 
long  excerpts  from  Ossian  quoted  in  it.  A  translator’s  foreword  rightly 
explains  the  unconventional  syntactic  and  orthographic  features  of  the 
translation  as  reproduction  not  of  mannerisms  but  of  “phenomena  .  .  . 
integral  to  the  kind  of  story  which  Goethe  meant  to  write,”  and  justifies 
the  re-translation  of  the  title  of  a  work  too  long  erroneously  known 
as  The  Sorrows  of  Werther.  (The  first  English  translation  was  not, 
however,  as  stated  on  p.  xii,  called  The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther,  but 
simply  The  Sorrows  of  Werter.) 

Everywhere  one  opens  this  English  Werther  it  reads  smoothly,  and 
comparisons  with  the  German  text  reveal  its  translator’s  scrupulous 
accuracy.  Occasionally  one’s  feeling  for  modem  English  syntax  is  slightly 
disturbed,  as  in  the  sentence  “A  neighbour  saw  the  flash  of  the  powder 
and  heard  the  shot;  but  as  all  remained  still,  he  gave  it  no  further 
attention”  (for  “it”  one  expects  “them”  or  “the  matter” — ^the  German 
has  “achtete  .  .  .  drauf”).  And  I  would  suggest  that  the  change  from  a 
series  of  preterites  (narrative  past  tenses)  to  a  more  general  present 
perfect  tense  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  text — “Kein  Geistlicher  hat  ihn 
begleitet” — ^might  have  been  partially  captured  by  saying  “No  clergyman 
was  in  attendance”  rather  than  “No  clergyman  escorted  him,”  although 
this  would  be  to  sacrifice  literalness  in  some  degree.  All  who  have 
occasions  to  teich  Goethe  in  English  translation,  or  even  to  recommend 
English  translations  of  his  works  to  others,  will  welcome  the  publication 
of  this  volume. 

Harvard  University  Stuart  Atkins 
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Reichabt,  Walter,  Washington  Irving  and  Germany.  Ann  Arbor:  Uni* 
versity  of  Michigan  Press  (1967).  212  pp.  $5.00. 

This  is  a  useful  and  usable  book,  as  well  as  an  interesting  one.  It  covers 
a  wide  range  of  sources,  in  the  fullest  detail.  For  anyone  working  in  the 
field  of  American  and  German  cultural  relations,  or  in  earlier  American 
literature,  it  will  be  of  great  help.  Individual  sections,  for  example  the 
reconstruction  of  Irving’s  career  as  a  theater-goer,  are  prodigiously 
complete,  and  the  whole  study  gives  the  impression  of  having  overlooked 
nothing. 

Partly  by  nature  of  its  subject — Irving  himself — Professor  Reichart’s 
work  occasionally  depends  on  hypothetical  connections,  reflected  in  a 
number  of  phrases  like  “if  he  read  ...”  or  “it  is  likely  ...”  On  one 
page  (18)  he  writes,  “It  is  unthinkable  that  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
who  had  lived  in  Jena  as  a  close  friend  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  would 
fail  to  speak  to  Mme.  de  Stael,  who  had  just  visited  Weimar  in  1803,  of 
his  own  experiences  there,  and  surely  Irving  must  have  listened  care¬ 
fully.”  This  is  perhaps  more  than  one  should  read  into  a  situation. 
Besides,  as  one  gathers  from  Professor  Reichart’s  account,  it  is  all  too 
likely  that  Irving  didn’t  listen  carefully.  Despite  his  long  stay  in  Dresden, 
for  example,  and  despite  his  several  encounters  with  the  Prince,  he 
never  discovered  that  John  was  translating  Dante. 

Another  besetting  fault  of  Irving  was  his  failure  to  master  German. 
For  all  his  good  intentions  and  his  impressive  outlay  of  tutoring  fees 
(on  one  occasion  |84  for  200  hours),  he  was,  as  the  author  reminds  us, 
no  J.  Q.  Adams.  To  the  end  he  relied  on  the  Fosters  to  translate  for  him, 
and  many  of  his  German  books  are  uncut.  His  literary  allusions  are 
fewer  and  often  more  trivial  than  one  might  wish.  Fortunately,  unlike 
his  more  scholarly  compatriots — the  Göttingen  group  for  example — ^he 
did  manage  to  fall  in  love.  Professor  Reichart’s  recounting  of  the  Emily 
Foster  affair  is  judicious  and  complete,  and  carefully  documented. 

The  book  centers,  indeed,  not  so  much  on  German  literature  and 
American  acquaintance  with  it  as  on  Irvin’s  own  German  experience. 
It  is  the  story  of  his  inspirations  and  depre.ssions,  his  dependence  on 
the  Fosters,  his  collaboration  with  Livius,  his  search  for  the  Gothic 
and  medieval  and  spectral  in  German  tales,  his  respect  for  Schiller,  his 
indefatigable  theater-going,  his  struggle  to  produce,  in  Tales  of  a 
Traveller,  a  lasting  monument  of  his  journey.  All  of  this  is  well  told 
and  meticulously  documented. 

Dartmouth  College  Frank  G.  Ryder 

Thierfelder,  Franz,  Die  deutsche  Sprache  im  Ausland.  Bd.  I:  Der 
Völkerverkehr  als  sprachliche  Aufgabe.  Bd.  II:  Die  Verbreitung  der 
deutschen  Sjyrache  in  der  Welt.  Hamburg:  R.  v.  Decker’s  Verlag, 
G.  Schenck.  (1956,  1957).  196  pp.,  XI,  402  pp.  DM  14.80,  DM  40.00. 
These  two  volumes  written  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  “Institut  für 
Auslandsbeziehungen”  in  Stuttgart  have  much  to  offer  to  the  teacher 
of  German  in  the  United  States.  On  the  one  hand,  both  are  written  in  a 
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very  smooth  and  exemplary  German  (the  author  has  practiced  what  he 
preached  in  his  Vftgt  zu  besserem  Stü).  On  the  other  hand,  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  present  status  of  German  spoken  and  taught  outside 
the  German-speaking  countries  in  Central  Europe  is  probably  the  best 
and  most  recent  one  available;  at  times  the  report  on  the  rise  and 
decline  of  German  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  e.g.,  in  Turkey  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  makes  fascinating  reading.  The  chapter  on  “Mängel 
und  Vorzüge  der  deutschen  Sprache”  in  volume  I  likewise  provides 
valuable  material,  and  there  is  a  rather  complete  bibliography  appended 
to  each  of  the  chapters.  Dr.  Thierfelder  does  not  view  the  future  of 
German  in  the  world  with  pessimism.  Although  some  people  claim  that 
the  spread  of  a  language  depends  entirely  on  the  political  and  economic 
power  of  the  country  which  stands  behind  it,  the  author  begs  to  remind 
us  that,  under  certain  conditions,  declining  power  often  leads  to  a 
strengthening  of  the  native  language:  conquerors  adopted  the  language 
of  the  people  they  had  subjugated.  In  the  case  of  Latin  even  a  “dead 
language”  controlled  minds  for  centuries.  The  author  views  the  future 
of  the  Kunstsprachen,  e.g.  Esperanto,  with  a  great  deal  of  skepticism. 

A  teacher  of  German  abroad  may  find  a  few  flaws  here  and  there. 
The  chapter  “Von  den  Lehrweisen”  is  not  much  more  than  a  detailed 
account  of  certain  books,  fine  and  often  trail-blazing  as  they  are,  which 
the  Goethe-Institut  in  Munich  has  published  or  fathered.  Some  reference 
books  could  have  been  mentioned  in  their  projected  new  edition  (e.g., 
the  new  edition  of  Siebs’  Bühnenaussprache  was  published  at  the  time 
the  first  volume  came  out),  and  one  would  have  welcomed  some  specific 
cases  when  he  states,  regarding  its  earlier  editions,  that  it  is  generally 
out  of  date.  The  material  on  which  his  discussion  of  the  situation  of 
German  in  the  United  States  is  based  does  not  seem  to  go  beyond  the  year 
1956  or  even  1955.  The  list  of  German  departments  with  their  staffs  covers 
ten  full  pages,  is  very  much  dated,  incomplete,  and  full  of  misprints. 
In  view  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in 
general  and  of  German  in  particular  in  the  United  States  no  clear  line 
of  development  emerges,  although  it  would  have  been  interesting  for  us 
to  know  what  Dr.  Thierfelder’s  prognosis  for  the  future  would  be.  Nor 
does  he  try  to  examine  the  trial  to  which  the  German  language  is  being 
subjected  by  the  splitting  of  Germany  into  two  parts,  in  each  of  which 
political  ideologies  threaten  to  give  elements  of  its  vocabulary  two 
sepr.ra  e  meanings.  To  be  sure,  such  a  “Problemstellung”  did  not  fall 
within  the  general  topic  of  these  volumes,  but  since  sooner  or  later  this 
linguistic  alienation  between  the  two  Germanys  must  have  an  effect  on 
the  German  language  abroad,  it  might  well  have  been  included  in  the 
otherwise  so  all-embracing  discussion.  The  format  and  the  printing  of 
these  volumes  are  as  excellent  as  their  contents. 

Middlehury  College  Werner  Neuse 
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WinxE,  Carl,  The  Gennan-Language  Pres§  in  America.  Lexington:  University 

of  Kentucky  Press  (1957).  viii,  311  pp.  $6.50. 

With  this  book  Dean  Wittke  of  Western  Reserve  University  has  added  another 
volume  to  his  publications  in  the  field  of  German-American  relations.  He  has 
studied  the  German  language  press  for  a  long  time  and  used  it  frequently  for 
the  documentation  of  previous  books  on  more  limited  st'.bjects  (e.g.,  biographies 
of  Heiiuen  and  Weithng,  treatments  of  the  Forty-Eighters  and  of  the  fate  of  the 
German-Amcricans  during  the  first  World  War).  All  who  know  his  previous 
writings  will  notice  in  the  new  book  some  similar  chapter  headings  and  occasionally 
familiar  passages  with  sometimes  only  a  few  words  changed. 

Dean  Wittke  gives  a  vivid  general  picture  of  the  interestirrg  fate  of  the  once 
most  numerous,  most  influential  and  best  edited  of  all  the  foreign  language  news¬ 
papers  in  America  (in  1892  80%  were  pubUshed  in  German):  with  a  few 
exceptions  this  was  essentially  an  American  press  in  the  German  language  and 
fulfilled  important  functions  in  the  process  of  Americanization  of  German  immi¬ 
grants.  As  a  historian,  he  has  organized  the  enormous  amount  of  material  along 
historical  lines.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  and  detailed  chronicle  of 
all  the  German  press  in  the  United  States,  but  rather  a  general  idea  of  its  wide 
scope  (from  daily  newspapers  to  publications  of  religious  denominations,  craft 
unions,  as  well  as  economic  and  social  groups)  and  a  presentation  of  the  role  of 
the  German  press  in  American  poUdcal  and  economic  history.  He  achieves  his 
goal  by  describing  briefly  the  character  of  the  German  immigration  in  each  period 
and  then  showing  in  a  few  examples  its  influence  upon  the  German  press.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  many  practical  problems  that  faced  these  pubheations, 
he  deals  in  some  detail  with  newspapers  like  the  New  Yorker  Staatszeitung  or 
the  Philadelphia  Demokrat  and  with  typical  editors  hke  Esselen,  Weitling,  and 
Heinzen.  He  concentrates  on  important  issues  on  which  the  German  press  took 
a  definite  stand,  such  as  the  Revolution  in  1848,  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
woman’s  suffrage,  and  prohibition,  and  he  limits  his  subject  by  omitting  any 
detailed  account  of  phases  in  which  English  and  German  language  papers  agreed 
or  were  equally  divided.  He  deals  very  briefly  with  the  German  language  press 
of  today. 

A  book  of  this  moderate  size,  dealing  with  such  a  wide  scope  of  material,  is 
bound  to  have  its  shortcomings.  Readers  with  a  scholarly  interest  in  the  German 
press  may  be  disappointed  by  the  somewhat  misleading  tide  as  well  as  by  a  lack 
of  documentation.  There  are  a  few  sources  given  in  footnotes,  but  even  they  do 
not  always  follow  immediately  after  the  first  mention  of  a  publication.  Rowell’s 
and  Ayer’s  newspaper  directories,  e.g.,  are  mentioned  on  p.205  for  the  first  time. 
But  the  full  bibliographical  information  for  Rowell’s  is  not  to  be  found  before  note 
8,  p.207,  and  for  Ay’er’s  in  note  10,  p.  208.  Professor  Wittke  provides  us  with 
an  index,  but  a  bibliography  is  missing.  Frequendy  only  the  begiiming  or  the 
closing  date  of  a  publication  is  mentioned;  occasionally  there  is  no  date  at  all. 
When  available,  a  regular  indication  of  the  period  of  appearance— perhaps  in  the 
index— would  be  useful.  In  some  instances  where  only  a  name  of  a  magazine  or 
paper  is  given  in  the  text,  the  index  helpfully  provides  the  name  of  the  dty 
where  it  was  published. 

Considering  the  fact  that  many  of  the  publications  quoted  often  appeared 
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only  for  short  periods  and  that  name  changes  occurred  frequendy,  the  book  does 
not  contain  too  many  omissions  or  misprints  in  titles.  The  following  publications 
should  have  been  quoted  as:  Der  Hoch-Deutsch  Pensylvanische  Geschichts- 
Schreiber  (p.  16),  Der  Penttsylvanische  Staats-Courier  Cp*  19),  Der  Deutsche 
(p.  57),  Das  Arbeiter  Blatt  (p.  171),  Ostfriesische  Nachrichten  (p.  196),  Hessen- 
Darmstädter  Zeitung  (p,  196).  Carred  on  p.  196  should  read  carried. 

Cohn  started  Die  Deutsche  Zeitung  in  1848,  not  the  New  Orleanser  Deutsche 
Zeitung  Cp.  58).  After  several  variations  in  title  it  ceased  1907  (not  1915)  under 
the  latter  title  Cp*  In  1907  it  was  followed  by  Neue  Deutsche  Zeitung, 
which  appeared  until  August  5,  1917.  Wittke  mentions  it  as  Deutsche  Zeitung 
(p.  273). 

The  book  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  wide  group  of  readers 
interested  in  a  general  picture  of  the  scope  and  the  role  of  the  German  press  from 
1732  to  the  present  day.  No  doubt  it  will  take  its  permanent  place  among  the 
histories  of  foreign  language  presses  in  the  United  States. 

Kurt  LtEimtE 

San  Francisco  State  College 

Pei,  Mario,  Language  for  Everybody:  What  it  is  and  how  to  master  it.  New 

York:  The  Devin-Adair  Company,  1956.  xii,  340  pp.  $5.00. 

The  need  for  learning  and  teaching  foreign  languages  in  this  country  has  never 
been  stressed  more  than  at  the  present  time.  And  the  attempts  to  interest  the 
general  public  in  this  task  are  numerous  and  often  characterized  by  generous 
promises  in  regard  to  the  easily  attained  successes  of  foreign  language  study.  Thus 
Mario  Pei’s  Language  for  Everybody  promises  to  explain  the  nature  of  language 
for  those  “who  are  endowed  with  a  little  intelligence,  education,  and  intellectual 
curiosity.”  If  this  book  fulfills  its  premise,  all  our  language  troubles  are  over. 

The  publisher  admits  “it  definitely  has  a  self-help  slant,  but  since  this 
cannot  be  intelligendy  worked  out  without  some  information  as  to  the  nature 
and  history  of  language,  there  is  plenty  of  informative  material  on  a  simple  plane.” 
In  other  words,  the  book  belongs  in  the  long  line  of  “Doi  It  YourselF’  texts  we 
all  like  and  use.  The  author  begins  his  introduction  as  follows:  “The  person  who 
owns  and  operates  a  piece  of  machinery  usually  likes  to  know  how  it  works.  The 
automobile  driver,  even  though  he  may  not  be  mechanically  inclined,  takes  an 
interest  in  the  repairs  that  are  made  by  his  mechanic.  He  wants  to  know  about  the 
parts  that  have  to  be  adjusted  or  replaced,  the  operation  of  various  gadgets,  the 
way  in  which  twenty  thousand  parts,  more  or  less,  collaborate  in  achieving  his 
goal,  which  is  transportation.  The  normal  person,  young  or  old,  has  a  similar 
interest  in  the  marvellous  machine  that  enables  him  to  accomplish  an  even  more 
important  objective— communication.  That  machine  is  language— spoken,  written, 
gestural,  symbolic.”  And  so  Mr.  Pei  goes  on  to  deal  with  language  as  if  it  were 
an  automobile.  He  asks,  “What  makes  it  go,  and  how  can  we  improve  it  so  that 
it  will  carry  us  further,  faster,  and  more  comfortably  on  the  journey  of  communi¬ 
cation?”  The  whole,  highly  difficult  problem  of  language  is  thus  dwarfed  into 
an  easy  lesson  by  a  linguistic  mechanic  for  people  with  not  too  much  intelligence. 
The  author  also  calls  his  book  a  "tour”  and  invites  the  reader  to  let  him  take  him 
for  a  ride.  The  trip  will  go  to  the  “iron  mines  of  language,”  through  “the  steel 
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refineries  and  casting  plants,"  into  "the  factories  where  the  parts  are  made  and 
assembled.”  On  the  book’s  jacket  the  publisher  assures  lu  that  the  author  of  this 
linguistic  automobile  "is  recognized  as  one  of  the  world’s  leading  Unguistic  authori¬ 
ties.”  Frankly,  I  do  not  like  this  concept  of  language,  and  I  think  Mr.  Pei  gives 
his  readers,  even  those  who  may  have  just  a  little  intelligence  and  education,  an 
entirely  wrong  idea  of  language. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  author  presents  a  mass  of  long  since  well-established 
facts  amcerning  language  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style.  He  shows  a  practical 
sense  of  organization  in  regard  to  his  material,  and  he  has  used  the  scholarly 
works  on  language  to  good  advantage.  The  book  or  “tour”  is  divided  into  six  parts. 
1:  Language  in  Our  Daily  Lives.  II:  Language  in  the  Laboratory.  Ill:  The 
Histor)'  of  Language.  IV:  Social  Implications  of  Language.  V:  Languages  in 
Comparison.  VI:  Some  Practical  Language  Hints.  Among  these  hints  there  is  a 
section  of  six  pages— in  a  book  of  340  pages— on  How  to  Learn  a  Spoken  Language, 
in  which  the  author  gives  all  the  good  and  practical  advice  with  which  an  instruc¬ 
tor  ordinarily  prefaces  his  elementary  language  course.  But  what  about  the  promise 
of  language  masters’?  I  believe  I  do  not  have  to  prove  that  mastery  of  any  language 
cannot  be  attained  on  a  "tour”  such  as  Mr.  Pei  suggests  be  taken. 

Gottfried  F.  Merxel 

University  of  Cincinnati 

I.ADO,  Robert,  Linguistics  across  Cultures:  Applied  Linguistics  for  Language 

Teachers.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University  of  Michigan  Press  C1957).  x,  141  pp. 

Paper,  $2.75. 

This  book  purports  to  present  "a  fairly  new  field  of  applied  linguistics  and  the 
analysis  of  culture,  namely  the  comparison  of  any  two  languages  and  cultures  to 
discover  and  describe  the  problems  that  the  speakers  of  one  of  the  languages  will 
have  in  learning  the  other.”  The  author  would  seem  to  be  a  linguist,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  gives  linguistics  credit  for  being  more  than  a  new 
form  of  Alexandrinism  when  he  writes:  "The  trained  linguist  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  effort  of  the  author  to  achieve  a  nontechnical  style.  The  state¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  contained  in  these  chapters  can  be  translated  into  rigorous 
formulas  that  would  satisfy  him.”  Because  most  of  what  he  says  will  be  obvious 
to  any  trained— or  even  semi-trained— language  teacher,  he  is  doubtless  right  in 
saying,  "Some  of  the  linguistic  observations  presented  here  have  not  been 
previously  reported  in  print  anywhere.”  The  longest  chapter,  “How  to  Compare 
Two  Sound  Systems,”  is,  though  not  novel,  apparently  reliable.  The  for  of 
Uamar  for  telefono  Cp.  77')  should,  I  suppose,  be  por.  For  German  the  "Selected 
Bibliography”  consists  of  two  word  lists. 

Stuart  Atkins 

Van  de  Luyster,  Nelson,  German  for  Beginners.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  Company  Cl 957).  xi,  164  pp.  $3.00. 

This  is  a  concise,  well  printed  and  attractive  text  for  the  first  semester  in  college, 
which,  it  has  been  suggested,  is  suitable  also  for  the  high  school.  As  such  it 
combines  a  somewhat  traditional  treatment  of  grammar  with  several  features  of 
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sound  pedagogy,  one  of  which  is  the  anticipatory  reading  selections  (Lessons 
3-11).  These  introduce  the  student  to  grammatical  points  which  are  summarized 
briefly,  then  discussed  in  greater  deuii  in  subsequent  lessons.  Such  an  arrangement 
not  only  provides  helpful  repetition  but  allows  the  use  a  reader  at  an  early 
säge.  The  exercises  themselves,  as  well  as  the  regular  reading  selections,  are  well 
keyed  to  the  grammar  at  hand  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  drills  and  English 
to  German  translation.  Fraktur  is  introduced  gradually.  The  later  lessons  (12-20) 
conuin  supplemenury  reading  selectioiu  designed  for  review  of  grammar  and 
vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  is  small. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  which  the  writer  of  an  elemenury  text  has  to 
make  concerns  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  reading  matter  to  be  included.  Here 
the  author  has  solved  this  problem  by  using  a  small  amount  of  reading  material 
closely  correlated  with  the  grammar,  and  recommending  use  along  with  the  book, 
of  a  beginning  reader,  which  is  indeed  a  necessary  adjunct. 

Wharton  Junior  ColUge  Isaac  Garrett 

Wharton,  Texas 
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